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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 


A  SCHOOL  STORY. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's," 

“  My  Friend  Smith,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— A  MYSTERIOUS  LETTER. 

T  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  political  excite- 
.  ment  of  Willoughby  would  altogether  disappear  until 


‘■■Slowly  and  sorrowfully  they  filed  past  the  table.,s 
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the  result  of  the  election  was  made  known. 
And  for  some  reason  or  other  a  whole  day- 
had  to  elapse  before  the  tidings  found 
their  way  up  to  the  school. 

After  what  had  happened  no  one  had 
the  hardihood  to  ask  leave  to  go  down  into 
the  town,  and  none  of  the  butchers’  or 
haters’  boys  that  Parson  and  Telsou  in¬ 
tercepted  in  the  grounds  could  give  any 
information.  The  hopes  of  Willoughby 
eentred  on  Brown,  the  town  boy,  whose 
arrival  the  next  morning  was  awaited  with 
as  much  excitement  and  impatience  as  if 
he  had  been  a  general  returning  home 
from  a  victorious  campaign. 

Fully  aware  of  his  importance,  and  feel¬ 
ing  popularity  to  be  too  unusual  a  luxury 
to  be  lightly  given  up,  he  behaved  himself 
at  first  with  aggravating  reserve. 

“  Who’s  in  ?  ”  shouted  Parson  from  the 
school  gate  the  moment  Brown  appeared 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road. 

Brown,  of  course,  could  not  hear. 

The  question  was  repeated  with  greater 
•vehemence  as  he  approached,  until  at  last 
lie  had)  n©  excuse  for  not  hearing. 

“  Do  you  hear,  you  old  badger,  who’s 
iK?’”  yelled  Parson  and  Telson. 

“'Look  here,  you  kids,”  said  Brown, 
loftily,  “  who  are  you  calling  a  badger  ? 
lU  knock  your  cheeky  heads  together  if 
you  don’t  look  out.” 

“Oh,  I  say,  who’s  in!  can’t  you  speak?” 
xtaterated  the  youths,  who  at  this  mo- 
msnt  possessed  only  one  idea  between 

“Who  is  it  ?  Who’s  got  in  ?  ”  repeated 
scsne  Limpets,  who  were  as  eager  every 
tai  to  hear  as  the  juniors. 

“In  where?”  replied  the  aggravating 
Brown,  shouldering  his  way  in  at  the  gate 
and  intoxicated  with  his  own  importance. 
"“What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  Why,  who’s  been  elected  for  Shellport  ? 
Is  Pony  in  ?  ”  shouted  the  boys,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“Pony!”  rejoined  Brown,  half  con¬ 
temptuously,  “do  you  suppose  they’d 
have  an  old  stick  like  him !  ” 

“What,”  exclaimed  Merrison.  “Is 
Cheeseman  in  after  all,  then  ?  ” 

“  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Is  Cheeseman  in,  can’t  your  hear  ?  ” 

“  I  never  said  he  was,”  replied  Brown, 
majestically. 

This  was  rather  too  much,  and  a  simul¬ 
taneous  rush  was  made  for  the  pompous 
town  boy,  and  the  secret  forcibly  extracted 
in  double-quick  time. 

“Now,”  cried  one  of  the  Limpets, 
giving  his  arm  a  premonitory  screw,  “  out 
with  it,  or  I’m  sorry  for  you.” 

“Here,  let  go  my  arm,  you  cad,  I  say ; 
oh. !  you  hurt !  let  go,  I — oh  !  oh !  Cheese- 
jsan’s  in !  ” 

The  arm  was  Hang  away  in  disgust  as  a 
simultaneous  groan  greeted  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

“  How  much  by  ?  ”  demanded  the  inqui¬ 
sitors,  once  more  preparing  to  apply  the 
screw. 

But  Brown  bad  had  quite  enough  of  it, 
and  answered  glibly,  “  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  majority  !  ” 

This  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  in  the 
general  dismay  which  followed,  Brown 
was  temporarily  overlooked. 

“  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Merrison.  “Why  it's  an  awful 
licking.  Even/  one  was  sure  Pony  would 
be  five  hundred  ahead.” 

“  It’s  foul  play  and  bribery,  depend  on 
it,”  oHid  another. 

“Or  they’ve  counted  wrong.” 

“  Or  Brown  is  telling  crams !  ” 


Now,  if  Brown  had  been  a  wise  boy  he 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  immediately  followed  his 
announcement  to  retreat  quietly  and 
rapidly  up  to  the  school,  and  he  reproached 
himself  greatly  that  he  did  not.  For  the 
ill- temper  of  the  assembly  was  only  too 
ready  to  fix  on  some  object  upon  which  to 
vent  itself,  and  this  last  suggestion, 
coupled  with  the  suspicion  that  Brown’s 
father  had  been  one  of  the  backers  of  the 
Radical  candidate,  brought  the  town  boy 
once  more  into  most  uncomfortable  no¬ 
toriety. 

He  was  hunted  almost  for  his  life  round 
the  playground  and  up  to  the  school.  It 
was  no  use  for  him  to  protest  that  he  was 
out-and-out  Yellow,  that  his  father  had 
been  on  Pony’s  committee — he  was  far  too 
valuable  a  scapegoat  to  be  let  off,  and 
when  at  last  he  managed  to  bolt  headlong 
into  the  school  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
master’s  cloak-room,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
though  he  himself  felt  rather  the  worse 
for  the  adventure,  Willoughby  on  the 
whole  felt  rather  better. 

In  due  time  the  news  was  confirmed,  and 
the  school  settled  rather  viciously  down  to 
its  ordinary  work.  It  was  almost  a  relief 
when  first  school  was  over,  and  all  those 
who  had  impositions  to  write  were  or¬ 
dered  to  keep  their  places  and  begin  their 
tasks. 

What  venom  of  wrath  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  could  they  not  put  into  those  unlucky 
lines  !  If  the  paper  had  only  been  the  skin 
of  +he  Radical  Cheeseman,  how  they  would 
have  delighted  in  their  penalty  ! 

Scarcely  had  they  begun  work,  however, 
when  the  school  messenger  came  round  un¬ 
expectedly  to  summon  the  whole  school  to 
assemble  in  the  great  hall.  What  could  it 
be?  Was  it  another  lecture?  or  had  the 
Doctor  repentea  of  letting  them  off  so 
easy  ?  Or  was  there  to  be  another  change 
in  the  captaincy  ?  or  what  ? 

The  hall  soon  filled,  and  every  one  waited 
impatiently  for  the  Doctor.  He  arrived 
presently,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  and  a 
somewhat  important  look  on  his  face. 

“  The  last  time  I  spoke  in  this  room,” 
said  he,  “  I  had  to  discharge  the  painful 
duty  of  punishing  the  school  for  a  serious 
and  inexcusable  act  of  insubordination.” 

“  Why  do  they  always  call  it  a,’  painful 
duty  ?  ”  inquired  the  artless  Telson  of  his 
ally ;  “  I’m  sure  it  doesn’t  hurt  them.''’ 

“Silence!  whoever  is  speaking!”  said 
the  Doctor,  sternly.  “I  hope  what  was 
said  then  will  not  be  forgotten.  An  act  of 
that  kind  could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  punishment,  and  any  repeti¬ 
tion  of  it  would  entail  the  severest  mea¬ 
sures.  However,  I  say  no  more  of  that  at 
present.  I  have  called  you  together  to 
read  to  you  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  newly-elected  Member  for  Shell- 
port,  Mr.  Cheeseman.” 

As  the  Doctor  pronounced  this  unpopular 
name,  one  hardy  junior,  quite  mistaking 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  began  a  low 
his  3. 

Before  the  infection  could  spread  the 
Doctor  suddenly  laid  down  the  letter,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  demanded,  ‘  ‘  Who 
is  that  ?  Stand  up,  sir,  in  your  place  !  ” 

The  luckless  form  of  the  youthful  Law- 
kins,  pale  and  scared,  rose  from  a  back 
bench. 

“  Leave  the  room,  sir  !  ”  said  the  Doctor, 
wrathfully,  “  and  write  out  your  imposi¬ 
tion  double,  and  come  to  mo  after  third 
school !  ” 

Poor  Lawkins  retired,  and  the  assembly, 
being  warned  by  his  awful  example,  heard 


the  Doctor  out  without  further  interrup¬ 
tion. 

“Mr.  Cheeseman  writes  as  follows : — 

“  ‘  Dear  Dr.  Patrick, — I  hope  I  need 
no  apology  for  writing  to  you  on  a  matter 
affecting  the  beys  under  your  charge.  A 
large  number  of  these  young  politicians, 
as  you  are  aware,  took  a  somewhat  active 
part  in  the  recent  election,  in  which  it  was 
not  my  good  fortune  to  be  their  favourite 
candidate.  I  understand  that  their  crusade 
into  town  was  not  only  without  your  per¬ 
mission,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  jour 
wishes  ;  and  I  conclude,  that  being  so,  the 
offenders  have  merited  the  punishment  due 
for  such  escapades.  The  election,  as  you 
know,  is  now  decided,  and  I  am  anxious 
that  one  of  my  first  acts  in  my  new  capacity 
should  be  one  of  intercession  with  you  to 
take  as  lenient  a  view  as  jmu  can  of  this 
schoolboy  freak  ;  and  if  you  should  find  it 
consistent  with  j’our  duty  to  remit  any 
penalty  that  may  have  been  inflicted,  I 
shall  be  as  grateful  to  you  as  no  doubt 
your  boys  will  be. 

“  ‘  I  am,  dear  Doctor, 

“  ‘  Yours  faithfully, 

“  ‘  A.  Cheesemak'.’  ” 

The  Doctor  laid  down  the  letter  amidst 
ominous  silence,  which  even  the  feeble 
cheers  of  Bosher,  Brown,  and  a  few  others 
barely  disturbed. 

“In  consideration  of  this  generous 
letter,”  he  continued,  “I  have  decided  to 
remit  the  impositions  I  gave  on  Saturday, 
and  also  to  withdraw  the  prohibition  about 
the  half-holiday.  The  matter  of  the  moni¬ 
tors  I  cannot  reconsider.  I  may  suggest 
that,  after  what  has  happened,  it  would 
be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to 
send  Hr.  Cheeseman  a  letter  of  thanks,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  of  apology.  You  are  now 
dismissed.” 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  boys  were  at  a  loss  bow  to  take  this 
strange  and  unexpected  announcement. 
True,  thej-  hated  the  Radicals,  but  they 
also  hated  impositions  and  detention,  and 
the  probability  is  that,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  quietly  have  availed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Cheeseman’s  clemency. 

But  to  the  small  band  of  hot-headed 
enthusiasts  the  very  notion  of  being  under 
an  obligation  to  the  Radical  was  repulsive. 
They  could  scarcely  wait  till  the  Doctor 
had  departed  before  they  vehemently  de¬ 
nounced  the  idea. 

“Well,”  said  Merrison,  “if  that’s  not 
what  you  call  adding  insult  to  injurjq  I 
don’t  know  what  you'do  !  I  know  J  mean 
to  write  every  letter  of  my  impot  if  it 
was  a  thousand  lines  instead  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  !  ” 

“So  shall  I;  and  I’ll  not  stir  out  of 
doors  all  Wednesday  afternoon  either,” 
said  another. 

“Of  course  not;  no  honourable  fellow 
would.” 

“I  suppose  he  thinks  lie’s  going  to 
bribe  us,  the  cad.  Perhaps  he  hopes  we’ll 
give  him  a  leg  up  next  election  ?  ” 

“  I  vote  wc  put  on  a  spurt  with  the  im- 
pots  and  get  them  all  dor*  together,” 
said  another.  “  Paddy  shall  see  vh:ch 
way  we  go,  at  anjr  rate.” 

And  so,  sorely  to  the  disappointment  of 
some  of  the  juniors,  who  had  been  rejoic¬ 
ing  prematurely  in  the  removal  of  their 
penalties,  the  order  went  round  in  all  the 
Houses  that  every  boy  was  expected  in 
honour  to  finish  his  imposition  bjT  next 
day,  and  also  to  remain  in  on  Wednesday 
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afternoon,  as  a  protest  against  “  ltadical 
■cheek,”  and  this  was  an  appeal  no  loyal 
Whig  could  resist. 

It  was  at  least  an  unusual  spectacle  in 
"Willoughby  to  see  nearly  the  whole  school 
insisting  on  performing  a  task  which  no 
one  required  of  them  ;  each  boy  not  only 
doing  it  himself,  but  seeing  that  his  neigh¬ 
bour  did  it  too ! 

Several  of  the  small  boys  and  a  few  lazy 
seniors  protested,  but  they  were  coerced 
with  most  terrific  threats. 

The  Wednesday  half-holiday  was  spent 
:in  determined  seclusion,  scarcely  a  boy 
showing  his  face  in  the  playground.  Even 
those  who  had  not  broken  bounds  on 
election-day,  and  therefore  in  no  case 
came  under  the  penalty,  felt  quite  out  of 
it,  and  half  ashamed  of  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  this  general  burst  of  political 
devotion  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  one 
■or  two  of  the  weakest-minded  of  these 
actually  stayed  in  and  wrote  out  the  im¬ 
position  too  ! 

The  following  morning  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  one  in  the  annals  of  Willoughby.  The 
Doctor,  as  he  stood  in  the  great  hall 
speaking  to  Mr.  Parrett  after  morning 
prayers,  was,  much  to  his  amazement, 
waylaid  by  the  school  in  a  body.  Every 
boy  carried  in  bis  band  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wore  on  his  face  a  most  self-satisfied 
expression. 

“What  is  all  this?”  inquired  the 
Doctor,  sharply,  a  little  bit  frightened, 
perhaps,  at  this  sudden  and  mysterious 
invasion  of  his  privacy. 

Merrison  was  pushed  forward  by  the 
crowd,  and  advancing  paper  in  band,  re¬ 
plied  for  the  company  generally. 

“Please,  sir,”  said  he,  “we’ve  brought 
the  impositions.” 

“Eh  ?  ”  said  the  Doctor. 

“  The  impositions,  sir.  We  didn’t  want 
to  be  let  off,  so  we  stayed  in  yesterday 
afternoon,  all  of  ns,  and  wrote  them.” 

From  the  tones  in  which  Merrison 
uttered  this  explanation  one  might  have 
supposed  he  expected  the  Doctor  to  fall 
on  his  neck  and  shed  tears  of  joy  over  the 
lofty  virtue  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Patrick  was  quick  enough  to  take  in 
the  state  of  affairs  at  once,  and  wise  enough 
to  make  the  best  of  tlie  situation. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  coolly,  taking  Merrison’s 
proffered  imposition  and  glancing  his  eyes 
down  it.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  desire  to 
make  amends  for  what  occurred  on  Satur¬ 
day.  You  can  leave  the  impositions  on 
this  table.” 

“Please,  sir,  it’s  not  that,”  said  Merri¬ 
son,  hurriedly,  alarmed  at  being  suspected 
of  anything  like  contrition.  “  Xt’suotthat; 
we — ” 

“You  can  leave  the  impositions  on  the 
table,”  said  the  Doctor,  sternly,  turning 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Parrett,  which  the  arrival  of 
the  visitors  had  interrupted. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  for  Willoughby,  this  ! 
They  had  expected  better  things.  They 
had  meant  their  act  of  self-devotion  to  be 
a  crushing  defiance  to  the  Eadical,  and 
even  a  mild  rebuke  to  the  Doctor  himself. 
But  it  had  turned  out  neither. 

Slowly  and  sorrowfully  they  filed  past 
the  table  and  laid  their  sacrifices  thereon, 
and  then  departed  dejected  and  crestfallen. 
'The  Doctor,  with  his  back  turned,  never 
noticed  them,  and  no  one  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  attempt  further  to  attract  his 
attention. 

So  ended  the  election  episode  at  Wil- 
.  loughby. 

“I  hope  you’ve  enjoyed  yourselves,” 
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said  Crossfield  to  Tedbury  the  Limpet, 
that  afternoon.  “Jolly  time  you’ve  had 
of  it.” 

‘  •  It’s  all  that  young  ass  Merrison’s 
doing,”  growled  Tedbury. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Cros8field,  laugh¬ 
ing;  “I’m  sure  it’s  done  you  all  good. 
You  all  wanted  something  of  the  sort,  and 
you’ll  be  better  of  it.” 

“  You’re  always  trying  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,  Crossfield,”  said  Tedbury,  wrath- 
fully. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  there’s  not  much 
chance  of  that.  You  are  far  too  good  a 
hand  at  making  a  fool  of  yourself  to  put 
any  one  else  to  the  trouble.  Ta,  ta. 
Shall  you  be  down  at  the  cricket  practice 
again  now  ?  ” 

This  last  was  a  pertinent  question.  For 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  late  political  excite¬ 
ment  cricket  had  decidedly  languished  at 
the  school,  and  the  Eockshire  match  as 
well  as  tha  House  matches  were  getting 
alarmingly  near. 

However,  or-  the  first  afternoon  after 
Willoughby  had  returned  to  its  senses  a 
general  rush  took  place  once  more  to  the 
Big,  and  it  was  evident  during  the  week 
which  followed  that  the  fellows  intended 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Nowhere  was  this  activity  more  observ¬ 
able  than  in  the  newly-revived  Welehers’ 
club,  presided  over  by  the  captain,  and 
enlivened  by  the  countenances  of  that 
ardent  trio,  Cusack,  Pilbury,  and  Philpot. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  election 
they  had  worked  with  unabated  enthu¬ 
siasm.  You  might  have  seen  practice 
going  on  any  morning  at  half-past  six  in 
the  Welehers’  corner  of  the  Big.  The  other 
Houses  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  good  joke, 
and  the  earliest  practices  of  the  new  club 
were  usually  performed  in  the  presence  of  a 
large. and  facetious  audience,  who  appeared 
to  derive  infinite  delight  from  every  ball 
that  was  bowled  and  every  run  that  was 
made. 

But  tlie  Welehers  were  not  to  be  snuffed 
out.  Eiddell  watched  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  new  club  with  most  paternal  interest, 
losing  no  opportunity  of  firing  its  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  its  work.  Indeed,  as  a  cricketer  the 
captain  came  out  in  quite  a  new  light, 
which  astonished  even  himself. 

He  had  always  taken  for  granted  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  any  athletic  achieve¬ 
ment,  but,  with  the  steady  practice  how  en¬ 
tailed  upon  him,  it  began  to  dawn,  not  only 
upon  himself,  but  other  people,  that  as  a 
fielder — at  slip  or  cover-slip — he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  useful,  while  as  a  batsman  he 
exhibited  a  certain  style  of  his  own  that 
usually  brought  together  a  few  runs  for  his 
side. 

But  even  his  own  success  was  less  than 
that  of  the  club  generally.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  small  fraternity  was  intent  on 
the  glory  of  the  club,  and  worked  hammer 
and  tongs  to  secure  it.  Mr.  Parrett,  kindly 
jack-of-all- trades  that  he  was,  was  easily 
persuaded  by  Eiddell  to  come  down  occa¬ 
sionally  and  bowl  them  a  few  balls,  and 
give  them  a  few  hints  as  to  style  generally. 
And  every  time  he  came  down  he  was  more 
encouraging.  Even  Bloomfield  and  a  few 
of  the  first  eleven  magnates  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  saunter  round  once  or 
twice  and  watch  the  practice  of  this  pro¬ 
mising  club. 

It  may  be  judged  that  in  proportion  as 
the  young  Welehers  found  themselves  suc¬ 
ceeding  their  enthusiasm  for  their  club  and 
its  president  increased.  The  club  grew 
daily.  Some  Limpets  joined  it,  and  even 


a  few  seniors.  There  was  some  talk  of  a 
first  eleven  to  play  in  the  House  matches, 
while  by  this  time  the  second  eleven  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  its  members  thirst¬ 
ing  for  the  day  when  they  should  match 
their  prowess  against  the  Parretts  or 
School  House  juniors. 

The  election,  as  I  have  said,  had  rudely 
interrupted  all  this  healthy  preparation, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Eiddell  as 
if  all  his  new  hold  on  his  boys  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  that  event  once  over,  great 
was  his  relief  to  find  that  they  returned  to 
the  sport  with  unabated  and  even  increased 
ardour. 

That  week  Welch’s  had  out  for  the  first 
time  two  sets  of  wickets,  and  even  thus 
could  hardly  keep  going  all  who  wanted  to 
play. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  said  Bloomfield,  one 
afternoon,  as,  with  his  friend  Ashley,  he 
was  quietly  looking  on,  while  pretending 
not  to  do  so,  “  say  what  you  will,  EiddeU 
doesn’t  do  badly  at  slip.  Watch  this 
over.” 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Parrett  was  bowling 
down  some  rather  swift  balls  to  the  boy 
who  was  batting,  with  a  little  break  to 
the  off,  which  the  batsman  seemed  unable 
to  play  in  any  manner  but  by  sending  them 
among  the  slips.  So  that  during  the  over 
Eiddell,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  eyes  that  were  upon  him,  had  a  busy 
time  of  it.  And  so  well  did  he  pick  the 
balls  up  that  the  two  spies  stayed  to  watch 
another  over,  and  after  that  another,  at  the 
close  of  which  Bloomfield  said, 

“  ’Pon  my  word,  it’s  not  half  bad.  And 
a  slip ’s  the  very  man  we  want  to  make  up 
the  eleven  for  Eockshire.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Ashley,  in  tones 
almost  of  alarm,  “  you’re  surely  not  think¬ 
ing  of  putting  a  fellow  like  that  into  the 
eleven  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  much  who  goes  in  so  long 
as  he  can  play,”  said  Bloomfield. 

“  But  fancy  the  fellow’s  bumptiousness 
if  he  gets  stuck  into  the  team  !  He’s  bad 
enough  as  it  is,”  said  Ashley. 

“  We’ve  got  the  School  House  fellows  to 
look  at,”  said  Bloomfield,  “  come  along. 
If  they’ve  any  one  better  we’ll  take  him, 
but  we  must  get  hold  of  the  best  man.” 

So  off  they  went,  and  the  Welehers’ 
practice  continued  gaily  till  the  bell  for 
call-over  sounded. 

“Eiddell,”  said  Cusack,  who  had  be¬ 
come  captain’s  fag  since  the  migration  to 
Welch’s,  “  there’s  a  letter  for  you.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  asked  the  captain. 

“  On  your  table.  I  saw  it  there  when  I 
was  sticking  away  your  pens  just  now.” 

“You  may  as  well  bring  it,”  said  Eid¬ 
dell  ;  “  I’m  going  to  the  library.” 

So  Cusack  went  off,  and  presently  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  library  with  the  letter. 

Eiddell  was  busy  at  the  moment  search¬ 
ing  through  the  catalogue,  and  conse¬ 
quently  let  the  letter  lie  unopened  for  some 
little  time  beside  him.  In  due  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  and  took  it  up. 

It  was  a  strangely  directed  letter,  at  aDy 
rate — not  in  ordinary  handwriting,  but  in 
printed  characters,  evidently  to  disguise 
the  authorship. 

Eiddell  hastily  tore  open  the  envelope  of 
this  mysterious  missive  and  read  the  con¬ 
tents,  which  were  also  written  like  print¬ 
ing,  in  characters  quite  unrecognisable. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Eiddell, — If  you  want  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  that  boatrace  affair,  you  had 
better  see  what  Tom  the  boat-boy  has  te 
say.  That’s  all.” 

(To  la  continued.) 


Thames  Backwater  In  early  March 
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Winter’s  gone  !  no  more  the  land 
Lies  within  his  icy  hand  ; 

See,  he  doffs  his  coat  of  mail, 
Snowdrops  white  bedeck  the  dale. 


iSarlo  fftarcfj. 

All  the  fountains  are  unsealed. 
Water  covers  every  field  ; 
Underneath  a  leaden  sky 
Swiftly  do  the  moorhens  fly. 


Dark  has  grown  tho  midstream  clear, 
Vanished  is  the  roaring  weir, 

Whilst  a  row  of  willows  shows 
Where  the  hidden  river  flow's. 


Tiny  eddies  used  to  curl 
\V  here  the  eddies  wildly  swirl ; 
All  is  silent  at  the  mill, 

For  the  busy  wheel  is  still. 


Hedge  and  footpath  are  defaced 
By  the  dreary,  watery  waste  ; 
Whilst  the  sun,  as  red  as  blood, 
Hovers  o’er  the  rising  flood. 


FOR  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 


By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a., 

Author  of  “  Tales  of  Charlton  School,”  “  Schoolboy  Honour,”  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXII. 


Nearly  a  fortnight  passed.  All  traces 
of  the  Prince’s  visit,  so  far  as  the  out¬ 
ward  eye  was  concerned,  had  disappeared. 
T’-  e  mayor  had  returned  and  resumed  his 
•office.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  regarded 
their  reception  of  the  Pretender,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  explanations  were  asked. 
But  nothing  more  could  be  proved  in  any 
case  than  that  his  civilities  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  responded  to  ;  and  it  was  very 
reasonably  urged  that,  considering  the  town 
was  entirely  in  the  Pretender's  possession, 
and  he  was  at  the  head  of  four  or  five 
thousand  armed  men,  it  would  scarcely  be 
expected  of  any  one  that  they  would  have 
acted  otherwise.  But  inwardly,  so  to  speak, 
the  disturbance  which  his  entry  had  occa¬ 
sioned  had  by  no  means  subsided.  The 
boys  of  the  grammar  school  in  particular 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  and 
the  rumours,  which  were  every  hour  ar¬ 
riving,  kept  up  the  excitement.  The  les¬ 
sons  were  so  badly  done  that  Dr.  Oakes 
was  in  despair,  and  was  heard  more  than 
once  to  express  the  wish  that  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  parties  might  speedily  be 
discomfited  and  overthrown — he  did  not 
greatly  care  which — so  that  his  boys, 
whom  he  likened  to  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Circe,  might  be 
restored  to  their  senses.  “  They  have  all 
Jjeen  bereft  of  their  understandings,”  he 
said  to  his  under  master,  “and  feed  only 
on  the  idle  husks  of  popular  rumour,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  misleading.  There 
is  no  worse  mischief,  sir,  than  rumour.  It 
is — 

‘  Malum,  quo  non  velocius  ullum,’ 

as  Virgi-l  has  it,  and  he  rightly  adds  that 
what  it  circulates  is  fully  as  likely  to  be 
false  as  true.  It  is — 

‘  Tam  fleti  pravique  tenax  quam  nuntia  veri.’ 

Well,  we  must  hope,  sir,  that  there  will  be 
an  end  of  .this  before  long,  or  there  will 
certainly  be  an  end  of  me — as  head  master 
of  St.  Michael’s,  that  is.” 

The  first  incident,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  report,  was  the  return  of  Bates’s 
troop  to  Peneshurst.  It  arrived  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  one  evening ;  and  Lawyer  Bates 
was  seen  the  next  day  about  the  streets  as 
usual,  though  the  men  were  kept  in  the 
barracks  instead  of  being  allowed  to  return 
home.  Their  reappearance  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  mayor,  who  had  sent  a  mes¬ 


sage  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Lichfield,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  leave  Peneshurst  en¬ 
tirely  without  soldiers.  It  was  true  that 
none  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  openly  taken  up  arms  to  join  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  but  it  was  well  known  that  such  a 
step  had  been  seriously  contemplated.  It 
was  notorious  that  a  consultation  had  been 
held  among  them  as  to  whether  they  would 
take  that  step  or  not,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  long  debate  that  the  idea  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  It  might  be  necessary  even  now  to 
make  arrests,  and  if  it  should  be,  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  at  present  no  force  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  Bates’s  troop  had  accordingly  been 
sent  thither ;  and  among  the  officers  -was 
Farrell,  who,  it  now  appeared,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  cornetcy  which  John 
Warton  had  solicited.  Richard  had  been 
also  received,  in  some  capacity  or  ofher, 
into  Mr.  Bates’s  house,  though  no  one 
knew  whether  as  a  clerk  or  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  assistant :  and  he  gave  no  one  much 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
keeping  entirely  aloof  from  his  old  com¬ 
panions.  Very  little  more  was  seen  of 
John  Warton.  He  had  not  resumed  his 
place  as  one  of  Dr.  Oakes’s  pupils,  and  a 
day  or  two  after  the  departure  of  the  rebels 
he  had  removed  with  his  sister  to  Wynd- 
ford,  where  they  were  now  living.  '  But 
though  so  near  at  hand,  he  appeared  to 
avoid  the  company  of  his  old  companions, 
Gregg  and  Cross,  as  much  as  Farrell  did. 

Lastly,  Mostyn  and  Maynard  were  in  no 
way  behind  their  schoolfellows  in  keeping 
aloof  from  them,  but  were,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  the  most  unsociable  of  the  number. 
Since  Hugh’s  departure  Maynard  had 
moved  from  Clifford  Castle,  and  now  occu¬ 
pied  the  room  in  which  Farrell  bad  been 
lodged.  On  his  return  from  Lichfield  the 
latter  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to 
Greaves’s  house,  but  Charlie  Mostyn  had 
told  him,  with  no  unnecessary  display  of 
courtesy,  that,  as  Edgar  was  occupying  his 
room,  there  was  no  accommodation  for  him 
there.  In  truth,  his  presence,  at  no  time 
very  acceptable,  would  now  seriously  have 
imperilled  Hugh  de  Clifford’s  safety.  The 
latter  had  been  most  carefully  nursed  by 
Miles  Corcoram,  as  they  found  Lady 
Betty’s  emissary  was  called,  and  was 
slowly  mending.  But  he  was  still  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  stand  on  his  legs,  and 
required  the  utmost  care.  Mostyn  or  May¬ 
nard  had  to  go  every  day  to  the  cottage, 
and  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to 


prevent  discovery.  The  boys  would  walk 
out  together  with  some  avowed  purpose — • 
fishing  in  some  river  or  pond,  which  lay  in 
an  entirely  different  direction  from  Wynd- 
ford  Pits,  and  then  one  of  them  would 
slip  away,  hurry  across  the  country  to 
take  Hugh  his  medicine,  or  receive  Corco- 
ram’s  report  for  Dr.  Crawley,  and  then 
hurry  back  again  to  rejoin  his  companion, 
in  whose  company  lie  would  return  to 
Peneshurst  as  though  they  had  been  to¬ 
gether  the  entire  day.  Sometimes,  again, 
they  would  make  some  excuse  for  leaving 
the  house  after  the  dusk  had  set  in,  and. 
wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  would 
elude  observation  in  this  manner.  By  these 
means  they  contrived — at  least,  so  they 
hoped— to  keep  their  secret  unsuspected. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  after  the  Prince’s 
visit,  when  Richard  Farrell,  who  had  been 
sent  on  some  message,  re-entered  Lawyer 
Bates’s  office  and  informed  his  employer 
that  news  had  just  arrived  from  Man¬ 
chester,  but  not  what  had  been  expected. 
“  There  hasn’t  been  any  battle,”  he  said, 
“  and  it  doesn’t  look  as  if  there’s  going  to 
be  one.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Mr. 
Bates.  “  I  don’t  see  how  there  can  help 
being  a  battle.  I  suppose  the  Pretender 
has  not  run  for  it,  nor  his  men  dispersed, 
have  they  ?  ” 

“  No,  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Richard. 
“But  his  army,  instead  of  going  on  to 
meet  the  Duke  at  Lichfield,  have  given 
him  the  slip,  and  is  marching  past  him  to 
London.  They  are  making  straight  for 
Derby,  it  is  said.  If  they  march  at  the 
pace  at  which  they  have  been  going  for  the 
last  few  days,  they’ll  be  in  London  in  a 
week.” 

“  Who  told  you  this  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Bates, 
incredulously. 

“  It  was  Harry  Mumford,”  answered 
Farrell.  “  It’s  certainly  true,  because 
Harry  had  been  sent  with  the  news  to  the 
mayor  by  Colonel  Warton.” 

“  Well,  it  may  be  very  clever,”  said 
Bates,  “  but  it  will  make  no  difference,  I 
expect.  The  Pretender’s  army  is  no  larger 
than  it  was.” 

“  They  say  there  is  a  regiment  from 
Manchester  that  has  joined  him,”  said 
Farrell. 

“  A  regiment,”  repeated  Mr.  Bates, 
contemptuously.  “  Pooh  1  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  ragamuffins  of  the  lowest  sort ;  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  desertions 
there  have  been.  Even  supposing  that 
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the  Duke  does  not  march  after  him  and 
catch  him,  as  he  might  if  he  chose,  the 
Pretender  will  find  troops  enough  to  put 
him  down  in  London  itself.  No  more 
about  that  now.  There’s  matter  of  more 
consequence  to  attend  to.  The  answer  to 
my  application  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  been  received  at  last — received  this 
morning,  about  an  hour  ago.” 

“Ah,  indeed,”  said  Farrell,  “and  what 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  favourable,”  said  Mr.  Bates.  “  I 
am  assured  that  if  I  can  prove  what  I  have 
alleged  against  Hugh  de  Clifford,  he  will 
be  attainted,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  be 
allowed,  on  payment  of  some  not  very 
heavy  charges,  and  making  a  life  provision 
for  Lord  de  Clifford,  to  enter  at  onee  on 
the  estates  as  the  next  heir.” 

“  I  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Bates,”  said 
Eichard ;  “this  is  what  you  have  been 
long  looking  for.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  able  to  prove  your  charges  against 
Hugh.” 

“I  hope  so,  but  am  not  sure.  I  in¬ 
formed  the  Government  that  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  cornetcy  in  one  of  the  rebel  regiments. 
I  was  myself  teld  so  by  a  person  who 
declared  he  had  seen  him  in  the  Pretender’s 
camp.  But,  strangely  enough,  no  one 
knows  where  he  is  now.  He  is  not  with 
the  Highland  army,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
known.  In  fact  it  is  denied  by  some  of 
his  friends  in  London  that  he  has  ever 
been  in  the  Pretender’s  service.  I  am  not 
at  all  easy  about  it,  because  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  powerful  influence  will  be 
exerted  in  his  favour.  D  nless  I  can  make 
out  my  case  very  plainly  I  shall  fail,  even 
now.” 

“  Surely,  sir,  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
held  a  commission,  is  a  fact  that  can  be 
proved.” 

“  It  may  or  may  not  be,”  said  Mr.  Bates. 
‘ 1  It  will  be  difficult  to  produce  evidence 
about  it.  It  is  believed  here  in  Peneshurst 
by  many,  that  when  he  left  this  place  he 
went  to  France.  You  thought  so  yourself, 
did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  did;  but  what  I  heard 
afterwai’ds  changed  my  opinion.” 

“  What  you  heard,"  repeated  Mr.  Bates. 
“  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  I’ve  heard  several  re¬ 
ports  of  people  who  are  said  to  have  seen 
him  in  Peneshurst  wearing  the  rebel  uni¬ 
form,  but  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  And  if  he  really  was  in  the 
Pretender’s  service,  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  There  is  certainly  no  such  officer  in 
the  rebel  camp  now.  A  message  had  to 
be  sent  to  Lord  George  Murray  about  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  it,  on  purpose  that  I  might 
make  inquiry  on  the  point.  I  saw  all  the 
officers  of  their  cavalry ;  there  were  not 
very  many,  and  this  young  man  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  among  them.  I  further  ques¬ 
tioned  one  of  the  men  myself,  and  he  said 
there  was  no  officer  of  the  name  of  De 
Clifford  in  their  army,  nor  ever  had  been 
to  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  pretty  sure 
he  knew  them  all.  There  is  some  mystery 
or  other  which  I  can’t  probe,  and  until  I 
can  do  so  it  will  be  useless  proceeding 
further.  But  if  I  could  lay  hands  on 
young  De  Clifford  myself,  or  prove  that 
he  did  march  into  Peneshurst  wearing  the 
Pretender’s  uniform,  it  would  be  a  very 
different  matter.” 

“  Of  course,  sir,”  said  Farrell.  “  Still, 
if  he  did  come  to  Peneshurst,  somebody 
surely  must  have  seen  him,  and  could  give 
us  a  clue  to  his  disappearance.” 

“  Find  that  elue,  so  that  I  can  lay  hands 
on  him,  and  make  out  my  case,  and  the 


appointment  you  have  been  desiring  will 
be  signed  that  day.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  find  it,  sir.  I  would 
gladly  do  it  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Bates, 
without  any  regard  to  a  reward.” 

“I  am  obliged,”  replied  Mr.  Bates, 
drily.  “  If  I  were  you  I  would  lose  no 
time  in  setting  inquiries  on  foot.” 

Farrell  bowed  and  left  the  room.  Ee- 
turning  to  the  lodging  he  had  taken,  he 
sat  down  and  pondered  over  the  matter  all 
the  rest  of  that  day ;  but  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  the  desired  end,  nor  did  two  or 
three  days’  consideration  of  the  business 
make  it  any  easier  of  solution. 

“  A  strange  affair  this,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  for  a  walk 
two  or  three  days  after  his  interview  with 
Bates.  “  I  wonder  whether  there  really  is 
any  mistake  about  De  Clifford’s  having 
been  in  the  Pretender’s  army.  Neither 
Mostyn  nor  Maynard  saw  him,  as  surely 
they  would  have  done  if  he  was  here.  I 
heard  them  wondering  what  had  become 
of  him.  If  one  could  find  out  the  truth 
from  any  one  at  Peneshurst  it  would  be 
from  them.  But  they  have  been  so  shy  of 
me  since  my  return,  that  it  would  be  no 
use  going  to  them  for  information.  Ay, 
there  they  go— off  for  a  walk  together  I 
suppose.  It’s  a  very  curious  thing,  but 
I’ve  never  seen  them  riding  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  before  I  went  away  they 
rode  nearly  every  day.  I  do  wonder  where 
they  go  to.  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  try  and 
find  out,  and  as  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do 
this  morning  I  may  as  well  try.” 

He  followed  them  accordingly,  keeping 
at  a  safe  distance.  First  of  all  they  turned 
into  one  of  the  narrow  alleys  leading  to 
the  East  Dene  road,  and  stopped  at  a  door 
leading  apparently  into  a  garden.  Mostyn 
opened  this  with  a  key,  and  going  in  re¬ 
turned  presently  with  a  basket.  The  two 
lads  then  resumed  their  walk.  They  turned 
into  the  East  Dene  road,  which  they  pur¬ 
sued  for  some  distance  till  they  came 
to  Wyndford  Lane.  There  they  stopped 
and  parted,  Maynard  sitting  down  under 
a  tree,  while  Mostyn,  carrying  the  basket, 
went  on  alone.  Farrell’s  curiosity  was  a 
good  deal  excited.  Adhere  could  Mostyn 
be  going  with  the  basket,  and  what  could 
it  contain,  and  why  should  Maynard  re¬ 
main  at  the  opening  of  the  lane,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  followed  Charlie  ? 
He  would  follow  him,  at  all  events,  and 
solve  the  mystery.  Hurrying  round  under 
the  hedgerow  of  an  adjoining  field,  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  lane,  he  struck  into 
it  again  at  a  point  where  an  abrupt  turn¬ 
ing  hid  him  from  Maynard’s  observation. 
He  now  saw  Charlie  Mostyn  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  advance  of  him,  and  followed 
him  as  before.  Presently  Mostyn  stopped 
at  a  stile,  where  a  pathway  led  to  some 
old  dismantled  cottages  on  the  Penrith 
road.  Farrell’s  curiosity  was  more  and 
more  excited.  Where  could  his  quondam 
schoolfellow  be  going  to  ?  He  was 
evidently  carrying  something  to  some  per¬ 
son  who  lived  out  in  that  direction,  and 
the  fact  of  his  leaving  Maynard  to  await 
his  return,  showed  that  the  distance  he  was 
going  could  not  be  very  great.  But  there 
was  no  house  out  that  way  for  many  miles, 
except  indeed  Wyndford  Abbey  and 
Breed’s  Farm,  and  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  he  could  be  going 
to  either  of  them. 

Charlie,  however,  still  went  steadily  on, 
until  he  reached  the  old  ruinous  hovels 
before  mentioned.  He  then  turned  off  the 
path,  and,  clambering  over  a  bank  over¬ 
grown  with  docks  and  nettles,  disappeared 


from  sight.  More  puzzled  than  ever,  but 
satisfied  that  there  must  be  some  strange 
secret  concealed  under  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  Eichard  ran  after  Mostyn,  and 
reached  the  top  of  the  mound  just  in  time 
to  see  the  white  basket  disappearing- 
through  the  doorway  of  what  seemed  to 
be  an  old  vault  or  cellar. 

What  could  Charlie  want  in  a  place  like 
this?  These  cottages  were  all  of  them,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  uninhabited.  No  one  in 
his  recollection  ever  had  lived  in  them — 
indeed,  they  were,  to  all  appearance,  un¬ 
inhabitable.  There  were  no  windows,  or 
fireplaces,  or  roofs  to  any  of  them.  There 
was  certainly  some  strange  secret,  and  be- 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  that  he  would 
not  desist  until  he  had  discovered  it. 
Looking  round  on  all  sides  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  unobserved,  he  crept  up 
|  through  the  bushes,  which  here  grew  very 
thickly,  and,  descending  the  broken  stairs, 
passed  through  the  doorway.  Here  he 
found  himself  in  a  tolerably  large  cellar,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  which  appeared  another 
door,  through  which  Mostyn  must  have 
passed.  He  followed,  and  on  the  farther 
side  found  a  long  passage,  beyond  which 
he  could  see  another,  with  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  left. 

Eichard  Farrell  paused.  He  knew  it  to- 
be  the  belief  of  some  persons  who  ought  to 
know,  that  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Peneshurst,  though  no  one  seemed 
exactly  to  know  where,  Jacobite  gather¬ 
ings  were  being  secretly  held.  The  friends 
of  the  Stuarts  had  hitherto  held  back,  but 
only  because  they  had  believed  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  enterprise  to  be  a  hopeless  one. 
Events,  however,  were  turning  <ut  in  a 
manner  quite  unexpected,  let  Mr.  Bates 
say  what  he  might.  Every  encounter  of 
King  George’s  forces  with  the  Highlanders 
had  proved  a  victory  for  the  latter  ;  every 
town  they  summoned  had  submitted  to 
them.  Everything  now  looked  as  though 
the  rebel  army  would  reach  London  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  if  it  did,  that  too 
would  probably  surrender.  It  was  far 
from  unlikely  that,  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  the  adherents  who  had 
hitherto  hesitated  to  declare  themselves 
would  take  heart  and  join  the  Prince’s 
standard.  But  if  this  strange  subterranean 
cavern,  or  whatever  it  was.  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  place  of  meeting  or  this  land,  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  any  one,  and  more 
particularly  dangerous  for  him,  to  intrude 
upon  it.  In  that  case,  the  best  he  ctn*kt 
hope  for  would  be  to  be  allowed  to  go  free, 
after  having  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
under  penalty  of  instant  death  if  he  broke 
it ;  and  the  worst  would  be — well,  he  would 
rather  not  think  what  that  might  be. 
Neither  alternative  was  desirable.  "Would 
it  not  be  better  to  go  back  at  once  ? 

He  was  on  the  point  of  answering  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  when  his  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  voices  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  only.  He  could  plainly  distinguish 
that  Charlie  Mostyn  was  one  of  tho 
speakers,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  some  one,  who,  from  the 
deep  bass  of  his  tones,  must  be  a  grown, 
man.  So  far  as  he  could  discover,  there 
were  only  two  persons  talking.  Somewhat 
emboldened  by  this  discovery,  he  crept  a 
few  paces  nearer,  and  then  perceived  that 
a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
above  had  been  thrown  open,  and  his 
former  schoolfellow  was  standing  on  a  j 
ladder  placed  in  the  opening,  and  talking  I 
to  some  one  inside  the  room.  He  was  near 
enough  to  catch  the  words  tolerably 
plainly. 
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“  Yes,  sir ,  you  may  tell  Dr.  Crawley 
tliat  Mr.  de  Clifford — I  mean  Mr.  Morville, 
I'm  always  forgetting— is  certainly  getting 
strength.  It's  slow  work,  no  doubt,  but  he 
does  get  it.  He  sat  up  to-day  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  while  I  rearranged  his  bed — sat  up 
for  a  good  ten  minutes.  I  don’t  think 
there’s  any  need  for  the  doctor  to  see  him 
again  for  a  day  or  two  yet.” 

“  Well,  he  doesn’t  want  to  come,  if  it 
can  be  helped,”  said  Mostyn.  “  So  that  is 
as  well.  It  is  very  difficult  for  him  to 
escape  notice.  But  you  don’t  think  Hugh 
is  lit  to  be  moved  yet  ?  I’m  to  tell  him 
that,  am  I  not  F  ” 

“  Mr.  de  Clifford  F — Mr.  Morville,  there 
I  am  again.  No,  sir  ,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  move  him ;  you 
might  almost  as  well  give  him  up  to  the 
mayor  at  once.” 

“  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said 
Mostyn,  “  for  the  risk  of  discovery  gets 
greater  every  day.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Cor- 
coram,  how  long  you  think  it  will  be 
before  it  is  safe  to  move  him  P  ” 

“  It  can’t  be  for  another  week,  I  should 
say.  If  he  goes  on  as  well  as  he  has  done 
hitherto,  it  may  be  possible  then,  though  I 
hardly  think  it.” 

“  A  week.  Well,  that,  I  suppose,  is  Dr. 
Crawley’s  reckoning  too,  because  he  means 
to  come  and  see  Hugh  in  four  days  from 
to-day — that’s  Saturday,  you  know.  Then 
he’d  be  able  to  give  a  clearer  opinion  about 
it.  Edgar  will  come  here  on  Thursday, 
and  bring  food  and  medicine  enough  to 
last  two  days.  And  now  I’ll  take  myself 
off.  You  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
doctor  on  Saturday.  With  that  lame  leg 
of  his  he'll  not  be  able  to  get  up  the  ladder, 
and  you’ll  have  to  open  the  door  for  him 
as  before.” 

“  What  time  will  he  come  F  ”  asked  Cor- 
coram.  “  I  must  know  that.” 

“  Quite  early  in  the  morning — about 
seven  o’clock.  He  has  to  see  a  patient  at 
Edburton,  and  he’ll  give  out  that  he’s 
going  there,  and  say  nothing  about  his 
visit  here.  You’ll  have  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  and  gig  while  he  is  with  Hugh.” 

“  Very  well ,  I  will  be  ready.  Take  care, 
sir,  if  you  please,  that  yon  hide  that  ladder 
away  quite  out  of  sight.  I’ll  close  the  flag 
after  you.” 

Mostyn’s  figure  could  now  be  seen  de¬ 
scending  the  ladder,  and  Richard,  retreat¬ 
ing  as  quickly  as  he  could,  passed  out  by 
the  back  door  and  concealed  himself  among 
the  shrubs.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw 
Mostyn  issuing  out  on  his  way  to  rejoin 
Maynard  in  the  lane. 

Here  was  a  discovery  indeed  !  It  was 
plain  that  Hugh  de  Clifford  had  not  only 
joined  the  rebel  army,  but  had  entered 
Peneshurs.t  along  with  it,  and  was  now 
lying  sick  or  wounded,  or  injured  in  some 
way,  in  this  old  hovel.  Moreover,  the 
reason  was  now  plain  why  Bates  had  failed 
to  learn  anything  about  his  movements* 
Hugh  having  entered  the  Pretender’s  ser¬ 
vice  under  an  assumed  name.  In  fact, 
Richard  was  now  possessed  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  in  requital  of  which  Bates  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  bestow  on  him 
the  office  in  London,  which  he  so  greatly 
coveted.  Had  he  been  told  of  this  two  or 
three  days  ago,  he  would  have  repaired  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  attorney’s  office  and  closed 
the  bargain  with  him.  But  he  was  in  no 
such  great  hurry  to  do  this  now.  If  the 
Pretender — or  the  Prince  of  Wales,  no  one 
knew  at  present  which  of  these  two  was 
his  proper  designation — but  if  he  really 
succeeded  in  his  design,  and  his  father 
became  King  of  England,  Bates  and  the 
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mayor  and  Mr.  Warton — nay,  even  their 
patrons  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Harrington,  and  all  the  rest  of  them— far 
from  having  offices  to  bestow  upon  others, 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  what  they  had  got.  In  that  case,  also, 
the  surrender  of  Hugh  de  Clifford  to  the 
law,  instead  of  being  accounted  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Government,  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  bring  serious  trouble  upon  himself. 

These  considerations,  and  the  extreme 
dislike  he  entertained  towards  Bates,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  pause,  at  all  events,  before  he 
took  irrevocable  action.  A  few  days  would 
probably  show  the  course  which  events 
were  going  to  take.  If  the  Highlanders 
continued  to  march  at  the  same'  pace  as 
hitherto,  they  would  be  in  London  in  little 
more  than  a  week.  Then  all  doubt  would 


he  at  a’i  end.  And  De  Clifford’s  attendant 
had  said  that  his  patient  wotdd  have  i<i 
remain  whore  ho  was  for  a  week  at  least. 
So  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste. 

“I’ll  wait  and  sec,”  thought  Richard. 
“If  the  Jacobites  get  the  upper  hand,  I’ll 
make  friends  with  De  Clifford ;  if  the  day 
goes  against  them,  I  think  I’ll  carry  my 
information  to  Colonel  Warton.  I  can  do 
so  through  John,  rather  than  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  with  Bates.  I  do  hate 
him  so.  After  all,  Colonel  Warton  can  do  a 
deal  more  than  he  can.  And  I’ll  make  a 
point  of  being  here  on  Saturday,  when  old 
Crawley  comes,  and  find  out  the  secret  of 
that  door.  Mostyn  spoke  of  seven  on 
Saturday  morning,  I’ll  be  here  at  half¬ 
past  six.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


"■  "  ■  ■■ 

jFoIlofo  Sip ! 


Follow  up !  Now,  you  fellows,  he  quick  ! 

Stick  close  on  the  hall,  do  you  hear  ? 

Charge  that  “  half-back,  '•  and  don’t  let  him 
kick  ; 

Go  at  him — that’s  right — now  it’s  clear. 
Follow  up  !  There  are  others  to  pass  ! 

Look  out !  give  Mat  fellow  a  roll ! 

Good  again  !  there’s  one  more  “  sent  to  grass  ;  ” 
Now  steady — hurrah,  it’s  a  goal ! 


Follow  up  !  Yes,  yov  won  it  by  that; 

You  stuck  to  the  leather  like  wax  ;  ‘ 

And  your  foemen  you  simply  laid  fiat, 

Although  they  were  precious  good  “  backs.  ’ 
’Twas  the  fact  that  you  did  follow  up. 

And  spoilt  every  chance  there  might  be, 
That  has  gained  you  the  goal  and  the  “  Cup 
’Twas  nothing  but  that,  don’t  you  see  ? 


Follow  up  !  not  in  football  alone 
(You’ll  find  it  an  excellent  rule) ; 

But  in  work  o1  °r  which  some  would  groan, 
They'll  never  get  high  in  the  school. 

Treat  your  ta.x  like  the  hall  in  the  match. ; 

Stick  close  to  it — drive  it  along  ; 

Never  stop  or  a  “  shin  ”  or  a  scratch, 

But  rush  it  right  hang  through  the  throng. 

Follow  up,  when  yon’ve  started  in  life, 

Don’t  lag  when  you  once  have  begun, 

Or  you’ll  very  soon  find  in  the  strife 
A  goal  you  have  lost,  and  not  won. 

There  are  “backs”  such  as  Idleness,  Sloth — ■ 

Go  at  ’em  full  slick,  knock  ’em  down  ; 

Only  charge  them,  you’11  “flummox”  them, 
both, 

A  goal  will  your  efforts,  soon  crown. 

Somerville  Gibnee, 


THE  SURPRISING-  ADVENTURES  OF 
MR.  GOLIGHTLY. 


By  Paul  Blake, 

Author  of  “  Tke  Two  Chums,"  “  Sigvald  the  Viking,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  VI. 


IT  seemed  an  age  before  Mr.  Goligbtly 
regained  his  senses.  It  was  like  coming 
back  to  life  after  a  century  of  unconscious¬ 
ness.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  breathe  freely 
once  more;  to  lie  quietly  and  enjoy  the 
delight  of  mere  existence  ! 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  he  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  look  about  him.  What 
had  happened  F  The  valve-rope  had  not 
been  touched,  that  was  clear,  for  he  had 
noticed  its  position  exactly.  Besides,  Mr. 
Simpson  was  lying  in  his  former  attitude, 
still  unconscious. 

However,  the  F.S.A.  gradually  recovered, 
and  soon  they  were  both  sitting  up,  gazing 
at  each  other.  The  air  around  them  was 


comparatively  warm ;  their  wraps  became 
too  heavy.  Mr.  Golightly  staggered  to  Ms 
feet  and  looked  around. 

Far  below  was  a  belt  of  clouds,  but  on. 
looking  more  closely  he  could  see  a  few 
rifts  in  the  mass,  and  through  them  there 
appeared  something  dark.  Could  it  be  the 
earth  again  F 

He  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry  of  joy. 

“I’ve  done  it!”  cried  Mr.  Simpson. 
“  See,  we  have  reached  thirty -eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  the  highest  ever  known  !  My 
dream  is  accomplished  !  I’m  the  happiest 
man  on  the  earth  !  ” 

“  I  wish  we  were  on  the  earth,”  said  Mr. 
Golightly.  “  Where  are  we  F  ” 
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Mr.  Simpson  slowly  dragged  himself  to 
a  standing  position. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  the  other,  lis¬ 
tening  attentively  to  a  strange  noise  above 
them. 

Mr.  Simpson  recovered  his  powers  in  a 
moment.  He  jumped  to  the  edge  of  the 
car  and  looked  down. 

“  Quick !  ”  he  shouted;  “  overboard  with 
everything  !  The  balloon  has  burst !  ” 

In  a  minute  the  stove  was  lifted  up  and 
thrown  over ;  the  loss  of  its  weight  was 
enough  to  cause  the  descent  to  be  less 
rapid. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  asked  the  aider- 
man. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  certain  my  balloon 
could  never  split;  I  made  it  myself.” 

“Perhaps  something  hit  it,”  suggested 
the  other. 

“  I  know  !  ”  shouted  the  aeronaut.  “  It 
was  the  shot  I  fired  at  you ;  it  must  have 
split  the  silk.  Look  out !  we  are  in  the 
clouds — and  rain-clouds,  too.  We  shall  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  five  minutes  !  ” 

Cloaks,  boots,  everything  was  thrown 
over.  It  was  no  time  to  hesitate,  but  still 
they  descended.  Then  as  they  left  the 
clouds  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  them. 

“  The  sea  !  the  sea  !  ” 

No  land  was  in  sight,  only  an  immense 
boundless  waste  of  waters. 

“  Quick  !  cut  the  ropes  !  ”  shouted  Mr. 
Simpson. 

They  still  possessed  a  hatchet — the  most 
valuable  of  their  tools  in  an  emergency. 
The  car  was  cut  loose,  and  fell  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  splash  into  the  sea,  the  two  men 
clinging  to  the  ropes  and  network.  They 
were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  water 
when  the  last  rope  snapped ;  now  they  rose 
again  to  a  couple  of  hundred  feet. 

The  gas  was  suffocating  them ;  their 
hands  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  in¬ 
tense  cold,  though  it  was  warm  enough 
now.  They  both  felt  that  they  could  not 
hold  on  much  longer. 

“  Can  you  swim  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Simpson. 

“  I  used  to.  But  what’s  the  good  ?  ” 

“  If  we  can  only  drop  near  the  car  we 
can  get  into  it ;  it's  watertight,  and  I  can 
see  it  is  floating.  We  are  just  over  it. 


salt  water.  A  moment  after  the  head  of 
his  companion  appeared  close  beside  him, 
sputtering  and  gasping. 

“  There’s  the  car,”  said  the  aeronaut, 
motioning  with  his  head.  “Look  sharp! 
there  may  be  sharks  in  these  seas,  for  all 
we  know.” 

It  scarcely  needed  that  fear  to  make  the 
alderman  do  his  best.  Fortunately  the 


A  yell  of  horror  interrupted  him;  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  himself. 

“  It’s  gone  !  ”  he  cried,  frantically ;  “  it's 
gone  !  ” 

It  was  too  true ;  the  instrument  which 
registered  the  altitude  they  had  attaii  ed 
had  disappeared.  Mr.  Simpson  was  out  of 
his  mind  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  They  will  never  believe  I’ve  done  it,” 


sea  was  calmness  itself  and  after  a  few 
minutes’  swim  they  rea  hod  the  car,  into 
which  they  clambered  b  i  the  ropes  hanging 
loosely  from  it. 

“Hullo!  she  wants  bailing,”  remarked 
Mr.  Simpson.  “  Bail  her  with  your  hands, 
we’ve  nothing  else.” 

Fortunately  the  car  had  fallen  nearly 
straight  down,  and  so  had  not  capsized. 
When  the  water  was  disposed  of  they  found 
their  former  aerial  home  did  not  do  badly 
on  the  water. 


Shall  I  make  a  fresh  slit  and  descend  near 
it  ?  It’s  our  only  chance.” 

Mr.  Golightly  nodded  assent,  and  shut 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

rjliiE  next  thing  he  was  conscious  of  was 
1  a  rush  of  water  over  his  head  as  he 
sank  into  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  would  never  come  to  the  surface  again, 
but  V"  did  at  last  with  his  mouth  full  of 


When  all  immediate  danger  was  removed 
the  two  men  sat  down  to  draw  a  long  sigh 
of  relief. 

“  Could  anything  have  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Simpson.  “  We  have 
been  most  uncommonly  lucky.” 

“Lucky?”  ejaculated  the  unhappy 
alderman.  “  If  you  call  this  luck  I  should 
like  to  know  your  idea  of  misfortune.” 

“  Why  everything  has  turned  out  exactly 
as  we  could  have  wished.  I  have  attained 
my  highest  ambition  ;  I — ” 


he  cried  ;  “all  our  labour  is  thrown  away 
What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Do  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Golightly,  “  why 
thank  your  stars  you  didn’t  fall  out  of  the 
car  with  it.  What  difference  does  a 
wretched  instrument  more  or  less  make  to 
us  now  ?  As  if  it  was  likely  we  should 
ever  see  home  again  !  ” 

But  fate  was  to  be  kinder  to  them  than 
their  fears.  A  vessel  came  in  sight,  and 
to  their  immense  joy  steamed  straight 
towards  them.  Before  long  they  were 
perceived  and  rescued. 

The  vessel  turned  out  to  be  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Golightly,  and  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  worthy  captain  at  find¬ 
ing  the  owner  of  his  ship  in  such  a  strange 
predicament.  However,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  for  the  unfortunate  aeronauts,  and 
!  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  were 
landed  safely  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Golightly 
having  telegraphed  from  Queenstown  to 
announce  his  safety. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  inconsolable.  The 
loss  of  his  instruments  was  too  great  a 
blow  for  him,  and  he  took  no  interest  in 
his  rescue.  As  he  anticipated,  the  scientific 
world  refused  to  credit  his  assertions, 
alleging  that  a  man’s  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  at  such  a  height  could  not  be  trust¬ 
worthy. 

As  to  Mr.  Golightly,  he  found,  to  his 
surprise,  that  his  absence  had  not  caused 
the  commotion  he  had  anticipated.  His 
wife  had  unexpectedly  gone  on  a  visit,  and 
never  knew  of  his  absence  at  all ;  whilst 
his  household  concluded  he  had  been  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  City,  as  he  sometimes  did  for 
several  days.  He,  too,  found  that  his 
story  did  not  meet  with  credence  from  his 
friends,  and  soon  refrained  from  telling  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  meet  with  a  bttter 
reception  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 

(the  end.) 
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DEATH  OR  FREEDOM: 


A  SPARTAN  STORY. 


CHATTER  I. 


ON  a  summer  evening,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  sun  was  taking 
a  lingering  fare¬ 
well  of  a  wild 
and  lonely  glen 
among  the 
mountains  of 
Southern 
Greece. 

The  air  was 
full  of  the  music 
of  rushing 
water,  for  a  tor¬ 
rent  ran  swiftly 
over  a  rocky 
bed  Avith  a 
strong,  deep 
current.  On 
either  side  of 
the  stream 
woods  sloped 
steeply  up¬ 
wards  ;  then  the 
bare  hill-side 
revealed  itself 
above  the  trees 
with  dark  jut¬ 
ting  fragments 
of  rock  piercing 
the  turf,  and 
here  and  there 
an  oleander 
bush,  with  rose- 
red  blossoms, 
clinging  to  the 
slope. 

Higher  still 
the  moorland 
ran  to  the  foot 
of  stern,  for¬ 
bidding  cliffs, 
which  towered 
up  towards  the 
evening  sky 
with  many  a 
rough  crag 
standing  out 
here  and  there. 

The  glen  was 
so  lonely,  so 
awful  in  its  se¬ 
clusion,  that  a 
solitary  wan¬ 
derer  might 
have  been  par¬ 
doned  for  ex¬ 
pecting  one  of 
the  fauns  or 
satyrs,  who  are 
thought  to 
haunt  such 
scenes,  to  leap 
out  from  the 
shadows  be- 
neath  the 
trees. 

But  the  scene  was  not  utterly  deserted, 
for  by  the  waterside,  just  where  a  line  of 
huge  boulders  stemmed  the  torrent  and 
supplied  a  means  of  crossing  its  headlong 
flood,  a  young  man  was  crouching.  His 
face,  of  fair  complexion  and  clear-cut  out¬ 
line,  looked  wan  and  wild ;  his  dress  was 
a  loose,  one -sleeved  tunic  of  coarse  woollen 
material,  dull-red  in  colour,  and  a  leathern 
cap  fitted  closely  on  his  bright,  curling 
hair. 

He  was  evidently  on  the  outlook  for 
something;  his  face  was  turned  towards 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  torrent,  and  he 


shoulders  were 
He  made  straight 
for  the  hollow  of 
the  glen,  and,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the 
loud  shout 
which  the 
watcher  raised, 
he  came  crash¬ 
ing  through  the 
branches  in  his 
direction,  and 
crossed  the  tor¬ 
rent. 

“  Is  that  you, 
Andreas?”  cried 
the  new-comer, 
flinging  himself 
down  on  the 
turf  ;  “  Zeus  be 
thanked  that  I 
have  speech  of 
you.  What 
brings  you 
here  ?  ” 

“  My  master 
sent  me  to  the 
little  pool, 
higher  up  the 
glen  yonder,  for 
water  -  snakes,” 
replied  the 
younger  and 
fairer  slave, 
pointing  to  a 
basket  of  eels 
that  lay  beside 
him.  “They 
told  me  that 
you,  Inaros,  had 
been  sent  forth 
to  hunt,  so  I 
waited  in  the 
hope  of  seeing 
you  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Yes,”  said 
the  elder,  “my 
master  Polybios 
bid  me  slay  the 
wolf  that  steals 
down  at  night 
into  the  plain  to 
ravage  his 
flocks.  All  day 
I  have  been 
tracking  him ; 
but  see,”  and 
he  drew  from 
his  bosom  the 
trophies  of  the 
chase,  “I  have 
killed  him ;  and 
here  are  the 
tongue  and 
paws  to  show 
at  Sparta.  Up  yonder  he  lies  dead  on  the 
moorland  above  the  cliffs.  Ah  !  ”  and  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  speaker  flashed,  “  as  I 
stood  beside  him  I  thought,  ‘  Would  that 
the  Spartan  master  lay  thus  stretched  at 
my  feet !  ’  For  he  is  like  the  wolf — as 
cruel,  pitiless,  and  fierce.” 

“Yes,  and  treacherous  as  well,”  re¬ 
joined  Andreas. 

“Treacherous!  Yes.  The  brood  is 

treacherous!”  cried  Inaros.  “Listen, 

Andreas.  You  have  not  long  been  in  their 
service,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Spar¬ 
tans  once  did.  I  have  heard  it  from  my 


“  He  anxiously  watched  the  cliff  against  the  sky.” 


Nor  was  he  disappointed.  High  up 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  crags  a 
figure  came  in  sight,  tiny,  and  almost  in¬ 
discernible  at  first ;  then,  as  the  form 
came  leaping  and  sliding  down  the  steep 
rocks,  darting  from  foothold  to  foothold  on 
the  cliff-face  with  wonderful  precision,  it 
became  apparent  that  this,  too,  was  a  young 
man,  dressed  like  the  other.  And  the 
rough  tunic  and  leathern  cap  would  have 
told  any  observer  at  the  time  that  these 
two  men,  stalwart  and  handsome  though 
they  were,  were  Helots,  or  slaves,  belong¬ 
ing  to  masters  in  the  town  of  Sparta,  not  far 


anxiously  watched  the  cliff  against  the  I  away.  Across  his  broad 
sky.  I  slung  a  bow  and  quiver. 
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father,  who  would  never  tell  the  tale  with¬ 
out  making  me  vow  inextinguishable  hatred 
to  our  tyrants.” 

<  •  Forty  years  ago  my  father’s  father, 
Menon,  revolted  against  our  taskmasters 
with  other  Helots.  They  were  overcome  in 
the  open  country,  and  Menon,  with  his 
companions,  tied  into  the  temple  of  Posei¬ 
don,  the  Sea-god,  at  Tsenarus.  There,  as 
you  know,  they  were  safe  by  the  right  of 
sanctuary.  Well,  when  the  pursuers  entered 
the  temple  and  saw  the  suppliants  kneel¬ 
ing,  they  raised  them  by  the  hand,  thus 
promising  them  safety,  and  encouraged 
them  to  leave  the  precincts.  But  when 
they  were  without,  the  Spartans  basely 
broke  the  sacred  pledge  they  had  given, 
and  butchered  them,  Andreas — the  men  to 
whOm  they  had  promised  pardon  by  the 
act  of  raising  them  from  the  shrine.” 

As  he  told  this  story  the  face  of  Inaros 
was  terrible  to  see,  in  the  storm  of  rage 
and  hate  awakened  by  the  memory,  and 
he  could  scarcely  control  his  voice.  And 
it  was  not  wonderful,  for  the  right  of 
suppliants  to  take  shelter  in  a  temple,  and 
the  solemn  promise  of  mercy  involved  in 
raising  them  by  the  hand,  were  bound  up 
in  the  very  heart  of  Greek  religion. 

Andreas  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  listened  to 
the  tale,  which,  indeed,  was  well  known 
among  the  Helots,  though  the  personal 
element  in  it  now  made  the  sacrilege  seem 
all  the  more  terrible.  But  the  declining 
sun  warned  the  slaves  to  start  homeward  ; 
they  rose  from  their  position  by  the  stream 
and  began  to  descend  the  glen  beside  the 
leaping  water.  Andreas  seemed  to  expect 
that  Inaros  should  say  more,  and  the  elder 
slave  continued,  after  a  pause,  as  they 
walked : 

“But  Poseidon  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  wrong  done  to  his  sanctuary,  for 
directly  afterwards  he,  the  Earth-Shaker, 
sent  a  mighty  earthquake,  which  made  the 
homes  of  the  Spartans  quiver  and  fall. 
They,  who  boast  themselves  so  valiant, 
ran  shrieking  in  terror  hither  and  thither, 
crying  on  the  outraged  god.  But  he  would 
not  save  them,  and  they  perished  miserably 
in  great  numbers.” 

“Where  is  your  father  now?”  asked 
Andreas. 

“  He  and  my  mother  live  far  away, 
across  the  blue  TEgean  ;  there  they  have 
a  happy  home  in  a  bright  city  by  the  sea. 
My  brothers  and  sisters  rise  by  their  side ; 
the  boys  are  brave  and  tall,  the  girls  fair 
and  gentle.  And  there  is  another  home 
near,  where  a  stately  maiden  treads ;  her 
hair  is  golden,  and  her  eyes  are  grave  and 
sweet.  If  I  could  but  see  her  she  would 
be  my  wife,  for  we  have  loved  each  other 
long.  But  her  parents  and  mine  had  a 
merciful  master,  who  gave  them  freedom, 
while  I  am  left  to  drag  out  the  wretched 
life  of  a  Helot,  far  from  all  those  whom  I 
love.” 

“But  cannot  you,  too,  gain  freedom, 
Inaros  ?  ”  asked  Andreas,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  companion’s  tale. 

“  Never  !  You  do  not  know  my  master, 
Polybios,  or  you  would  not  ask.  He  is 
the  most  scornful  of  tyrants,  and  treats  me 
like  a  dog.  ‘  Does  a  cur  want  freedom  ?  ’ 
he  asked  me  one  day,  when  I  besought 
him  to  try  me  by  any  act,  however  hard, 
that  I  might  win  the  boon.” 

“  Yet,  perhaps,  we  might  take  freedom,” 
pursued  Andreas. 

“  That  shows  you  have  but  lately  come 
to  our  city.  Do  you  not  know  of  the 
secret  band  of  young  Spartans  who  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  land,  ready  with 
dagger  to  slay  at  once  any  Helot  who  may 


be  suspected  ?  *  And  if  we  escape  their 
thrust,  the  swift,  keen-scented  Laconian 
hounds  would  be  upon  our  track  ere  many 
hours  had  passed.  If  we  could  all  com¬ 
bine  we  might  succeed,  yet  I  fear  the 
Helots  are  too  dispirited  now  to  wish  to 
unite.  Life  is  dear  to  me  for  the  sake  of 
iEnone  beyond  the  sea,”  pursued  Inaros, 
his  eyes  growing  misty,  “  or  I  would  reck 
little  of  death,  and  would  fly  at  Polybios’s 
throat  the  next  time  he  strikes  me,  caring 
not  if  he  pierced  my  heart  with  his  dag¬ 
ger.” 

The  two  slaves  had  by  this  time  de¬ 
scended  the  course  of  the  stream  to  a 
poilit  where  the  glen  widened,  and  a  plain, 
studded  with  low  hills,  was  seen  lying 
beneath.  The  town  of  Sparta,  whither 
they  were  bound,  spread  over  these  low 
hills  in  irregular  straggling  fashion.  It 
was  more  like  a  collection  of  villages  than 
a  city  of  fame  and  power,  yet  in  those 
insignificant  homes  dwelt  a  race  of  men 
the  renown  of  whose  valour  will  never  die 
so  long  as  the  world  endures. 

The  conversation  of  Inaros  and  Andreas 
now  turned  upon  the  conflict  that  was 
raging  at  the  time  between  Athens  and 
her  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sparta  and 
her  allies  on  the  other,  for  it  was  the 
seventh  year  of  the  “  Peloponnesian  War,” 
and  thrilling  were  the  events  of  the  period. 
As  they  talked  they  came  to  a  little  home¬ 
stead,  where  an  aged  man  was  watering 
his  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

“  Hail,  Leocrates  !  ”  said  Inaros,  paus¬ 
ing.  “  Have  you  heard  how  trie  war  is 
progressing  ?  ” 

The  old  man  merely  raised  his  head  for 
a  moment,  shook  it  as  he  glanced  at  the 
strangers,  and  -went  on  with  his  watering, 
though  the  hand  which  held  the  vessel 
trembled.  He  was  clad  like  the  Helots,  in 
•  a  tunic  and  cap,  without,  the  cloak  which 
was  the  mark  of  the  free  dwellers  in 
Sparta. 

He  too  was  a  slave,  but  one  of  the  large 
class  who,  like  the  serfs  of  Bussia,  were 
bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt, 
and  cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters  in  Sparta,  paying  a  heavy  tribute 
as  rent  out  of  the  produce.  Inaros  and 
Andreas  on  the  other  hand  belonged  to 
the  domestic  class  of  slaves,  who  were 
attached  to  the  household  of  masters  in 
Sparta,  and  had  a  harder  lot  than  the 
country  Helots,  simply  because  they  were 
the  victims  of  immediate  contact  with  the 
caprices  of  men  who  despised  and  ill- 
treated  them. 

“  What  !  ”  continued  Inaros,  seeing  the 
old  man’s  apathy,  “  have  you  not  heard  j 
that  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  ai-my — four 
hundred,  many  of  them  out  of  the  best 
families  in  Sparta — are  shut  up  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  which  fronts  the  Bay 
of  Pylos  ?  The  fort  of  Pylos,  on  the  coast, 
they  say,  was  built  as  a  pastime  by  the 
soldiers  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian, 
because  they  were  detained  there  in  bad 
weather.  Now  they  are  occupying  it  to 
some  purpose.  The  Spartans  seized  the 
island  opposite,  but  in  the  sea-fight  that 
followed  they  were  worsted,  and  those  who 
were  encamped  on  the  island  were  cut  off 
there.  The  Athenian  ships  are  blockading 
them,  and  though  the  noblest  in  Sparta  are 
there,  what  are  they  to  do,  without  food, 
but  yield  at  last  ?  They  have  even  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens  asking  peace.” 

“  You  speak  truly,  Inaros,  son  of  Pisan - 


A  tian<l  of  .100  ynutiR  citizens  (Kpinrrela,  ICryptein) 
formed  a  secret  league  for  this  purpose. 


der,”  rejoined  the  peasant;  “but  I  car©- 
not,  since  they  stole  my  son  from  me,  for 
anything.  He  was  the  staff  of  my  age; 
they  took  him  away  to  fight,  and  1  know 
not  if'  he  is  alive  or  dead.  If  you  can  tell 
me  aught  of  him  I  will  listen  ;  if  not,  I  do- 
not  care  for  tales  about  the  war;  ”  and  he 
turned  hopelessly  away. 

“  Poor  old  man !  they  might  have  left 
him  his  son  !  ”  said  Inaros,  as  they  hurried 
along  towards  Sparta.  “But,  lonely  or 
old,  it  matters  little  to  them  what  is  the 
fate  of.a  Helot.” 

So  the  two  young  men  entered  the  city, 
the  one  carrying  his  basket  of  eels,  the  other 
with  the  trophies  of  the  slain  wolf,  wrapped 
in  a  large  leaf,  in  his  hand.  As  they  went 
they  met  many  of  the  citizens  coming  from 
the  public  supper,  and  stepped  aside  to  let 
them  pass,  with  a  bow,  while  the  Spartans, 
even  in  the  chance  look  or  gesture  they 
addressed  to  the  youths,  showed  ineffable 
disdain  of  them,  as  though  they  belonged 
to  some  mean  species  of  animal. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  this  chafed  the 
proud  spirit  of  Inaros,  unsubdued  as  it  was 
by  a  life  of  slavery.  His  fist  clenched  in¬ 
voluntarily  as  he  was  making  the  necessary 
obeisance,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  a 
dusky  red.  Andreas,  who  had  been  made 
a  prisoner  not  long  ago,  and  who  was 
utterly  crushed  by  his  misfortunes,  showed 
less  of  this  smouldering  rebellion  than  his 
friend ;  his  eye  was  dull  and  sad,  and  his 
bearing  was  dejected. 

When  the  youths  had  to  cross  the  Agora, 
or  public  market-place,  they  found  crowds 
of  citizens  collected,  busily  talking.  This 
was  unusual  in  the  stern  routine  of  Spartan 
life,  for  the  citizens  were,  as  a  rule,  too 
much  absorbed  in  drill  and  military  discip¬ 
line  to  congregate  for  gossip  like  the 
Athenians. 

“See  these  throngs,  Andreas!  News 
has  doubtless  come  from  P5’los  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  embassy,”  cried  Inaros.  “  Me- 
thought  there  was  a  look  as  of  new  tidings 
on  the  face  of  many  whom  I  met.” 

“  I  will  ask,”  said  the  younger  man  ; 
and  drawing  near  a  citizen  who  stood  a 
little  apart  from  one  of  the  groups,  he 
timidly  inquired,  “  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to 
tell  me  if  the  news  has  come  from 
Pylos.  Are  the  terms  of  peace  concluded 
with  Athens  ?  ” 

“  And  what  does  the  news  from  Pylos 
or  Athens  matter  to  you,  slave  ?  ”  rejoined 
the  haughty  Spartan.  “  Are  you  a  citizen 
that  yTou  are  interested  in  State  matters  ? 
Learn  to  conduct  yourself  more  fitly.”  As 
he  spoke  he  struck  Andreas  across  the  face 
with  the  light  staff  that  he,  like  all  other 
citizens,  carried  in  his  hand,  and  turned 
contemptuously  on  his  heel. 

The  slight  form  of  the  young  Helot 
seemed  to  thrill  with  sudden  fury ;  rage 
and  rebellion  flashed  into  his  face,  and  he 
started  as  though  he  would  return  the 
blow.  But  Inaros  held  him  back,  saying, 
in  an  undertone,  “  Stop,  unless  you  court 
death.  You  should  not  have  addressed  a 
citizen,  you  are  defenceless  ;  what  can  you 
do  in  the  crowd  ?  ” 

Andreas  submitted  to  his  friend’s  touch 
upon  his  arm,  and  they  went  on  their  way 
with  the  downcast  bearing  which  was 
enforced  on  slaves.  But  suddenly  Inaros 
caught  sight  of  a  face  that  he  knew. 

“There  is  the  Helot  Diotreplies.  His 
master  is  one  of  those  who  went  to  Pylos 
to  hear  how  the  embassy  had  sped.  He 
will  tell  us  what  we  wish  to  know.”  And 
they  passed,  as  though  by  accident,  close 
beside  the  slave  in  question,  whose  lord 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  conversation  with 


a  group  of  Spartans.  Diotrephes  dared  not 
greet  his  friends  oponly,  but,  as  he  stood 
behind  his  master,  he  contrived  to  say,  in 
their  hearing, 

‘ 1  The  errand  is  fruitless  ;  the  Athenians 
will  have  no  peace.” 

“  So  there  we  have  our  answer,”  Inaros 
said  to  Andreas,  as  they  turned  aside  from 
the  Agora ;  ‘  ‘  and  for  all  the  love  I  bear  to 
the  State,  the  news  was  not  worth  the  pains 
you  took  in  getting  it.” 

Yet  the  tidings  had  importance  for  the 
two  slaves  if  they  could  only  have  foreseen 
the  future. 

They  parted  at  this  juncture  and  went  to 
the  quarters  where  each  citizen  who  owned 
them  kept  his  private  establishment,  and 
where,  with  the  aspirations  and  forceful 
strength  of  men,  these  Helots  wore  doomed 
to  domestic  drudgery  on  scanty  fare,  harsh 
contemptuous  treatment,  and  even  torture 
on  occasion.  The  journey  up  the  mountain 
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glen  had  been  an  unwonted  pleasure  for 
both.  Only  the  needs  of  Cleobis,  the  harsh 
master  of  Andreas,  would  have  induced 
him  to  send  the  slave  on  such  an  errand, 
but  he  wanted  fish  for  his  contribution  to 
the  public  mess-table,  and  Polybios  was 
anxious  for  the  life  of  the  wolf  that  had 
ravaged  his  farm  stock. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Helots  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  strange  life  at  Sparta,  where 
the  citizens  formed  an  army  under  strict 
rigorous  discipline,  eating  together  in  pub¬ 
lic,  sleeping  in  barracks,  and  only  visiting 
their  homes,  where  the  wives,  children,  and 
slaves  dwelt,  at  intervals ;  where  the  five 
ephors,  or  magistrates,  exerted  a  dread  and 
irresponsible  authority,  and  issued  decrees 
to  be  carried  out  in  secret ;  where  the 
Helots,  speaking  the  same  language  and  of 
the  same  race  as  their  oppressors,  were 
yearly  declared  by  the  ephors  to  be  ene¬ 
mies,  that  their  murder  might  be  lawful ; 
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and  whore  the  band  of  citizens  called  the 
Krypteia  would  execute  with  fearful  swift¬ 
ness  and  silence  any  sentence  of  vengeance 
against  the  slaves. 

It  was  no  infrequent  thing  for  a  Helot 
whose  talents  marked  him  for  distinction 
to  disappear,  none  knowing  his  end  or  car¬ 
ing  to  inquire.  And  shortly  after  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing  two  thou¬ 
sand  Helots,  who  by  their  bravery  had  ren¬ 
dered  service  to  the  State,  were  singled  out, 
formally  set  at  liberty,  and  led,  crowned 
with  garlands,  round  the  temples,  as  a  con¬ 
secration  to  the  happiness  to  come.  But 
the  freedom  proved  the  freedom  of  death. 
None  but  the  executioners  heard  their 
dying  cries  or  marked  the  bitterness  of  dis¬ 
appointed  hope  with  which  they  closed 
their  eyes  for  ever  on  the  world;  and  the 
dark  mystery  of  their  fate  was  never  re¬ 
vealed, 

( To  be  continued.) 


PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  OF  SLAVE-HUNTING. 

By  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  f.r.g.s. 


The  ship  howled  along  before  the  wind,  and 
all  hands  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  sail. 
Towards  evening  one  was  sighted  on  the  star¬ 
board  bow,  and  we  altered  our  course  two  or  three 
points  to  make  for  it.  A  bright  night  succeeded 
a  hot  day,  and  before  darkness  set  in  we  were 
sufficiently  close  to  the  chase  to  satisfy  us  she 
did  not  altogether  resemble  the  dhow  we  were 
in  search  of,  and  the  description  of  which  we  had 
just  received  must  have  been  accurate,  as  it 
tallied  with  that  given  us  at  Zanzibar.  It  was 
a  disappointment,  but  we  continued  on  our 
course,  kept  a  bright  look-out,  and  hoped  for 
better  luck  next  time.  So  passed  the  night, 
and  at  early  dawn,  as  many  eyes  swept  the  hori¬ 
zon,  a  largo  dhow  was  descried  almost  right 
ahead.  The  word  was  quickly  passed  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  who  summoned  the  captain. 
The  former  went  up  aloft  to  the  cross-trees,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes’  anxious  survey,  hailed  the 
deck  with  the  intimation  that  he  had  no  doubt 
the  stranger  was  the  vessel  we  were  in  search  of. 
As  the  early  morning  light  broadened  into  day 
a  strong  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the 
first  lieutenant’s  opinion  was  alforded  by  the 
strange  sail  altering  her  course  and  heading  to- 
ivards  the  land.  We  “followed  motions,’’  as 
they  say  at  sea,  and  then  ensued  a  very  close 
and  pretty  chase. 

It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  or  at  least 
of  liberty,  for  the  slaves,  while  the  crew  of  the 
slaver  would  be  punished  at  the  option  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  vessel  would  be  confiscated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  inspiriting  work  for 
us.  Nothing  more  exciting  can  be  imagined 
than  a  stern  chase  at  sea,  as  one  is  swayed  by 
the  alternating  sentiments  of  hope  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  Now  we  appeared  to  be  gaining, 
then  there  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
that  we  had  lost  ground  ;  wagers  were  laid  that 
we  would  make  the  fugitive  our  prize,  and 
that  she  would  escape  us.  Before  noon  it 
became  manifest  that  we  were  overhauling  the 
dhow,  and  if  the  wind  held  there  was  every 
probability  of  our  boarding  her  before  nightfall. 
If  this  were  not  accomplished  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  her  escaping  in  the  darkness,  and 
dire  would  have  been  the  disappointment  on 
board  of  the  Malabar  at  this  mischance.  The 
slaver  had  changed  her  course  in  the  hope  of 
outsailing  us,  and  was  now  lying  close-hauled 
to  the  wind  “  on  a  bowline,”  as  the  expression 
is  when  the  weather  bowlines  are  hauled  out 
and  the  yards  are  braced  up  sharp.  But  this  was 
the  best  point  of  sailing  with  the  ship,  and  the 
chase  lost  still  more  ground.  There  was  much 
glee  exhibited  at  this  among  all  hands,  who 
recognised  the  fact  that  if  success  was  to  be  at- 
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tained  there  was  not  too  much  time  before 
darkness  set  in  wherein  to  achieve  it. 

The  enemy,  as  we  may  call  them,  perceiving 
that  their  chance  of  escape  was  lessening,  were 
guilty  of  a  ruse.  The  look-out  hailed  from  the 
masthead  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  water 
ahead,  who  had  either  fallen  or  been  thrown 
overboard  from  the  slaver.  What  was  our  cap¬ 
tain  to  do  ?  The  dictates  of  humanity  required 
that  we  should  heave -to,  lower  a  boat,  and 
pick  him  up  ;  but  then  were  we  to  adopt  this 
course  it  was  manifest  that  we  should  lose  so 
much  ground  that  the  slaver  would  escape. 
Our  captain  was  a  humane  officer,  and  doubtless 
he  and  many  other  men  on  board  the  Malabar 
would  have  risked  life  and  limb  in  rescuing  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  apparently  sacrificed  by 
the  cruel  wretches  on  board  the  chase  to  save 
themselves  and  their  cargo  from  capture  ;  but 
then  all  hope  of  freeing  the  slaves  would  be  at 
an  end,  so  that  in  saving  one  life  from  death  we 
were  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  all  the  others  and 
the  lives  of  man}'',  for  on  a  calculation  one 
quarter  of  those  shipped  died  during  the  long 
voyage  to  the  port  of  disembarkation  in  the 
Red  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf.  So  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  it  was  better  to  let  the  poor  wretch 
drown  than  lose  the  time  necessary  to  pick  him 
up. 

But  after  a  brief  consultation  with  the  first 
lieutenant  the  captain  determined  to  make  an 
effort,  which  could  be  done  without  risking  the 
loss  of  the  prize  almost  within  our  grasp.  The 
word  was  passed,  and  soon  a  smart  forecastle 
man,  who  had  been  some  voyages  in  a  whaler, 
agreed  to  make  the  attempt  to  throw  a  line  over 
the  man  as  the  ship  passed  near  him.  This  was 
feasible,  as  on  nearing  him  it  was  apparent  from 
his  position  in  the  water  that  he  was  not  swim¬ 
ming — possibly  he  knew  nothing  of  this  accom¬ 
plishment — but  was  prevented  from  drowning  by 
some  pieces  of  wood  or  other  buoyant  material 
fastened  round  his  body  under  his  awns.  A 
very  slight  deviation  in  our  course  brought  the 
man  alongside,  and  some  men  were  slung 
securely  on  the  side  to  seize  him  should  the 
lasso  miss  or  fall  over  his  head  and  neck  only, 
when  he  would  have  been  strangled.  All  hands 
eagerly  watched  the  experiment,  as  the  good 
ship,  straining  and  plunging  under  the  press  of 
sail,  and  cleverly  steered  by  a  couple  of  smart 
seamen,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
quartermaster,  neared  the  figure  rising  and  sink¬ 
ing  with  the  swell,  and  raising  its  hands  and 
voice  in  supplication  to  the  passers-by.  Now 
he  was  close  to  the  vessel’s  forefoot.  A  slight 
turn  of  the  helm  and  he  was  alongside,  and  the 
line,  deftly  thrown,  fell  over  his  head  and  body. 


With  ready  intelligence  he  clung  to  it.  With 
the  assistance  of  several  willing  pairs  of  hands, 
who  stationed  themselves  in  the  forechains  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  soon  dragged  on  deck,  out  of 
breath  and  displaying  some  trepidation,  for  he 
did  not  quite  know  what  would  be  done  to  him, 
but  none  the  worse  for  his  immersion.  A  ring¬ 
ing  cheer  greeted  the  poor  fellow  as  he  was 
pulled  over  the  side,  and  his  deliverer,  the  old 
whaler,  also  received  a  present  from  the 
captain. 

But  we  were  not  secure  of  our  prize,  and  an 
accident  happened  at  this  time  which,  had  the 
enemy  observed,  they  might  have  put  to  such 
good  use  as  to  ensure  their  own  safety.  We  were 
at  the  time  going  close  to  the  wind  with  every 
sail  set  and  all  the  bowlines  hauled  out.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  mizzen-topmast  carried  away  and  fell 
over  the  side,  dragging  with  it,  of  course,  the 
mizzen-topsail,  top-gallant  sail,  and  royal.  We 
had  known  the  spar  was  weak,  and  it  had  been 
temporarily  fished  at  sea,  the  intention  being  to 
fit  a  new  topmast  at  Zanzibar,  which  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  our  departure  prevented.  Blank 
amazement  settled  on  every  face  at  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  at  a  blow  destroyed  our  chance 
of  overhauling  the  slaver.  But  fortune  was  on 
our  side,  and  the  enemy  themselves,  albeit  un¬ 
wittingly,  brought  about  their  own  discomfiture. 
They  had  not  seen  the  loss  we  had  incurred,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  finding  themselves  losing 
ground  faster  when  sailing  “  on  a  bowline 
than  when  “running  free,”  suddenly  altered 
their  course,  and  put  the  dhow  before  the  wind. 

A  hearty  cheer  rent  the  air  on  board  the  old 
cruiseras  our  bravefellows  marked  themanceuvre,. 
and  on  our  following  suit,  which  we  did  with 
great  alacrity,  it  was  universally  recognised  that 
they  had  delivered  themselves  into  our  hands. 

Everything,  indeed,  looked  well  for  our  suc¬ 
cess,  and  while  the  gallant  vessel  bowled  along 
towards  her  prey  as  though  inspired  with  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  pursuit,  the  mizzen- 
topmeri  laid  aloft,  and  with  the  smartness  of 
a  well-trained  crew  of  man-o’-war’s  men  re¬ 
paired  the  damage  with  surprising  celerity.  The 
stump  of  the  topmast  was  sent  down  on  deck,  a 
new  spar  was  “swayed”  aloft  and  “  Added,” 
and  before  the  chase  was  aware  of  the  advantage 
placed  at  her  disposal  by  chance,  which  she  had 
unwittingly  let  slip,  the  damages  were  repaired 
and  the  fop-gallant  sail  was  set.  Just  as  this 
was  done  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  we  were 
near  enough  togive  the  slaver  a  taste  of  our  metal. 
Yawing  a  few  points,  a  bow-chaser  was  fired, 
but  the  gun  being  elevated  a  little  too  much,  th& 
shot  passed  over  the  dhow. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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STARS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Fig-  I.— The  Northerly  Sky  at  10  p.m.  on  March  15. 
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Fig.  2.— The  Southerly  Sky  at  10  p.m.  on  March  15. 


jAt  9  p.m.  on  the  23rd  the  constellations  on  the  meri¬ 
dian  are  the  Swan,  Cepheus,  the  Little  Bear,  the 
Dragon,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Lynx,  the  Crab,  Hydra, 
and  Argo.  The  line  passes  through  Polaris,  Talitha 
in  the  Great  Bear,  and  near  Alphard— the  Serpents 
Heart — in  Hydra.  Mercury  is  in  Aquarius,  Venus 
in  Aries,  Mars  in  Caucer,  Jupiter  in  Gemini,  and 
Saturn  in  Taurus.] 

From  staid  Polaris  cast  a  glance 
To  beauteous  Lyra’s  lines, 

’Twill  guide  rectangular  from  there 
To  where  Arcturus  shines. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dragon,  and 
on  the  west  by  Coma  Berenices  and  Canes 
Yenatici,  we  have  next  the  large  constellation  of 
Bootes,  the  herdsman,  bear-keeper,  or  waggon- 
driver.  He  is  generally  figured  with  a  club  in 
his  hand,  and  having  between  his  legs  the 


bright  star  Arcturus.  Arcturus  (which  is  simply 
the  Greek  for  the  Bear’s  Tail — the  bear  at  one 
time  having  been  represented  with  even  a  much 
more  lengthy  tail  than  it  has  at  present)  was 
the  first  star  to  be  observed  with  a  telescope  in 
broad  daylight,  a  wonderful  feat  in  1635,  but  an 
insignificant  one  now,  when  fifth-magnitude 
stars  are  studied  at  noon.  He  is  the  brightest  of 
the  stars  within  the  zodiac,  and  one  of  the  easiest 
to  identify.  At  one  time  Bootes  was  Areas,  the 
wool-spinning  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
figures  in  the  sky  that  go  round  the  pole  “right 
side  forwards  and  right  side  up.” 

At  the  foot  of  Leo,  bounded  by  him  and 
Sextans,  Hydra,  Corvus,  and  Virgo,  there  has 
now  come  into  view  a  group  of  seven  stars  of  no 
great  brightness,  called  Crater,  or  the  Cup. 


The  principal  star  in  Crater  is  Alkes,  though 
5  Crateri  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bright.  The 
1  Cup  lies  away  between  Regulus  and  Denebola, 
and  a  line  produced  from  the  Bear  pointers 
will  pass  through  it.  Its  stars  bear  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  outline  of  an  hour-glass.  In 
the  southern  diagram  given  herewith  Leo  forms 
the  principal  group,  and  Crater  comes  just 
above  it,  and  between  the  quadrilateral  of 
Corvus  and  the  meridian. 

On  the  other  side  of  Bootes,  between  him  and 
Hercules,  comes  the  well-known  hoop  of  the 
Northern  Crown,  the  brightest  gem  of  which  is 
Gemma,  often  called  Alphecca,  the  chief  of  the 
Crown  Jewels.  The  crown  is  Ariadne’s,  and  is 
the  one  given  to  her  by  Bacchus  when  she 
threw  in  her  lot  w  ith  him  after  Theseus  deserted 
-  her  at  Naxos.  It  is  a  very  clear  constellation, 
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and  one  of  the  very  few  in  which  a  faint  resem¬ 
blance  can  he  traced  to  that  from  which  it  takes 
its  name. 

Says  the  poetical  admiral — one  of  the  best 
practical  astronomers  that  ever  lived — 

Arcturus  east  to  Vega  join. 

The  Northern  Crown  you'll  spy  ; 

But  west  to  Ursa’s  second  star 
He  marks  Cor  Caroli. 

And  no  mistake  can  well  befall 
The  man  who  little  kuows, 

So  bright  and  circular  tile  Crown 
Conspicuously  glows. 


THE  SILVER  CANON: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE 
FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  “ In  the  King's  Name,"  “Nat  the 
Naturalist etc. 

CHAPTER  XXV. — BAET’s  FIRST  BISON. 

JOSES  was  wrong,  for  no  sign  was  seen  of 
buffalo  that  day,  and  thus  the  next 
morning,  after  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
camp  out  in  the  wilderness,  the  Beaver 
took  them  in  quite  a  different  direction, 
parallel  to  the  camp,  so  as  to  be  within 
range,  for  distance  had  to  be  remembered 
in  providing  meat  for  so  large  a  company. 
It  was  what  Joses  called  ticklish  work. 

“  You  must  keep  your  eyes  well  skinned, 
Master  Bart,”  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 
as  they  left  the  plain  for  an  undulating 
country,  full  of  depressions,  most  of  which 
contained  water,  and  whose  gentle  hills 
were  covered  with  succulent  buffalo  grass. 
“  If  you  don’t,  my  lad,  you  may  find  your¬ 
self  dropping  down  on  to  a  herd  of  Apaches 
instead  of  buffaloes ;  and  I  can  tell  you, 
young  fellow,  that  a  buck  Injun’s  a  deal 
worse  thing  to  deal  with  than  a  bull  baffler. 
You  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.” 

“  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,  Joses,  you  may 
be  sure ;  but  suppose  I  should  come  upon 
an  Indian  party — what  am  I  to  do  ?” 

“Do,  jay  lad?  Why,  make  tracks  as 
sharp  as  ever  you  can  to  your  friends — 
— that  is,  if  you  are  alone.” 

“  But  if  I  can’t  get  away,  and  they  shoot 
at  me  ?  ” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Joses, 
drily. 

“I  mean  what  am  I  to  do  if  I  am  in 
close  quarters,  and  feel  that  they  will  kill 
me  ?  ’’ 

“Oh,”  said  Joses,  grimly,  “I  should 
pull  up  short,  and  go  up  to  them  and  give 
them  my  hatchet,  and  rifle,  and  knife,  and 
say  to  ’em  that  you  hope  they  won’t  be  so 
wicked  as  to  kill  you,  for  you  are  very 
fond  of  Injun,  and  think  ’em  very  nice; 
and  then  you’ll  see  they’ll  be  as  pleased  as 
pleased,  and  they’ll  make  such  a  fuss  over 
you.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that,  Joses?” 

“  Mean  it,  my  lad  ?  to  be  sure  I  do.  A 
friend  of  mine  did  so,  just  as  I’ve  told  you, 
for  he  was  afraid  to  tight.” 

“  And  did  the  Indians  make  a  fuss  over 
him  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“  To  be  sure  they  did,  my  lad;  they  took 
his  weppuns,  and  then  they  set  him  on  his 
knees,  and  pulled  all  the  hair  off  his  head 
to  make  an  ornament  for  one  of  their  belts, 
and  then,  because  he  hollered  out  and 
didn’t.  like  it,  they  took  their  lariats  and 
tethering  pegs,  and  after  fixing  the  pegs 
in  the  ground,  they  put  a  rope  round  each 
of  his  ankles  and  his  wrists,  and  spread- 
eagled  him  out  tight,  and  then  they  lit  a 


fire  to  warm  themselves,  for  it  was  a  veiy 
cold  day.” 

“What !  ”  cried  Bart,  looking  aghast  at 
his  companion,  who  was  evidently  banter¬ 
ing  him. 

“  Oh  no,  not  to  roast  him,”  said  Joses, 
laughing;  “  they  didn’t  mean  that.  They 
lit  the  fire  on  purpose  to  warm  themselves  ; 
and  where  do  you  think  they  lit  it  ?  ” 

“In  a  hole  in  the  ground,”  said  Bart. 

“No,  my  boy ;  they  lit  it  on  that  poor 
fellow’s  chest,  and  kept  it  burning  there 
fiercely,  and  sat  round  it  and  warmed 
themselves ;  and  the  more  that  poor 
wretch  shrieked  for  mercy,  the  more  they 
laughed.” 

“  Joses,  it’s  too  horrid  to  believe,”  cried 
Bart. 

“Well,  it  does  sound  too  horrid;  don’t 
it,  eh  ?  But  it’s  the  simple,  honest  truth, 
my  boy,  for  some  of  they  Injuns  is  regular 
demons,  and  stop  at  nothing.  They  do 
any  mortal  thing  under  the  sun  to  a 
white.” 

“Then  you  would  not  surrender?  ”  said 
Bart. 

“Surrender?  What!  to  an  Indian? 
Not  till  I  hadn’t  got  a  bit  o’  life  in  my 
body,  my  lad.  Not  before.’’ 

“  But  would  you  have  me  turn  upon  them 
and  shoot  them,  Joses  ?  ”  said  the  lad,  with 
all  a  boy’s  horror  of  shedding  blood. 

“  Bart,  my  lad,”  said  Joses,  holding  out 
his  rough  hand,  which  the  boy  readily 
grasped,  “  if  you  askmejor  abit  of  advice, 
as  one  who  knows  pretty  well  what  un¬ 
friendly  Injun  is.  I’ll  give  it  to  you.” 

“  I  do  ask  it,  Joses,  for  it  horrifies  me  to 
think  of  trying  to  take  ainan’s  life.” 

“Of  course  it  does,  my  lad ;  so  it  used 
to  me.  But  here’s  my  bit  of  advice  for 
you : — Whenever  you  meet  Injun,  don’t 
trust  ’em  till  they’re  proved  to  be  of  the 
right  grit.  Don’t  hurt  a  hair  of  any  one 
of  their  heads,  and  always  be  honest  in 
dealing  with  them.  But  if  it  comes  to 
fighting,  and  you  see  they  mean  your  life, 
fight  for  it  like  a  man.  Show  ’em  that  an. 
English  boy  has  got  a  man’s  heart,  only 
it’s  young  and  not  full  growed.  Never  give 
up,  for  recklect  that  if  the  Injuns  get  hold 
of  you  it  means  death — horrible  death — 
while  if  you  fight  you  may  beat  ’em,  and  if 
you  don’t  it’s  only  death  all  the  same.” 

“  But  it  seems  so  dreadful  to  shoot  at  a 
man,  knowing  that  you  may  kill  him.” 

“So  it  does,  my  lad,  but  it’s  ever  so 
much  more  dreadful  for  them  to  shoot  at 
you.  They’ve  only  got  to  leave  you  alone 
and  it’s  all  right.” 

Just  then  the  Beaver  came  cantering  up 
to  them,  gently  lying  right  down  upon  his 
horse. 

“Jump  off.  Master  Bart,”  cried  Joses; 
“  there’s  bufHer  in  sight,  and  we  don’t 
want  to  scare  ’em.” 

Setting  the  example,  he  slid  from  his 
horse,  and  stood  behind  it,  Bart  imitating 
his  acts,  and  they  waited  there  till  the 
Beaver  came  up  and  pointed  towards  an 
opening  in  the  distance,  where,  for  the 
moment,  Bart  could  see  nothing ;  but 
watching  attentively,  he  soon  made  out 
what  seemed  to  be  a  dark  patch  moving 
slowly  towards  them. 

“  Are  those  bison  p  ”  he  whispered  to 
Joses ;  though  the  objects  at  which  he 
gazed  were  miles  away. 

“No,  they  aren’t,”  growled  Joses; 
“  them’s  bufHer,  and  they’re  a-feeding 
steadily  on  in  this  way,  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  a  good  few,  I  hope,  and 
p’r’aps  drive  two  or  three  a  long  way  on 
towards  the  camp,  so  as  to  save  carrying 
them  there.” 


“  May  we  ride  up  to  them  now  ?  ”  cried 
Bart. 

“  I  ain’t  going  to  have  anything  to  do- 
with  the  hunt,”  cried  Joses,  grimly. 

“  Let  the  B  saver  do  it  all ;  he’s  used  to  it. 

I  haven’t  had  anything  to  do  with  buffler 
hunting  for  a  many  years.” 

“Are  the  bulls  very  dangerous  ?  ”  said 
Bart  then.  “  I  mean  may  I  ride  pretty 
close  up  to  one  without  getting  gored  ?  ” 

“  They  ain’t  half  so  dangerous  as  our 
own  bulls  used  to  be  down  at  the  ranch, 
my  lad,  and  not  a  quarter  so  dangerous  as 
them  that  have  taken  to  a  wild  life  after 
jumping  out  of  the  corral.” 

By  this  time  the  Beaver  had  signalled 
his  followers  to  approach,  and  after  giving 
them  some  instructions,  they  all  rode  off 
together  into  a  bit  of  a  valley,  the  Beaver 
and  his  English  companions  following 
them,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  approaching  herd  of 
buffalo,  which  came  steadily  on  in  profound 
ignorance  of  there  being  enemies  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  country  was  admirably  adapted  for 
a  hunt,  the  ground  being  unencumbered 
by  anything  larger  than  a  scrubby  kind  of 
brush,  while  its  many  shallow  valleys 
gave  the  hunters  ample  opportunity  for 
riding  unseen  until  they  had  reached  a 
favourable  situation  for  their  onslaught. 

The  Beaver  was  evidently  a  thorough 
expert  in  such  a  hunt  as  this,  for  he  kept 
on  dismounting  and  making  observations, 
directing  his  followers  here  and  there,  and 
often  approaching  pretty  near,  making 
retrograde  movements,  so  as  to  bring  them 
forward  again  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position. 

His  last  arrangement  was  to  place  his 
following  in  couples  about  a  hundred  yards 
apart,  parallel  with  the  line  of  march  of 
the  herd,  which  was  still  invisible  to  Bart, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  in 
whose  valley  he  sheltered  he  could  hear  a 
strange  snorting  noise  every  now  and  then, 
and  a  low  angry  bellow. 

“  We’re  to  wait  his  signal,  Master  Bart, 
and  then  ride  up  the  slope  here,  and  go- 
right  at  the  buffler.  Don’t  be  afraid,  my 
lad,  but  pick  out  the  one  you  mean  to- 
have,  and  then  stick  to  him  till  you’ve- 
brought  him  down  with  a  bullet  right 
through  his  shoulder.” 

“I’ll  try  not 'to  be  afraid,  Joses,”  said. 
Bart;  “but  I  can’t  help  feeling  a  bit 
excited.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  be  good  for  much  if  you; 
didn’t,  my  boy,”  said  the  frontierman. 

“  Now  then,  be  ready.  Is  your  rifle  all 
right  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Mind  then  :  ride  close  up  to  your  bull, 
and  as  he  gallops  off  you  gallop  too,  till 
you  reach  out  with  your  rifle  in  one  hand 
and  fire. 

“  But  am  I  to  ride  right  up  to  the  herd, 
Joses  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure  you  are,  my  boy.  Don’t 
you  be  afraid,  I  tell  you.  It’s  only  getting 
over  it  the  first  time.  Just  you  touch 
Black  Boy  with  your  heels,  and  he’ll  take 
you  right  in  between  a  couple  of  the  bulls, 
so  that  you  can  almost  reach  them  on  each 
side.  Then  you’ll  find  they’ll  begin  to 
edge  off  on  both  sides,  and  get  farther  and 
farther  away,  when,  as  I  told  you  before, 
you  must  stick  to  one  till  you’ve  got  him 
down.” 

“  Poor  brute  !  ”  said  Bart,  gently. 

“  Poor  stuff  !  ”  cried  Joses.  “  We  must 
have  meat,  mustn’t  we  ?  You  wouldn’t  say 
poor  salmon  or  poor  sheep  because  it  had 
to  be  killed.  Look  out.  Here  we  go.” 
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For  the  Beaver  had  made  a  quick  signal, 
and  in  a  moment  the  hunting  party  began 
to  ascend  the  slope  leading  to  the  ridge, 
beyond  which  Bart  knew  that  the  bison 
were  feeding,  and  most  probably  in  a 
similar  depression  to  the  one  in  which  the 
horsemen  had  been  hidden. 

“Look  out  for  yourself,’’  said  Joses, 
raising  his  rifle ;  and  nerving  himself  for 
the  encounter,  and  wondering  whether  he 
really  was  afraid  or  no,  Bart  pressed  his 
little  cob’s  sides  with  his  heels,  making  it 
increase  its  pace,  while  he,  the  rider,  deter¬ 
mined  to  dash  boldly  into  the  herd  j  ust  as 
he  had  been  told. 

At  that  moment  Bart’s  courage  had  a 
severe  trial,  for  it  seemed  as  if  by  magic 
that  a  huge  bull  suddeidy  appeared  before 
him,  the  monster  having  trotted  heavily  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  exactly  opposite  to 
Bart ;  and  not  ten  yards  apart  the  latter 
and  the  bull  stopped  short  to  gaze  at  each 
other. 

“  What  a  monster  !  ”  thought  Bart, 
bringing  his  rifle  to  bear  upon  the  mas¬ 
sive  head,  with  the  tremendous  shoulders 
covered  with  long  coarse  shaggy  hair, 
while  the  short  curved  horns  and  great 
glowing  eyes  gave  the  bull  so  ferocious  an 
aspect  that  upon  first  acquaintance  it  was 
quite  excusable  that  Bart’s  heart  should 
quail  and  his  hands  tremble  as  he  took 
aim,  for  the  animal  did  not  move. 

Just  then  Bart  remembered  that  J oses 
had  warned  him  not  to  lire  at  the  front  of 
a  bison. 

“  He’d  carry  away  half  a  dozen  balls, 
my  lad,  and  only  die  miserably  afterwards 
in  the  plain.  What  you’ve  get  to  do  is  to 
put  a  bullet  in  a  good  place  and  bring  him 
down  at  once.  That’s  good  hunting.  It 
saves  powder  and  lead,  makes  sure  of  the 
meat,  and  don’t  hurt  the  buffler  half  so 
much.” 

So  Bart  did  not  fire,  but  sat  there  staring- 
up  at  the  bull,  and  the  bull  stood  above 
him  pawing  the  ground,  snorting  furiously, 
and  preparing  himself  for  a  charge. 

Truth  must  be  told.  If  Bart  had  been 
left  to  himself  on.  this  his  first  meeting 
with  a  bison,  especially  as  the  beast  looked 
so  threatening,  he  would  have  turned  and 
fled.  But,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  left 
to  himself, “for  Black  Boy  did  not  share  his 
rider’s  tremor.  He  stood  gazing  warily  up 
at 'the  bull  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
having  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  not  much  cause  for  alarm,  and 
that  the  bison  was  a  good  deal  of  a  big 
bully  without  a  great  deal  of  bravery 
under  his  shaggy  hide,  he  began  to  move 
slowly  up  the  slope,  taking  his  master 
with  him,  to  Bart’s  horror  and  consterna¬ 
tion. 

“He’ll  charge  at  and  roll  us  over  and 
over  down  the  slope,”  thought  Bart,  as  he 
freed  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  ready  to 
leap  off  and  avoid  being  crushed  beneath 
his  nag. 

Nine  yards — eight  yards — six  yards — 
closer  and  closer,  and  the  bison  did  not 
charge.  Then  so  near  that  the  monster’s 
eyes  seemed  to  flame,  and  still  nearer  and 
nearer,  with  the  great  animal  tossing  its 
head,  and  making  believe  to  lower  it  and 
tear  up  the  earth  with  one  horn. 

“  If  he  don’t  run  we  must,”  thought 
Bart  at  last,  as  Black  Boy  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  took  him  up  to  within  a  yard  of 
the  shaggy  beast,  whose  bovine  breath 
Bart  could  smell  now  as  he  tossed  his 
head. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  great  fellow 
wheeled  round  and  thundered  down  the 
slope,  while,  as  if  enjoying  the  discomfi¬ 
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ture,  Black  Boy  made  a  bound,  cleared  the 
ridge,  and  descended  the  other  slope  at  full 
gallop  close  to  the  bison’s  heels. 

All  Bart’s  fear  went  in  the  breeze  that 
swept  by  him.  He  felt  ready  to  shout  with 
excitement,  for  the  valley  before  him 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  bison,  all  going 
along  at  a  heavy  lumbering  gallop,  with 
Joses  and  the  Indians  in  full  pursuit,  and 
all  as  much  excited  as  he. 

His  instructions  were  to  ride  right  in 
between  two  of  the  bison,  single  out  one 
of  them,  and  to  keep  to  him  till  he  dropped, 
and  Bart  saw  nothing  but  the  huge  drove 
on  ahead,  with  the  monstrous  bull  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  thundering  on 
between  him  and  the  main  body. 

“  I  must  keep  to  him,”  thought  Bart — 
“  and  I  will  till  I  have  shot  him  down, 

“If  I  can,”  he  added,  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  he  kept  on  in  the  exciting  chase. 

How  long  it  lasted  he  could  not  tell,  nor 
how  far  they  went.  Ad  he  knew  was  that 
after  a  long  ride  the  bull  nearly  reached 
the  main  body ;  and,  once  mingled  with 
them,  Bart  felt  that  he  must  lose  him. 

But  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for 
Black  Boy  had  had  too  good  a  training 
with  cattle  driving.  He  had  been  a  bit 
astonished  at  the  shaggy  hair  about  the 
bison’s  front,  but  it  did  not  trouble  him 
much  ;  and,  without  being  called  upon  by 
spur  or  blow,  no  sooner  did  the  bison 
plunge  into  the  ranks  of  his  fellows  as 
they  thundered  on  than  the  gallant  little 
horse  made  three  or  four  bounds,  and 
rushed  close  up  t®  his  haunch,  touching 
him  and  the  bison  on  his  left,  with  the 
result  that  both  of  the  shaggy  monsters 
edged  off  a  little,  giving  way  so  that  Bart 
was  carried  right  in  between  them,  and,  as 
Joses  had  suggested,  there  was  one  moment 
when  he  could  literally  have  kicked  the 
animals  on  either  side  of  his  little  horse. 

That  only  lasted  for  a  moment  though, 
for  both  of  the  bison  began  to  edge  away, 
with  the  result  that  the  opening  grew 
wider  and  wider,  while,  remembering 
enough  of  his  lesson,  Bart  kept  close  to 
the  bull’s  flank,  Black  Boy  never  flinching 
for  a  moment.  And  at  last  the  drove  had 
scattered,  so  that  the  young  hunter  found 
himself  almost  all  alone  on  the  plain,  going 
at  full  speed  beside  his  shaggy  quarry,  the 
rest  of  the  herd  having  left  him  to  his 
fate. 

And  now  the  bull  began  to  grow  daring, 
making  short  rushes  at  horse  and  rider, 
but  they  were  of  so  clumsy  a  nature  that 
Black  Boy  easily  avoided  them,  closing  in 
again  in  the  most  pertinacious  manner 
upon  the  bull’s  flanks  as  soon  as  the  charge 
was  ended. 

All  at  once  Bart  remembered  that  there 
was  something  else  to  be  done,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  go  on  riding  beside  the  bison, 
but  to  try  and  shoot  it. 

Easier  said  than  done,  going  at  full  gal¬ 
lop  ;  but  he  brought  his  rifle  to  bear,  and 
tried  to  get  a  good  aim,  but  could  not,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  the  muzzle  were  either 
jerked  up  towards  the  sky  or  depressed 
towards  the  ground. 

He  tried  again  and  again,  but  could  not 
make  sure  of  a  shot ;  so,  checking  his 
steed  a  little,  he  allowed  the  bison  to  get  a 
few  yards  ahead,  and  then  galloped  for¬ 
ward  till  he  was  well  on  the  right  side, 
where  he  could  rest  the  rifle  upon  his 
horse’s  withers,  and,  waiting  his  time,  get 
a  good  shot. 

It  might  have  been  fired  into  the  earth 
for  all  the  effect  it  had,  save  to  produce 
an  angry  charge,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
a  couple  more  shots.  Then  all  at  once,  as 


Bart  was  reloading,  the  poor  brute  sud¬ 
denly  stood  still,  panting  heavily,  made  an 
effort  to  charge  the  little  horse,  stopped, 
ploughed  up  the  ground  with  its  right 
horn,  and  then  shivered  and  fell  over  upon 
its  flank — dead  ! 

Bart  leaped  from  his  horse  in  his  excite¬ 
ment,  and,  running  to  the  bison,  jumped 
upon  its  shaggy  shoulder,  took  off  his  cap, 
waved  it  above  his  head,  and  uttered  a 
loud  cheer. 

Then  he  looked  round  for  some  one  to 
echo  his  cry,  and  he  saw  a  widespread 
stretch  of  undulating  prairie  land,  with 
some  tufts  of  bush  here,  some  tall  grass 
there,  and  beneath  his  feet  the  huge  game 
beast  that  he  had  fairly  run  down  and 
shot,  while  close  beside  him  Black  Boy  was 
recompensing  himself  for  his  long  run  by 
munching  the  coarse  brown  grass. 

And  that  was  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


Public  School-life  and  Christianity. — 
Is  not  the  devout  schoolboy  a  fiction  ?  is  it  not, 
in  plain  English,  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  a  society  as  ours,  and  in  such 
people  as  ourselves  ?  !No,  indeed  it  is  not.  It 
is  no  case  of  waiting  and  hoping  only  that  some 
day  this  may  he  true  of  you.  It  never  will  be 
truer  of  you  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  Some 
day  I  trust  Christ  will  sway  your  hearts  and 
mine,  the  hearts  of  all,  young  and  old,  more 
completely  than  He  does  now  ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  He  will  never,  while  w-e  live,  be  present  in 
our  hearts  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which 
He  is  now  present  in  your  heart.  The  call  to 
reverence,  and  purity,  and  kindness,  and  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  soul,  is  now  the  voice  of  Christ  in 
you,  and  you  will  never  hear  the  voice  speak  in 
any  other  tones.  Therefore,  my  young  brothers, 
therefore,  there  is  no  putting  oil'  the  work  to 
which  you  are  called.  You  must  not  say, 
“My  companions  are  so  irreligious;  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  so  unfavourable  ;  I  will  wait, 
let  me  alone  a  while.”  No  ;  your  companions, 
like  yourself,  have  in  them  the  voice  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  your  circumstances  will 
never  be  better.  It  is  always  a  struggle  ;  the 
fight  has  begun,  bear  yourself  bravely  like  a 
man  ;  you  will  never  see  your  duty  more  plainly, 
never  hear  the  voice  of  God  more  unambig¬ 
uously,  than  you  hear  it  this  day*.  It  is  in  this 
dark,  doubtful,  gloomy  absence  from  our  Lord 
that  He  makes  us  trustworthy  servants  and 
soldiers.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  know  the  life 
that  is  led  by  some  of  you  ;  the  inconsiderate 
life  ;  the  reckless  life  of  impulse,  the  life  stained 
sometimes  with  disgraceful  words  and  deeds  ;  a 
life  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  us  masters,  and 
almost  forgotten  as  possible  till  some  veil  is 
raised  and  the  depths  are  seen  ;  I  know  the  lifo 
in  which  the  animal  seems  to  have  crushed  out 
the  spiritual,  and  yet  in  such  a  life  us  this, 
happily  very  rare  among  us,  yet  even  there  it 
is  no  blasphemy  or  jargon  to  talk  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  midst  of  such 
a  life  as  this  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  feel 
the  promise  and  the  potency  of  better  things. 
There  is  the  shame  at  the  wrong  ;  there  is  the 
honour  violated  ;  there  is  the  condemnation 
passed  by  the  conscience  ;  there  is  the  sorrow, 
the  regret,  the  vain  wish  that  it  were  all  to  do 
over  again  ;  the  resolve  for  the  future  ;  the 
prayer  ;  the  fresh  knitting  together  the  bands 
of  our  society  ;  the  pity  for  the  sinner  ;  but 
never  one  thought  of  justification  for  the  sin. 
What  is  all  this  ?  This  is  nothing  else  than 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  stirring  in  your  hearts. — The 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 


¥l\e  £>oy’$  Own  Pkpef. 


The  Poultry  Run. — Everything  in  nature  begins  to 
wake  up  in  this  month— birds,  and  beasts,  and 
trees,  and  flowers.  The  birds  assume  their  gayest 
plumage,  and  trill  once  more  their  almost-forgotten 
songs ;  beasts  of  the  field  throw  off  their  winter  coats : 
dormice  and  hedgehogs  come  creeping  out  from  under 
the  hedgerows,  and  stretch  their  legs  and  bask  in 
sunny  corners  ;  trees  get  into  bud  and  leaf,  and  flowers 
spring  “wanton  to  be  pressed,”  as  the  poet  hath  it. 
But  really,  laying  aside  all  sentiment,  March,  boys,  is 
or  ought  to  be  the  busiest,  happiest,  most  hopeful 
month  of  all  the  year.  It  is  well  named  March.  We 
have  got  to  be  up  and  doing,  if  we  would  keep  abreast 
-of  our  compeers  in  the  march  of  life.  Well,  now,  to 
descend  from  pathos  to  bathos.  What  is  the  work  for 
March  in  the  poultry -yard  and  run?  Have  a  look 
round  the  building  and  fences  to  beam  with.  If  there 
be  a  leak  in  the  fowl-house  you  will  find  it  out,  for 
March  is  generally  a  wet,  howling  month.  Repair  all 
'breaches,  then,  and  make  all  your  little  place  strong 
■enough  to  stand  the  summer’s  sun  and  rain.  Give  a 
look  to  the  shelter-shed,  and  the  dust-bath  as  well,  and 
see  that  gate-fastenings  are  all  right.  Have  you 
chickens  hatched  and  running  about?  If  so,  feed 
them  well,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
so  shall  they  thrive.  Give  them  warm  food  in  cold 
weather,  but  see  that  it  is  not  hot.  Milk  may  also  be 
mixed  with  the  food  with  advantage,  but  freedom  and . 
exercise  are  the  great  things  to  make  them  grow  and 
thrive.  Remember  that,  please.  It  is  not  only  a  great 
saving  to  give  birds  their  freedom,  but  really  what 
they  pick  up  does  them  more  good  than  your  artificial 
food.  The  same  may  be  said  for  young  cockerels  and 
hens.  You  will  have  plenty  of  eggs  now ;  well,  see 
that  the  nesting-boxes  and  the  straw  are  kept  clean,  and 
that  no  bird  roosts  on  the  edge  of  them  or  above 
them.  On  bad,  wet  days  see  that  your  birds  do  not 
huddle  about,  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  corners.  If 
you  let  them  do  so  the  hens  will  go  off  laying,  and  the 
cockerels  will  not  thrive.  It  is  better  to  turn  them  in. 
The  food  you  give  the  run  may  be  now  less  stimulat¬ 
ing,  unless  the  weather  continues  cold.  To  all  the 
inmates  of  the  poultry-run  give  plenty,  but  nothing  to 
waste,  and  do  not  forget  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
change  of  diet.  On  wet  days,  when  you  have  little  else 
to  do,  manufacture  coops  out  of  old  boxes. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— If  the  spring  has  been  mild, 
and  there  is  every  assurance  of  good  weather,  then 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  mating  your  birds 
should  commence,  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  week  late 
than  a  week  too  soon.  You  will  of  course  by  this 
time  have  completed  all  needful  repairs,  and  seen 
generally  to  the  comfort  of  the  loft.  A  thorough 
cleansing  might  now  do  good.  Whitewash  the  walls 
and  every  place  around  where  whitewash  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  put.  Get  new  utensils  of  all  kinds  now.  Get 
a  new  note  book,  and  make  new  resolutions.  Many 
boys  need  these  sadly,  having  broken  all  their  old 
ones.  Have  you  plenty  of  good  tares  and  tick  beans, 
and  other  foods  in?  If  not,  get  a  supply  at  once, 
and  see  that  the  bins  or  boxes  in  which  you  keep 
them  are  not  only  mice-proof,  but  dust-proof. 
We  wish  you  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  coming 
season.  Have  you  a  supply  of  disinfectants  ?  Try 
Sanitas  ;  it  is  cheap  and  good,  and  well  suited  for  the 
pigeon  loft.  But  have  some  carbolic  acid  too,  because 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  wash  down  out-of-the-way 
places  with.  Remember,  it  is  poison.  And,  for  that 
matter,  so  are  nearly  all  disinfectants,  so  they  should 
1 1 over  be  placed  near  food.  Renew  your  salt-cat  when 
it  is  nearly  done.  Now  as  to  mating.  You  will  have 
made  up  your  mind  ere  now  what  breeds  you  are  going 
in  for.  Let  those  birds  you  mate  be  healthy,  vigorous, 
and-strong.  This  is  essential.  If  you  pair  thin,  sickly, 
puny  birds,  then  as  you  sow  so  shall  ye  reap.  Beware 
of  overcrowding,  or  trying  to  do  too  much.  Lastly,  do 
not  forget  that  light  is  as  essential  to  success  in  breed- 
mg  pigeons  as  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  good 
water.  “ 

The  Aviary.  —  Canaries. — March  is  the  month  in 
which  we  pair  our  canaries.  About  the  14th  is  said  to 


be  the  proper  time,  but 
you  are  to  be  guided  more 
bythe  state  of  theweather 
than  anything  else.  Tray 
do  not  forget  this.  Our 
words  to  you  are  better 
than  gold,  if  you  will 
only  attend  to  them. 

Pair  early  in  March,  and 
expect  sicklings  in  pro¬ 
geny,  even  if  worse  does 
not  happen,  for  cold 
cripples*  the  hens,  and 
produces  egg-binding 
and  all  kinds  of  mis¬ 
chief.  Pair  when  the 
weather  is  well  on  the 
turn,  and  feed  well,  and 
it  will  he  all  right.  Now  gome  breeders  pop  the 
cock  and  hen  into  the  breeding-cage  without  any 
introduction,  so  to  speak.  Others  let  them  get 
familiar  first  by  putting  the  two  cages  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion.  A  better  plan  is  the  German  style,  when  the 
two  birds  are  put  in  a  cage,  but  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments,  formed  by  a  dividing  wire  partition.  Then  as 
soon  as  they  get  on  friendly  terms  this  partition  is 
withdrawn.  The  German  method  of  breeding  canaries 
was  fully  described  in  the  Monthly  Part  for  April  last 
year,  at  page  295.  It  is  worth  trial.  When  you  have 
mated  your  birds,  do  not  forget  to  give  them  hard- 
boiled  egg  mixed  with  powdered  luncli-hiscuit,  both 
well  grated,  about  a  teaspoonful  daily  to  each  bird. 
Do  not  forget;,-  either,  to  give  groundsel,  chickweed, 
and  lettuce.  Do  not  forget  to  clean  the  cage  daily 
before  you'have  your  own  breakfast,  and  give  clean 
drinking-water.  Never  make  a  quick,  startling  noise 
in  a  room  where  a  canary  is  sitting,  nor  let  any  one 
shake  anything  near  the  cage.  Be  gentle  and  quiet 
towards  your  birds,  and  they  will  soon  come  to  know 
you.  Foreign  Birds.  —  There  is  really  very  little 
trouble  in  keeping,  if  not  in  breeding,  the  ordinary 
foreign  birds  of  the  shops.  Their  name,  however,  is 
legion,  and  they  are  being  constantly  added  to  by  the 
importation  of  new  species.  A  foreign  aviary  of  well- 
chosen  birds  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  get  up,  so  far  as  the  accommodation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  nearly  all  the  ordinary  foreign  birds  are 
very  hardy,  a-nd  stand  our  climate  well,  even  in  winter. 
We  hope  soon  to  present  our  readers  with  a  short 
series  of  well-considered  practical  papers  on  these 
lovely  birds. 

The  RABBITRY.-There  is  hardly  any  hobby  pays  better 
than  l’abbit-keeping.  We  know,  from  information  re¬ 
ceived,  as  detectives  say,  that  numbers  of  our  readers 
go  in  for  it.  Now  we  know  also  that  our  rabbit-keeping 
hoys  are  lazier  than  our  poultry  or  pigeon  fanciers.  Why 
this  should  be  so  we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that 
boys  don't  as  a  rule  like  to  stoop  their  backs,  and  clean¬ 
ing  a  rabbit-hutch  demands  this  position.  We  say 
seriously  to  every  boy  who  meditates  rabbits,  “don’t," 
unless  you  can  bed  them  well  and  keep  them  so  clean 
that  any  aroma  is  imperceptible  to  nostrils  human. 
What  else  do  they  need?  Daily  attention,  good  food 
regularly  given,  water  pure  and  sweet,  exercise,  and 
sunshine,  and  quiet.  Very  few  boys  do  well  with  lops, 
and  pretty  though  Ilimalayans  are,  they  can  seldom  be 
bred  by  boys  up  to  show  mark.  Angoras  require 
grooming  and  a  deal  of  attention  otherwise.  Why  not 
go  in  for  Belgian  hares,  or  even  Patagonians,  or  any 
good  hardy  large  breed  suitable  for  the  market? 
Crosses,  for  example.  We  are  willing  to  give  you  any 
advice  you  ask  for.  What  more  can  we  say  or  do  ? 
Only  pray,  boys,  remember,  you  cannot  have  an  an¬ 
swer  before  six  weeks,  because  we  go  to  press  just  that 
length  of  time  before  our  paper  is  published. 

The  Kennel. — It  is  mange,  or  some  form  or  other 
of  skin  disease,  we  are  always  being  asked  about.  Well, 
remember  that  skin  diseases  arise  chiefly  from  damp, 
dirty  bedding,  and  over  or  injudicious  feeding! 
Change  all  that  when  your  dog  gets  111.  Give  weil- 


minced  or  mashed  green  food  in  his  dinner,  plenty 
of  gravy,  and  a  few  largo  bones.  Wash  twice  a 
week,  and  anoint  with  a  liniment  composed  of  three 
parts  of  olive  oil,  two  of  compound  sulphur  ointment, 
and  one-half  part  of  the  green  iodide  of  mercury  oint¬ 
ment,  most  carefully  mixed  and  blended.  Do  not  go 
over  all  the  skin,  only  the  red  parts ;  rub  it  well  into 
the  roots,  and  do  not  smear  the  coat. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — A  busy  time  begins  now. 
Get  your  ground  manured  if  it  needs  it,  and  turned 
over,  and  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  rake  get  your 
seeds  into  your  beds.  Sow  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
plant  greens  and  potatoes. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Attend  to  borders,  whether 
grass  or  box.  Box  may  now  be  planted.  Spring 
flowers  are  now  in  bloom,  but  those  that  are  not 
bulbous  may  be  transferred  from  one  bed  to  another, 
and  even  the  bulbous-rooted  may  be  moved,  but  if 
in  deep,  take  care  to  go  well  beneath  them.  Sow 
hardy  annuals  sparingly.  Kill  weeds,  trim  walks,  and 
prune  fruit  and  roses. 

The  Window  Garden.— Your  boxes  are  ready  now, 
doubtless;  if  not,  make  them,  and  fill  them  with  nice 
garden  mould.  You  can  always  add  liquid  manure 
if  mould  be  not  rich  enough.  Sow  your  Tropccolum 
Canariensis  ;  but  lovely  though  this  creeper  he,  remem¬ 
ber  it  needs  to  have  trellis-work  on  which  to  climb,  else 
it  is  very  straggling  and  ugly.  Fill  up  your  boxes  with 
a  nice  show  of  blooming  spring  flowers. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


CURIOUS  CATS. 

H.  Bowker  writes  from  Bare,  near  Lancaster,  under 
date  of  January  7th  ;  “  Having  noticed  in  this  month’s 
Part  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  (which,  by  the  way,  I 
have  taken  since  its  commencement)  the  letter  by 
1'.  S.  on  ‘Curious  Cats’  (page  170),  I  thought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  concerning  a  large  and  beautifully- 
marked  grey  tom-cat,  which  we  possessed  about  two 
years  ago,  might  be  interesting  to  you. 

“The  cat,  which  I  named  ‘Beauty,’  I  got  when  a 
kitten,  as  grown-up  cats  are  often  liable  to  have  a 
fondness  for  dining  off  chickens,  etc.,  which  is  not  a 
very  profitable  business  for  any  one  keeping  and  breed¬ 
ing  fowls,  of  which  at  the  time  we  had  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber.  Beauty  very  soon  exhibited  a,  tendency  to  molest 
the  birds,  but  the  application  of  a  whip  occasionally 
soon  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  would  he  a  wiser 
proceeding  to  let  them  alone,  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  he  appeared  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms,  even 
eating  with  them  from  their  dish  of  food,  which  fre¬ 
quently  contained  scraps  of  meat,  etc.  ;  and  at  night, 
when  we  put  him  out,  he  would  turn  into  the  hen¬ 
house,  curl  himself  up  in  one  of  the  nests,  and  sleep 
until  morning. 

“  When  he  was  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old— I 
think  it  was  in  March  or  April  of  last  year  but  one— we 
had  four  hens  sitting,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  him,  for  I  often  saw  him  sit  looking  at  the 
hens,  and  seeming  quite  puzzled  about  the  matter,  but 
after  the  first  day  or  two  he  got  over  this,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it,  for  he  used  to  spend 
hours  sitting  alongside  the  hens,  seeming  quite  happy, 
and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  feathered  com¬ 
panions. 

“Towards  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  for  the 
hatching,  he  seemed  to  become  quite  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  matter  as  were  the  liens  themselves, 
for  he  did  not  confine  his  attentions  to  one  only ;  and 
going  into  the  hen-house  one  afternoon  in  search  of 
eggs,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  cat  laid  at  full  length 
across  the  eggs,  the  hen  having  left  them  for  a  short 
time. 

“  Wishing  to  see  how  things  would  end,  I  watched, 
and  when  the  hen  made  her  appearance  Beauty  imme¬ 
diately  relinquished  liis  post,  and  later  on  in  the  day  I 
found  him  rendering  the  sam-e  service  to  one  of  the 
other  hens.  The  most  amusing  part,  however,  was  to 
see  him,  after  the  chickens  were  hatched,  strutting 
about  the  yard  with  them,  looking  quite  as  proud  and 
as  highly  delighted  as  the  mother  herself. 

“I  might  also  say  that  when  he  was  about  three  or 
four  months  old  I  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early  in 
tbe  morning,  to  pursue  my  studies,  and  be,  waiting 
until  I  had  got  settled  at  my  hooks,  would  climb  up  on 
to  my  shoulders,  and  lie  there,  looking  down  at  the 
books  as  if  he  knew  all  about  them. 

“  Another  trick  I  taught  him  was  to  lie  on  his  back, 
on  my  knee,  with  his  four  legs  up  in  the  air,  until  I 
said  ‘Go  !’  when  he  would  jump  up  and  be  off  like  a r 
shot.  t- 

“  Whether  he  is  still  alive  or  not  I  cannot  say,  for 
one  morning,  shortly  after  the  hatching  of  the 
chickens,  lie  "started  on  one  of  his  peregrinations,  and 
we  have’  never  either  heard  or  seen  anything  of  him 
since,  and  we  think  he  must  have  been  either  trapped 
or  shot  by  some  of  the  farmers  or  gamekeepers  about 
here.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  very  sorry  to  lose 
him,  and  there  seemed  quite  a  blank  in  the  house  for 
several  weeks  after  his  disappearance.” 


*  *  Several  other  readers  have  sent  U3  stories  of 
their  favourite  cats,  but  the  above  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing— El).  “B.  0.  P.” 


Wood  Anemone  (5). 
Common  Butterbun  (C> 
Moscatel  (7). 

Elm  Flowers  (8). 
Catkins  of  Willow  (9). 


Brimstone  Butterfly. 
Primrose  (1). 

Violet,  Sweet  (2). 
Daffodil  (3). 

Wood  Spurge  (4). 


Blackbird  and  Nest. 

Grass  Snake. 

Dor  Beetle. 

Bumble  Bee. 

lesser  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly. 


(EoiTe&ponkrtce. 


Antiquary. — if  you  do  not  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
member,  apply  direct  to  the  secretary  at  the  postal 
address.  You  are  proposed  as  a  “fit  person,  etc., 
from  personal  knowledge." 

P.  Heathwood. — With  the  first  number  of  the  fifth 
volume.  “The  Drummer  Boy”  began  iu  October, 
1882. 

A.  W.  H.  —  The  carbolic  acid  and  turpentine  are 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
The  birds  will  not  eat  sawdust  so  treated. 

W.  Whereat.  —  In  “Penelope"  there  are  four  syl¬ 
lables,  and  all  the  e's  are  pronounced.  So  with 
other  Greek  and  Latin  names,  there  are  no  mute 
vowels. 

T.  B.  C.—  The  weight  on  the  flywheel  should  be  placed 
on  the  spoke  immediately  opposite  to  the  oue  to 
which  the  crank  is  attached. 

C.  Sanders.— -They  are  dock  companies,  not  shipping 
companies.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
last  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  would  procure 
any  further  information  on  the  matter. 

R,  T.  W.— l.  A  solicitor  is  a.  lawyer,  but  all  lawyers  are 
not  solicitors  ;  a  barrister  is  a  lawyer,  but  all  lawyers 
are  not  barristers  ;  a  judge  is  a  lawyer,  but  all 

!  lawyers  are  not  judges.  Where  is  the  difficulty? 
2.  Some  barristers  wait  till  they  arc  old  men  before 
they  get  a  brief.  It  all  depends  on  friends  and 
opportunities.  3.  The  letters  ll.b.  are  the  initials 
of  Bachelor  of  Law3,  the  double  L  being  the  sign  of 
the  plural. 

Germany. — The  full  title  of  the  book  is  “Remini¬ 
scences  of  an  adventurous  and  chequered  Career  at 
Dome  and  at  the  Antipodes."  It  is  by  Alexander 
lolmer,  and  is  published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Silkworm.— We  had  an  article  on  Silkworms  in  Xo.117, 

>■  for  April  9,  1881. 


A  Duffin3  Amateur  — 1,  2,  and  3.  If  the  hands  are 
used  at  all,  except  by  the  goal-keeper,  it  gives  the 
other  side  a  right  to  a  Dee  kick.  Below  the  elbow. 

4.  A  vegetarian  diet  is  not  recommended  as  one  to 
adopt  to  train  on.  5.  To  constantly  take  vinegar  or 
acids  with  your  meals  is  very  unwise.  It  may  give 
you  temporary  relief,  but  it  will  surely  injure  your 
digestion  in  the  long  run.  6.  A  moderate  allowance 
of  potatoes  will  do  you  no  harm.  In  fact,  the  truest 
training  for  wind  and  limb  is  healthy  food  and 
moderation. 

F.  S.  Colbeck. — The  only  plan  we  can  suggest  is  for 
you  to  advertise,  stating  that  you  want  to  go  to 
Australia  and  back  iu  charge  of  goods,  etc.,  and  will 
give  your  services  in  return  for  your  passage-money. 

Dead-Eye. — Roughly  spealcing,  you  may  take  it  as 
five  miles  to  Greenwich,  ten  to  Woolwich,  fifteen  to 
Erith,  twenty  to  Greenhithe,  twenty-five  to  Graves-  I 
end,  thirty  to  Mucking,  thirty-five  to  Hole,  forty  to 
Yantlet.  The  distances  really  are,  reckoning  from 
London  Bridge — Woolwich  Arsenal,  nine  miles  three 
and  a  half  furlongs  ;  Erith  Pier,  fifteen  miles  six  fur¬ 
longs  ;  Greenhithe,  twenty  miles  four  furlongs  : 
Gravesend  Terrace  Pier  twenty-five  miles  oue  fur¬ 
long;  Mucking  Creek,  thirty  miles  five  furlongs; 
Yantlet  Creek,  forty  miles  three  and  a  half  furlongs. 
London  Stone  is  at  the  mouth  of  Yantlet  Creek. 
Southend  is  about  forty-three  miles  from  Loudon ; 
Sheerness  about  forty -six. 

Keel.— Let  the  mast  be  the  same  height  as  the  boat  is 
long,  make  the  bowsprit  three  times  the  beam,  the 
gaff  half  the  length  of  the  keel,  the  boom  half  as 
long  again  as  the  gaff,  and  the  topmast  the  same 
length  as  the  hoist  of  the  mainsail. 

Nemo.— The  headquarters  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  are  at  the  Artillery  Ground,  Finsbury,  close 
to  Moorgato  Stroet  Station. 

A  Bri'NSWICKER. —  3.  The  terms  jack  and  pike  are  nowr 
interchangeable,  mid  it  matters  not  what  size  the 
fish  may  be.  2.  You  must  get  them  made  for  you 
by  a  blacksmith. 


C.  H.  F. — 1.  Canadian  canoes  are  imported  into  this 
country  by  Rowland  Ward  aud  Co.,  Piccadilly;  or 
you  could  get  one  from  Cordings,  the  indiarubber 
warehousemen,  or  elsewhere.  2.  Answered  in 
articles.  3.  Quite  a  mistake.  The  indexes  are  not 
out  of  print ;  we  always  keep  stock  of  them,  as  they 
save  our  readers  and  ourselves  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble. 

Lens.  — 1.  Paint  tlie  lantern-slides  with  ordinary  water- 
colours,  and  w  hen  dry  give  them  a  coat  of  Canada 
balsam,  and  cover  with  another  glass,  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  the  microscope,  or  mix  your 
colours  with  11117)6011116  instead  of  water,  but  be 
careful  they  do  not  get  too  crumbly.  2.  The  trans¬ 
parent  colours  ale  sienna,  asphnltum,  dragon’s 
blood,  carmine,  rose  pink,  chemical  brown,  all  the 
lakes,  gamboge,  and  all  the  greens.  The  semi-trans¬ 
parent  colours  are  limber,  Vandyke  brown,  chrome 
red,  emerald  green,  Brunswick  green,  ultramarine, 
indigo,  and  verdigris.  3.  If  yon  are  hard  up  lor  oil 
mi:;  jour  paints  with  an  egg,  fresh  or— otherwise. 
If  it  is  otherwise  never  mind  ;  the  mixture  may  be 
rather  odoriferous,  but  it  will  be  effective. 

J.  CLEGG.— The  clock  will  not  go  properly  unless  you 
get  the  sand  to  rnu  out  at  the  right  rate.  You  must 
diminish  the  size  of  the  hole  until  it  answ  ers. 

Nat  RiTcniE  — Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Swimming  Club,  City  of  London  Baths,  Barbican,  K.c. 
You  will  get  from  him  full  particulars  as  to  where 
and  how  you  can  gratuitously  be  taught  to  swim. 
Have  you  read  the  articles  in  our  ffrst  volume  ? 

A.  T..  Richards.— There  are  such  scholarships  at  the 
Universities,  for  particulars  of  which  you  must  con¬ 
sult  the  “Calendars”  published  by  the  University 
authorities,  and  found  at  most  of  the  libraries.  The 
“Science  Directory"  might  be  useful  to  you. 

A.  E.  G. — Time  is  time,  and  it  can  be  called  to  the 
second,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the 
game.  The  umpires  are  sole  judges  when  to  call  it. 
as  even  church  clocks  limy  not  keep  Greenwich 
mean. 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 

A  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 
“My  Friend  Smith,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. — TOM  THE  BOATBOY  EARNS  FOUR  AND 
SIXPENCE. 

Yiddell,  as  he  read  over  and  over  again  the  rnyste- 
A  rious  document  in  his  hand,  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  it. 

It  looked  like  a  clue,  certainly.  But  who  had  sent 
it  ?  Was  it  a  friend  or  an  enemy-;  and  if  the  latter, 
might  it  not  just  as  likely  be  a  hoax  as  not  ? 

He  examined  the  disguised  writing  letter  for  letter, 
but  failed  to  recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  any  one  he 
knew.  He  called  back  Cusack  and  cross-examined  him 
as  to  how  and  when  the  letter  was  brought  to  his 


“  Riddell  gladly  put  down  the  money.” 
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study  ;  but  Cusack  could  tell  him  nothing. 
All  he  knew  was  that  when  he  went  in  to 
look  after  Riddell’s  tea  that  afternoon,  it 
was  lying  there  on  the  table.  He  couldn’t 
say  how  long  it  had  been  there.  He  hadn’t 
been  in  the  room  since  dinner,  nor  had 
Riddell. 

Cusack  was  very  curious  to  know  what 
the  letter  was  about  concerning  which  the 
captain  seemed  so  much  excited;  but  Riddell 
declined  to  gratify  him  on  this  point,  and 
put  the  paper  away  in  his  pocket  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work. 

“No,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  if  it’sahoax 
there’s  no  object  in  making  it  public  pro¬ 
perty,  and  still  less  reason  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  in  it.” 

Of  one  thing  he  was  determined — he 
must  go  down  to-morrow  morning  and 
have  an  interview  with  Tom  the  boatboy. 
The  thing  might  all  be  a  hoax,  but  if  there 
was  the  remotest  chance  of  its  being  other¬ 
wise  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  do  what  he 
could  to  find  out  the  miscreant  who  had 
brought  such  disgrace  upon  Willoughby. 
So  he  spent  a  somewhat  uneasy  evening, 
and  even  appeared  absent-minded  when 
young  Wyndham,  now  a  constant  visitor 
to  his  study,  paid  his  usual  evening  call. 

“  I  say,”  said  the  latter,  with  beaming 
face,  as  he  entered,  “isn’t  it  prime,  Riddell  ? 
Bloomfield ’s  going  to  try  me  in  the  second 
eleven,  he  says.  You  know  I’ve  been 
grinding  at  cricket  like  a  horse  lately,  and 
he  came  down  and  watched  me  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  was  in,  and  made  no  end  of  a 
lucky  score  off  Dobson's  bowling.  And 
then  Bloomfield  said  he’d  bowl  me  an  over. 
My  eye !  what  a  funk  I  was  in.  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  bat.  But  I  straightened 
up  somehow,  and  his  first  ball  went  by. 
The  next  was  frightfully  swift,  and  dead 
on,  but  it  broke  a  tjit  to  the  leg,  and  I 
was  just  in  time  to  get  round  at  it  and 
send  it  right  away  between  long-leg  and 
long-stop  into  the  elms — a  safe  five  if  we’d 
been  running.  And  old  Bloomfield  laughed 
and  said  he  couldn’t  wait  till  the  ball  was 
sent  up,  and  said  I  could  turn  up  at  the 
second^  eleven  big  practice  to-morrow,  and 
see  how  I  got  on  there.  I  say,  isn’t  it 
prime,  Riddell  P  I  tell  you,  I  shall  stand 
on  my  head  if  I  get  into  the  team.” 

Riddell  had  only  partially  heard  this 
jubilant  speech,  for  at  that  moment  Tom 
the  boatboy  was  moi-e  in  his  thoughts 
even  than  Wyndham  the  Limpet.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  heard  enough  to  gather  from 
it  that  his  young  protege  was  in  a  vast 
state  of  joy  and  content,  and  as  usual  ho 
was  ready  with  any  amount  of  sympathy. 

“It  will  be  splendid  if  you  do  get  in,” 
said  he. 

“  Yes.  They’ve  only  got  eight  places 
actually  fixed,  I  hear,  so  I’ve  three  chances. 
I  say,  Riddell,  I  like  Bloomfield,  do  you 
know  ?  I  think  he’s  an  awfully  good  cap¬ 
tain.” 

Riddel]  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
artless  outburst  from  the  young  candidate 
for  cricket  honours,  and  replied,  “I  like 
him  too,  for  he  came  and  watched  our 
practice  also,  here  at  Welch’s.” 

“  Did  he  bowl  you  any  balls  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Wyndham. 

“  No,  happily,”  said  Riddell ;  “  but 

some  one  told  me  he  told  somebody  else 
that  I  might  possibly  squeeze  into  the 
eleven  against  Rockshire  if  I  practised 
hard.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Wyndham,  in  most 
uncomplimentary  astonishment.  “  You  in 
the  first  eleven  !  I  say,  it  must  be  a  mis¬ 
take.” 

“  I’m  afraid  they’ll  think  it  a  mistake,” 


said  Riddell,  laughing ;  “but  I  certainly 
have  heard  something  of  the  sort.” 

“  Why,  you  usen’t  to  play  at  all  in  our 
House,”  said  Wyndham. 

“No  more  I  did  ;  but  since  I  came  here 
I’ve  been  going  in  for  it  rather  more, 
though  I  never  dreamt  of  such  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.” 

“  Well,”  said  Wyndham,  quite  patronis- 
ingly,  “I’m  jolly  glad  to  hear  it;  but  I 
wish  you  were  in  the  School  House  instead 
of  Welch’s.  By  the  way,  how  are  the 
‘  kids  ’  in  your  house  getting  on  ?  ” 

‘ 1  The  ‘  kids  ’  are  getting  on  very  well,  I 
fancy,”  said  the  captain.  “They’ve  a 
match  with  the  Parrett’s  juniors  fixed  al¬ 
ready,  and  mean  to  challenge  the  School 
House  too,  I  fancy.” 

“I  say,  that’s  coming  it  rather  strong,” 
said  Wyndham,  half  incredulously. 

“It’s  a  fact,  though,”  said  Riddell; 
“and  what’s  more,  I  have  it  on  Parrett’s 
authority  that  they  are  getting  to  play 
very  well  together,  and  any  eleven  that 
plays  them  will  have  to  look  out  for  itself 
if  it  is  to  beat  them.” 

“Ho,  ho  !  I  guess  our  fellows  will  be 
able  to  manage  that.  Of  course,  you  know, 
if  I’m  in  the  second  eleven,  I  shan’t  be 
able  to  play  with  my  House  juniors.” 

“  That  will  be  a  calamity  !  ”  said  Riddell, 
laughing,  as  he  began  to  get  out  his  books 
and  settle  himself  for  the  evening’s  work. 

Despite  all  the  boy’s  juvenile  conceit  and 
self-assurance,  Riddell  rejoiced  to  find  him 
grown  enthusiastic  about  anything  so 
harmless  as  cricket.  Wyndham  had  been 
working  hard  the  last  week  or  so  in  a 
double  sense — working  hard  not  only  at 
cricket,  but  in  striving  to  act  up  to  the 
better  resolutions  which,  with  Riddell’s 
help,  he  had  formed.  And  he  had  succeeded 
so  far  in  both.  Indeed,  the  cricket  had 
helped  the  good  resolutions,  and  the  good 
resolutions  had  helped  the  cricket.  As  long 
as  every  spare  moment  was  occupied  with 
his  congenial  sport,  and  a  place  in  the 
second,  eleven  was  a  prize  within  reach,  he 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  fall 
back  on  the  society  of  Silk  or  Gilks,  or  any 
of  their  set.  And  as  long  as  the  good  reso¬ 
lutions  continued  to  fire  his  breast,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  find  refuge  from  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  so  honourable 
an  ambition  as  cricket. 

He  was,  if  truth  must  be  told,  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  his  cricket  than  about  his 
studies,  and  that  evening  it  was  a  good 
while  before  Riddell  could  get  his  mind 
detached  from  bats  and  balls  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  Livy. 

Riddell  himself,  too,  found  work  more 
than  ordinarily  difficult  that  night,  but  his 
thoughts  were  wandering  on  far  less  con¬ 
genial  ground  than  cricket. 

Supposing  that  letter  did  mean  some¬ 
thing,  how  ought  he  to  act?  It  was  no 
pleasant  responsibility  to  have  thrown  on 
his  shoulders  to  have  to  bring  a  criminal 
to  justice,  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  his 
expulsion.  And  yet  the  honour  of  Wil¬ 
loughby  was  at  stake,  and  no  squeamish¬ 
ness  ought  to  interfere  with  that.  He 
wished,  true  or  untrue,  that  the  wretched 
letter  had  been  left  anywhere  but  in  his 
study. 

“i  say,”  said  young  Wyndham,  after 
about  an  hour’s  spell  of  work,  and 
strangely  enough  starting  the  very  topic 
with  which  Riddell’s  mind  was  full — “  I 
say,  I  think  that  boatrace  business  is  blow¬ 
ing  over,  do  you  know?  You  don’t  hear 
nearly  so  much  about  it  now.” 

“  The  thing  is,  ought  it  to  blow  over  ?  ” 
said  the  captain,  gravely. 


“Why,  of  course!  Besides,  after  all,  it 
may  have  been  an  accident.  I  broke  a  bit 
of  cord  the  other  day,  and  it  looked  just  as 
if  it  had  been  partly  cut  through.  Any¬ 
how,  it’s  just  as  much  the  Parretts’  busi¬ 
ness  as  ours,  and  they  aren’t  doing  any¬ 
thing,  I  know.” 

“It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  it  cleared  up,”  said  Rid¬ 
dell. 

“  It  would  do  just  as  well  to  have  a  new 
race,  and  settle  the  thing  right  off — oven  if 
they  were  to  lick  us.” 

Wyndham  went  soon  afterwards.  Rid¬ 
dell  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
perplexities  to  think  much  just  then  of  the 
boy’s  views  on  this  burning  question.  And 
after  all,  had  he  thought  of  them,  he  would 
probably  have  guessed,  as  the  reader  may 
have  done,  that  Wyndham’s  present  cricket 
mania  made  him  dread  any  reopening  of 
the  old  soreness  between  Barrett’s  and  the 
School  House,  which  would  be  sure  to 
result,  among  other  things,  in  his  exclu¬ 
sion,  as  a  member  of  the  latter  fraternity, 
from  the  coveted  place  in  the  second 
eleven. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  was  up 
early,  and  on  his  way  to  the  boathouse. 
Ever  since  the  race  the  river  had  been 
almost  deserted,  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
mornings. 

Consequently  when  Riddell  arrived  at 
the  boathouse  he  found  no  one  up.  After 
a  good  deal  of  knocking  he  managed  to 
rouse  the  boatman. 

“  I  want  Tom,”  he  said,  “to  steer  me 
up  to  the  Willows.” 

“  You  might  have  let  me  known  you’d 
want  the  gig  yesterday,”  said  the  man, 
rather  surlily;  “I’d  have  left  it  out  for 
you  overnight.” 

Had  it  been  Bloomfield  or  Fairbairn,  or 
any  other  of  the  boating  heroes  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Blades  the  boatman  would  have 
sung  a  very  different  song.  But  a  boat¬ 
man  does  not  know  anything  about  senior 
classics. 

“  You’ll  find  a  boat  moored  by  the  land¬ 
ing  there, ”  said  the  functionary ;  “and  give 
a  call  for  young  Alf,  he’ll  do  to  steer  you.” 

But  this  would  not  suit  Riddell  at  all. 
“  No,”  said  he  ;  “I  want  Tom,  please,  and 
tell  him  to  be  quick.” 

The  man  went  off  surlily,  and  Riddell 
was  left  to  kick  his  heels  for  twenty  minutes 
in  a  state  of  very  uncomfortable  suspense. 

At  length,  to  his  relief,  Tom,  a  knowing 
youth  of  about  fourteen,  appeared,  with  a 
cushion  over  one  shoulder  and  a  pair  of 
sculls  over  the  other,  and  the  embarkation 
was  duly  effected. 

Tom  was  a  privileged  person  at  Wil¬ 
loughby.  In  consideration  of  not  objecting 
to  an  occasional  licking,  he  was  permitted 
to  be  as  impudent  and  familiar  as  he  pleased 
with  the  young  gentlemen  in  whose  service 
he  laboured.  Being  a  professional  water¬ 
man,  he  considered  it  his  right  to  patronise 
everybody.  Even  old  Wyndham  last  sea¬ 
son  had  received  most  fatherly7  encourage¬ 
ment  from  this  irreverent  youngster,  while 
any  one  who  could  make  no  pretensions  to 
skill  with  the  oar3  was  simply  at  his  mercy. 

This  being  so,  Riddell  had  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  trying  time  of  it,  and  was  not 
disappointed. 

“  What!  you’re  a-goin’  in  for  scullin’, 
then  ?”  demaqded  the  young  waterman  as 
the  boat  put  off. 

“  Yes  ;  I  want  to  try  my  hand,”  said  the 
captain. 

“  You'll  never  do  no  good  at  it,  I  can  tell 
yer,  before  yer  begins,”  said  the  boy. 

So  it  seemed.  What  with  inexperience 


of  tlie  sculls,  and  nervousness  under  the 
eye  of  this  ruthless  young  critic,  and  un¬ 
easiness  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  strauge 
interview,  Riddell  made  a  very  had  per¬ 
formance. 

“  Ya-ow  !  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
-that !  ”  jeered  Tom  when,  after  a  few 
.strokes,  the  captain  got  his  sculls  hope¬ 
lessly  feathered  under  water  and  could  not 
get  them  up  again.  “There  you  are! 
That  comes  of  diggin’ !  Always  the  way 
with  you  chaps  !  ” 

“Suppose,  instead  of  going  on  like 
-that,”  said  Riddell,  getting  up  the  blades 
of  his  sculls  with  a  huge  effort,  “  you  show 
me  the  way  to  do  it  properly  ?  ” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  showing  you  ?  You 
■could  never  learn ;  I  can  see  it  by  the  looks 
of  you !  ” 

After  this  particularly  complimentary 
speech  Riddell  rowed  ploddingly  on  for 
=a  little  distance,  Tom  whistling  shrilly  in 
-the  stern  all  the  way  in  a  manner  most 
-discouraging  for  conversation. 

But  Riddell  was  determined,  come  what 
would,  he  would  broach  the  unpleasant 
subject.  Consequently,  after  some  further 
progress  up  stream,  he  rested  on  his  oars, 
and  said, 

“  I’ve  not  been  out  on  the  water  since 
dhe  day  of  the  boatrace.” 

“  Aren’t  you,  though  ?  ”  said  Tom. 

A  pause. 

“That  was  a  queer  thing,  the  rudder¬ 
line  breaking  that  day,”  said  Riddell, 
looking  hard  at  his  young  companion. 

Tom  apparently  did  not  quite  like  it. 
Either  it  seemed  as  if  Riddell  thought  he 
"knew  something  about  the  affair,  or  else 
his  conscience  was  not  quite  easy. 

“In  course  it  was,”  replied  he,  surlily. 

I  knows  nothink  about  it.” 

Riddell,  for  a  quiet,  nervous  boy,  was 
shrewd  for  his  age,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  Tom’s  constrained  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  manner  as  he  made  this  disclaimer 
that  convinced  him  that  after  all  the 
mysterious  letter  lmd  something  in  it. 

It  was  a  bold  step  to  take,  he  knew,  and 
it  might  end  in  a  failure,  but  he  would 
chance  it  at  any  rate. 

“  You  do  know  something  about  it, 
Tom  !  ”  said  he,  sternly,  and  with  a  search¬ 
ing  look  at  the  young  waterman. 

Tom  did.  He  didn’t  say  so.  Indeed  he 
violently  denied  that  he  did,  and  broke 
-out  into  a  state  of  most  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“Well  I  ever,  if  that  ain’t  a  nice  thing 
to  say  to  a  chap.  I  tell  you  I  knows 
nothink  about  it.  The  idea  !  What  ’ud  I 
know  anythink  about  it  for.  I  tell  you 
you’re  out,  governor.  You’re  come  to  the 
wrong  shop— do  you  hear  ?  ” 

Riddell  did  hear ;  and  watching  the 
boy’s  manner  as  he  hurried  out  these  pro¬ 
tests,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  on  the 
right  tack. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
Perhaps  the  culprit  was  Tom  himself ; 
perhaps  it  was  he  who,  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  had  cut  the  line  and  caused  all 
the  mischief. 

If  that  were  so,  what  a  relief  and  what 
a  satisfaction  it  would  be  !  Riddell  felt 
that  if  Tom  himself  were  the  wrongdoer 
he  could  almost  embrace  him,  so  great 
would  be  his  joy  at  knowing  that  no 
Willoughby  boy  was  guilty  of  the  crime. 
But  it  was  too  good  a  notion  to  be  true, 
and  Tom  soon  dispelled  it. 

“  I  tell  you,”  continued  he,  vehemently, 
but  looking  down  so  as  to  avoid  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  eye.  “I  tell  you  I  aren’t  done  it, 
There.  It’s  no  use  your  trying  to  fix  it  on 
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me.  Do  you  suppose  I  wouldn’t  know  if 
I’d  done  it  ?  You  blame  the  right  parties, 
governor,  do  you  hear  ?  I  ain’t  done  it.” 

“  I  never  said  you  did,”  replied  Riddell, 
feeling  he  had  by  this  time  got  the  upper 
hand  in  the  argument,  “but  you  know 
who  did.” 

“  There  you  go.  How  do  I  know  ?  I 
don’t  know,  and  I  ain’t  done  it.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  said  Riddell, 
“the  lines  could  have  been  cut  and  you 
not  know  it  ?  Don’t  you  sleep  in  the  boat¬ 
house  ?  ” 

“  In  course  I  do — but  I  ain’t  done  it, 
there !  ” 

“  Don’t  be  a  young  fool,  Tom,”  said 
Riddell,  sternly.  “  What  I  want  to  know 
is  who  did  do  it.” 

“  How  do  you  suppose  I  know  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  the  boy. 

“Who  did  do  it  ?  ”  again  repeated  Rid¬ 
dell. 

“  I  don’t  know,  there  !  ”  retorted  Tom. 
“  I  never  see  his  face.” 

“  Then  some  one  did  come  to  the  boat¬ 
house  that  night  P  ”  said  Riddell. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  Sirppose  they 
did?” 

‘  ‘  Suppose  they  did  ?  I  want  to  know 
who  it  was.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  don’t  know.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  I  ain’t  seen  his  face,  there  ;  and 
what’s  more,  I  don’t  know  the  chap.” 

“  But  you  let  him  into  the  boathouse  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  didn’t,”  said  Tom,  whose  strong 
point  was  evidently  not  in  standing  cross- 
examination.  “  That’s  where  you’re  wrong 
again.  You’re  all  wrong.” 

“  You  knew  he  was  there,  at  any  rate.” 

“  No,  I  didn’t.  You’re  wrong  agin. 
You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about. 
How  could  I  know  he  was  there,  when  I 
worn’t  there  myself  ?  ” 

‘ 1  What !  did  he  get  in  while  you  were 
away  ? ” 

“  In  course  he  did.  Do  you  suppose  I 
goes  to  bed  like  you  kids  at  eight  o’clock  F 
No  fear.  Why,  I  don’t  get  my  supper  at 
Joe  Blades’s  till  ten.” 

“  Then  you  found  some  one  in  the  boat¬ 
house  when  you  went  there  to  go  to 
bed  ?  ” 

“  There  you  are,  all  wrong  agin. 
How  do  you  suppose  I’d  find  him  when  he 
got  out  of  the  window  ?  ” 

“  Then  he  came  in  and  went  out  by  the 
window  ?  ”  asked  Riddell. 

“Why,  you  don’t  suppose  he  could 
come  down  the  chimbley,  do  you  ?  ”  re¬ 
torted  Tom,  scornfully,  “and  there’s  no 
way  else.” 

“  You  had  the  key  of  the  door  all  the 
time,  of  course  ?  ”  said  Riddell. 

“  In  course.  Do  you  suppose  we  leaves 
the  boat’us  open  for  anybody  as  likes  to 
come  in  without  leave  ?  ” 

“Then  it  was  seeing  the  window  open 
made  you  know  some  one  had  been  in  ?  ” 
continued  the  captain. 

“  Wrong  agin  !  Why,  you  aren’t  been 
right  once  yet.” 

“  Do  you  mean  you  really  saw  some  one 
there  ? ” 

“  How  could  I  see  him  when  he  was 
a-hoppin’  out  of  the  winder  just  as  I  comes 
in  ?  I  tell  you  I  didn’t  see  him.  You 
couldn’t  have  sor  him  either,  not  with  all 
your  learnin’.” 

“  Then  you’ve  no  idea  who  it  was  ?  ” 

“Ain’t  I  ?  that’s  all  you  know.” 

“  Why,  you  say  you  never  saw  him.  Did 
you  hear  his  voice  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  No,  I  didn’t.” 

“  Has  some  one  told  you  ?  Has  he  come 
and  told  you  himself  ?  ” 


“  No,  he  ain’t.  Wrong  agin.” 

“  Did  he  leave  anything  behind  that  you 
would  know  him  by,  then  P  ” 

The  boy  looked  up  sharply  at  Riddell, 
who  saw  that  he  had  made  a  point,  and 
followed  it  up. 

“What  did  he  leave  behind?  His 
cap  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  His  cap.  Do  you  suppose  chaps  cut 
strings  with  their  ea.p3  ?  Why,  you  must 
be  a  flat.” 

“His  knife,  was  it?”  exclaimed  Rid¬ 
dell,  excitedly.  “  Was  it  his  knife  ?  ” 

“  There  you  go  ;  you’re  so  clever.  I  as 
good  as  tell  yer,  and  then  you  go  on  as  if 
you  guessed  it  yourself  !  You  ain’t  got  as 
much  learnin’  as  you  think,  governor.” 

“  But  was  it  his  knife  he  left  behind  ?  ” 
inquired  Riddell,  too  eager  to  attend  to 
the  sarcasms  of  his  companion. 

“  What  could  it  ’a  been,  unless  it  might 
be  a  razor.  You  don’t  cut  ropes  with  your 
thumb-nails,  do  you  ?  Of  course  it  was«his 
knife.” 

“  And  have  you  got  it  still,  Tom  ?  ” 

Here  Tom  began  to  get  shy.  As  long 
as  it  was  only  information  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  wanted  to  get  at  he  didn’t  so  much 
mind  being  cross-examined,  but  directly  it 
looked  as  if  his  knife  was  in  peril  he 
bristled  up. 

“  That’Jl  do,”  said  he,  gruffly;  “my 
knife ’s  nothing  to  do  with  you.” 

“  I  know  it  isn’t,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
take  it  from  you.  I  only  want  to  look 
at  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  all  very  fine.  And  you  mean 
to  make  out  as  its  yourn  and  you  was  the 
chap  I  saw  hoppin’  out  of  the  winder,  do 
yer  ?  I  know  better.  He  weren’t  your 
cut,  so  you  needn’t  try  to  make  that  out.” 

“Of  course  it  wasn’t  I,”  said  Riddell, 
horrified  even  at  the  bare  suspicion,  still 
more  at  the  idea  of  any  one  confessing  to 
such  a  crime  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
paltry  knife. 

Still  Tom  was  obdurate  and  would  not 
produce  his  treasure.  In  vain  Riddell 
assured  him  that  he  made  no  claim  to  it, 
and,  even  if  the  knife  were  his  own,  would 
not  dream  of  depriving  the  boy  of  it  now. 
Tom  listened  to  it  all  with  an  incredulous 
scowl,  and  Riddell  was  beginning  to  despair 
of  ever  setting  eyes  on  the  knife,  when  the 
boy  solved  the  difficulty  of  his  own  accord. 

“  What  do  you  want  to  look  at  it  for  ?  ” 
he  demanded. 

“Only  to  see  if  I  knew  whose  it  was 
once.” 

“  Well,  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  yer  see  it 
unless  you  lay  a  half-a-crown  down  on 
that  there  seat.  There  !  I  ain’t  a-goin’ 
to  be  done  by  you  or  any  of  your 
scholars.” 

Riddell  gladly  put  down  the  money  and 
had  the  satisfaction  at  last  of  seeing  Tom 
fumble  in  his  pockets  for  the  precious 
weapon. 

It  was  a  long  time  coming  to  light,  and 
meanwhile  the  boy  kept  a  suspicious  eye 
on  the  money,  evidently  not  quite  sure 
whether  after  all  he  was  safe. 

At  length  from  the  deepest  depth  of  his 
trouser  pocket  his  hand  emerged,  bringing 
with  it  the  knife. 

Had  Tom  not  been  so  intent  on  the  half- 
crown  which  lay  on  the  seat  he  would 
have  been  amazed  at  the  sudden  pallor 
which  overspread  the  captain’s  face  and 
the  half-suppressed  gasp  which  he  gave  as 
his  eyes  fell  on — young  Wyndham’ s  knife  ! 

There  was  no  mistaking  it.  Riddell 
knew  it  well.  Wyndham  vyhen  first  he 
possessed  it  was  never  tired  of  flourishing 
it  proudly  before  all  his  acquaintances,  and 
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finding  some  pretext  for  using  it  or  lending 
it  every  five  minutes  of  the  day. 

Eiddell  had  often  had  it  pressed  upon 
him.  Yes,  and  now,  with  a  shock  that  was 
almost  sickening,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  had  it  in  his  hand  that  very  night 
before  the  hoatrace. 

And  with  the  thought  there  rushed  in 
upon  him  the  whole  memory  of  that  even¬ 
ing.  How  excited,  how  restless  the  boy 
had  been,  how  impossible  he  had  found  it 
to  work,  how  wildly  he  had  talked  about 
the  coming  race,  and  how  he  had  set  his 
mind  on  the  School  House  boat  winning. 
Eiddell  remembered  every  word  of  it  now, 
and  how  Wyndhatn’s  excitement  bad 
baulked  him  of  his  desire  for  a  serious  talk 
that  evening.  And  then  he  remembered 
how  abruptly  the  boy  had  left  him,  re¬ 


turning  hurriedly  a  moment  after  for  his 
knife — this  very  knife  which  less  than  two 
hours  afterwards  had  been  dropped  on  the 
boathouse  floor  in  the  culprit’s  hurried 
retreat  by  the  window  ! 

Eiddell  felt  literally  sick  as  it  all  rushed 
through  his  mind,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  | 
knife  in  Tom’s  hand. 

“  Have  you  saw  it  enough  ?  ”  demanded  ! 
that  youth,  still  eyeing  the  half-crown.  j 

“  Yes,”  murmured  Eiddell.  And  surely 
he  never  uttered  a  truer  word. 

Tom,  startled  by  his  voice,  looked  up. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  he,  “  what’s  up  ?  One  J 
would  think  you’d  never  saw  a  knife  I 
afore  !  ” 

Eiddell  tried  feebly  to  smile  and  recover 
himself. 

“  Tell  you  what,”  said  Tom,  struck  with 


a  brilliant  idea — “  tell  you  what,  governor^ 
You  lay  another  two  bob  on  the  top  of 
that  there  half-a-crown  and  it’s  yours. 
Come  !  ” 

Eiddell  mechanically  took  out  his  purse. 
and  produced  the  florin.  It  was  almost 
the  last  coin  that  remained  of  his  pocket- 
money  for  that  term,  but  he  was  too 
miserable  even  to  think  of  that. 

Tom  grabbed  at  the  money  eagerly,  and 
deposited  the  knife  in  Eiddell’s  hand  in 
exchange. 

Then,  with  a  load  on  his  heart  such  as  he 
had  never  felt  before,  the  captain  turned 
the  boat's  head  and  rowed  slowly  back  to 
Willoughby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE 


IN  the  year  1858  no  less  than  135,000  of  the  j 
Victorian  settlers  dwelt  in  tents,  and  the  can-  [ 
vas  dwellings  in  the  colony  more  than  equalled 
those  of  wood  and  iron,  and  nearly  quadrupled 
those  of  brick  and  stone.  This  enormous  con¬ 
course  of  tent-folk  was  owing  to  the  gold  dig¬ 
gings,  where  canvas  towns  sprang  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  in  a  day  to  last  till  the  rush  for  wealth 
was  exhausted,  and  then  give  place  to  more 
permanent  habitations  adapted  to  a  more  per¬ 
manent  means  of  prosperity.  Englishmen 
never  live  in  tents  for  longer  than  they  can  help, 
but  there  are  many  nations  that  shelter  be¬ 
neath  nothing  else,  who  are  far  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  form  a  fair 
proportion  of  tire  population  of  the  globe. 

In  the  sunny  climates  of  the  East  tents  have 
been  used  from  time  immemorial.  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  Abraham 
sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  pitched  in  front  of  j 
the  encampment,  as  is  the  tent  of  the  sheikh  to  j 
this  very  day,  when  “he  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him,”  with 
whom  he  was  to  plead  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
The  Tabernacle  was  but  one  elaborate  tent 
covered  with  ram  and  badger  skins,  differing 
therein  from  the  ordinary  Israelitish  roof  which 
was  of  the  hair  of  the  goat  and  camel. 

The  Arab  tent,  as  we  now  know  it,  and  as 
shown  in  our  group,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  I 
long  and  ten  broad.  It  is  supported  by  nine 
poles,  three  in  the  centre  and  three  at  each  side, 
those  at  the  side  measuring  five  feet,  those  in 
the  middle  being  two  feet  higher.  The  covering 
is  of  goat’s  hair  woven  in  strips  and  sewn  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  divisions  between  its  two  or  j 
three  compartments  are  of  white  woollen  stuff 
embroidered  with  flowers.  The  saddles  and 
wheat  sacks  are  piled  up  round  the  central  pole,  j 
and  when  there  are  three  compartments  one  of 
them  is  set  aside  for  the  cattle.  The  Arab  tent  j 
is  invariably  pitched  by  the  women,  who, 
amongst  nearly  all  semi-civilised  and  savage  j 
races,  are  responsible  for  the  household  work  in  [ 
anything  but  a  limited  sense.  The  Egyptian 
Bedouins  have  a  four-poled  tent  with  a  shawl  I 
for  a  covering  ;  the  Tripoli  Arabs  have  the  j 
“  hair  houses”  built  of  wool  and  goat’s  liair  ;  the  J 
Berber  tents  are  of  wool  and  matting  dyed  black  | 
with  copperas  ;  and  to  the  south  of  them  come 
the  Braknas,  whose  corpulent  bodies  are  shel¬ 
tered  at  night  by  tents  of  plaited  grass. 

Next  to  the  Arabs  as  a  tent-dwelling  people 
are  the  Persians,  of  whom  quite  a  quarter  live  a 
semi-nomad  life.  Their  tents  are  hemispherical 
in  shape,  covered  with  felt  and  most  elaborate 
in  their  interior  fittings.  Divided  into  apart¬ 
ments  by  costly  hangings  and  furnished  with 
barbaric  magnificence,  some  of  the  best  of  these 
tents  form  really  handsome  and  comfortable 
homes.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  tent  known 
to  history  was  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  it  took 
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seven  elephants  to  carry  when  down.  The  poles 
were  of  gold,  and  in  the  centre  beneath  its 
richly  broidered  canopy  of  violet  silk  stood  the 
golden  peacock  throne  with  its  wealth  of 
diamonds  and  other  gems.  As  a  contrast  to  this 
we  may  mention  the  tents  of  one  of  the  present 
Rajpoot  tribes,  the  Kaorwas,  said  by  some  to  be 
descended  from  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt, 
who  dwell  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 
make  their  nest-like  tents  of  peloo  poles  covered 
with  broad  leaves. 

Another  of  the  leaf  tents  is  that  made  out  of 
the  vijao  by  the  Indians  of  the  Andes.  The 
natives  of  the  South  American  Copper  Moun¬ 
tains — Andes  is  but  a  synonym  for  copper,  just 
as  the  other  name,  the  Cordilleras,  merely 
means  the  chain  — collect  the  oval  leaves  of  the 
vijao,  which  are  some  twenty  inches  by  fourteen 
in  size  and  have  white  mealy  and  waterproof 
under-surfaces.  The  footstalk  they  nick  so  as 
to  form  a  hook,  bv  which  they  hang  them  over¬ 
lapping  tile-fashion  on  to  the  squares  made  by 
the  lianas,  which,  like  rafters,  they  have  run 
round  the  conical  roof  of  their  temporary  abode. 
A  hundredweight  of  vijao  leaves  will  shelter  in 
this  way  six  or  eight  men,  and  as  a  few  are 
always  kept  as  a  reserve,  the  refuge  is  fairly 
water  tight,  for,  in  the  event  of  the  rain  coming 
through,  a  leaf  is  hung  up  over  the  hole  just  as 
a  missing  slate  is  replaced  in  a  roof. 

One  of  the  sim  plest  tents  described  is  that  of 
the  Argrippei,  or  bald-headed  Scythians — a 
sacred  race,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
colonies  from  India.  The  tent  of  these  people 
was  a  sheet  of  white  cloth,  fastened  lightly 
amongst  the  trees.  Other  tents  there  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name,  consisting  merely  of  a  skin 
on  a  couple  of  poles,  affording  meagre  shelter 
from  the  weather,  but  just  sufficient  to  be 
healthy. 

The  Chinese  tent  is  fourteen  feet  long,  six 
wide,  and  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  Its  shape 
is  that  of  the  refreshment  booth  so  common  in 
this  country  at  outdoor  rejoicings.  The  Man- 
choo  tont  is  a  cage  like  a  dovecot,  stiff  in  the 
frame,  and  covered  with  cloth.  The  Calmuck 
uses  felt  instead  of  cloth,  but  hardly  varies  the 
shape.  The  1  ‘  yarang  ”  of  the  Siberian  Tuski  is 
hung  with  reindeer  curtains,  and  is  made  of 
whale  ribs  and  walrus  skin,  the  skin  so  dressed 
as  to  be  beautifully  elastic,  clear  as  parchment, 
and  semi-transparent.  The  Samoyeds  dwell  in 
pyramidal  tents  made  of  bark  and  reindeer 
skins,  whose  hairy  sides  are  turned  outward  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  The  Laplander  builds 
his  skin  tent  with  a  central  pole,  and  devises  a 
doorway  by  fixing  a  clothes-line  between  the 
pole  and  a  stick  outside,  so  as  to  lift  tip  the 
covering  on  the  lee  side.  The  Eskimo  places 
his  door  to  the  south,  and,  pitching  four  fir- 
poles  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top,  makes  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  sealskin  pyramid. 


One  of  the  firmest  tents  constructed  is  that 
of  the  Karaoy  among  the  Turcomans.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  stakes  are  arranged  in  a  circle  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  diagonally,  as  if  in  a  rustic 
fence.  They  are  tied  at  each  angle,  and  from 
the  toil  rise  curved  rafters  which  carry  the  felt 
covering,  from  whose  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome  issues  the  smoke.  'Wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  the  tent  of  Attila,  the  Hun  king,  whose 
hordes  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  Western 
Empire.  Another  conqueror,  Mahomet  iv.,  had 
a  famous  tent,  whose  poles  were  plated  with 
gold,  whose  covering  was  gold  embroidered,  and 
whose  seraglio,  kiosks,  and  apartments  for  pages 
and  attendants,  all  beneath  its  single  roof, 
would  appear  to  have  made  its  architecture 
rather  bewildering. 

Tents  in  the  Crusading  times  were  in  general 
use  amongst  both  Christians  and  Saracens,  and 
were  of  very  rich  and  highly-coloured  materials. 
It  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Crusades  that  tent  splendour  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  the  variety  of  the  fabrics  used  in 
their  upholstering  is  astonishing.  From  the 
stories  of  how  the  pavilions  at  tournaments  and 
similar  gatherings  were  built  it  would  seem  r.s 
though  rainy  weather  was  unknown.  In  these 
days  similar  materials,  dyed  and  ornamented  as 
described,  would  assuredly  be  spoilt  by  the  first 
shower.  A  question  is  often  asked  by  owners  of 
“  all-bright  ’’  bicycles  and  tricycles  as  to  what  a 
man  in  armour  did  during — and  after — a  thun¬ 
derstorm  ?  Forlorn  as  he  must  have  looked,  br- 
certainly  came  off  successfully  when  compared 
with  a  saturated  State  tent. 

At  Granson  the  Swiss  captured  the  tent  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  of  bright-coloured 
canvas,  lined  with  purple  velvet.  The  hangings 
were  of  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
pearls.  Its  poles  were  plated  with  gold,  its 
window-frames  were  of  fine  bar-gold.  It  had 
Arras  carpets  ;  over  the  door  was  the  duke’s 
escutcheon  worked  in  gold  and  precious  stoDes, 
and  the  ropes  were  threaded  with  gold.  The 
chair  of  state,  of  which  this  was  the  gorgeous 
canopy,  was,  of  course,  of  solid  gold. 

"When  Henry  v.  and  Charles  vi.  were  nego¬ 
tiating  after  Agincoui  t,  Henry’s  tent  was  of  blue 
and  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  crowned 
with  a  golden  eagle  having  diamond  eyes,  and 
bearing  the  appropriate  motto,  “  After  busie 
laboure  cometli  victorious  reste.”  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ? 
Henry  vm.  had  a  tent  of  brocaded  crimson 
decorated  in  quite  a  modern  spirit,  with  legends 
advertising  his  own  titles  and  greatness  ;  and 
he  had  also  a  wooden  house  built  “with  an  iron 
chimney,”  on  the  ridge  of  which  were  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  carved  beasts  in  which  he  took  an 
heraldic  interest— the  lion,  dragon,  antelope, 
greyhound,  and  dun  cow  to  wit. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Meanwhile  John  Warton  had  been  pass¬ 
ing  a  very  uncomfortable  fortnight  at 
Wyndford,  notwithstanding  the  society  of 
his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 
He  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  what  had 
taken  place.  Nothing  could  be  more 
generous  than  Hugh  de  Clifford’s  conduct 
to  him.  He  had  learnt  from  the  provost- 
marshal’s  men  that  a  strong  feeling  was 
entertained  against  himself  in  the  rebel 
camp.  It  had  been  represented  to  the 
Prince  that  Colonel  Warton’ s  influence 
had  been  the  main  reason  why  no  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  joined  him; 
though  it  was  believed  to  be  one  where 
he  had  many  friends  :  and  there  had  been 
high  words  between  Hugh  (whom  they  for 
some  reason  called  Lieutenant  Morville) 
and  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  respecting 
his  interference.  It  could  only  have  been 
by  determined  exertions,  involving  danger 
to  himself,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  John’s  pardon.  And  then  how  had  he 
been  requited  ?  The  very  step  he  had 
taken  in  remaining  behind  to  set  him 
free  had  imperilled  his  own  liberty,  if  not 
his  life.  He  could  not  blame  Captain 
Vallance  for  the  sudden  attack  he  had 
made  on  Hugh’s  soldiers,  because  it  was 
done  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  but  it  greatly  distressed  him  never¬ 
theless.  No  doubt  matters  might  have 
been  worse.  Hugh  might  have  been  taken 
prisoner  or  killed  ;  and  Warton  hoped  and 
believed  that  neither  of  these  casualties 
had  taken  place.  He  had  made  every  in¬ 
quiry  in  his  power,  and  not  learned  any¬ 
thing  which  supported  either  supposition. 
Still  he  was  uneasy  and  could  not  quiet  his 
anxiety.  His  sister,  who ,  had  heard  a 
vague  rumour  of  his  seizure  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  had  been  delivered  from  an 
agony  of  alarm  by  his  appearance  unhurt 
at  Dr.  Oakes’s  house,  had  entreated  him  to 
tell  her  all  that  had  passed.  For  several 
days  he  had  refused ;  but  at  last  one 
morning  when  they  were  walking  on  the 
lawn  after  breakfast,  his  disquietude,  which 
had  increased  rather  than  lessened  as  the 
days  went  on,  induced  him  to  confide 
everything  to  her,  and  ask  her  opinion  and 
advice. 

Lucy  listened  with  deep  interest.  “  How 
generous  of  him,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
suppose  he  knew  that  it  was  I  who  gave 
him  notice  of  the  warrant  out  against 
him.  Do  you  think  he  did  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  he  could  have  guessed 
it,”  said  Warton ;  “  but  he  did,  for  he  told 
me  ho  had.” 

“Well,  even  if  he  did  discover  it,”  said 
Lucy,  “  that  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  his  rescue  of  you.  We  ran  little  or  no 
risk,  and  certainly  did  not  incur  any  odium, 
as  you  say  Mr.  de  Clifford  did.  It  is  a 
noble  return  indeed,  and  it  would  break 
both  our  hearts  if  he  suffered  any  serious 
injury.  But  I  can’t  think  there  is  any  real 
ground  of  alarm.  You  say  that  all  the 
party,  Mr.  de  Clifford  as  well  ai"  the  rest, 
galloped  off?  ” 

“Aes,  but  several  shots  were  fired, 
and  I  fancied — everything  was  confused, 
and  the  smoke  prevented  me  from  seeing 
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clearly — but  I  fancied  that  De  Clifford’s 
horse,  if  not  De  Clifford  himself,  was 
struck.” 

“  Even  if  that  was  so,”  said  Lucy,  “he 
must  have  got  off,  or  he  would  have  been 
found  somewhere  about.  You  say  you 
yourself  searched — ” 

“  Yes,  I  just  ran  down  to  Dr.  Oakes’s  to 
see  you  and  get  my  horse,  and  then  I 
passed  the  whole  of  the  morning  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  roads  for  several  miles  round. 
But  you  see  I  couldn’t  tell  which  way  the 
horse  had  gone.  There  is  a  point  in  the 
road,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  place 
where  we  were  standing,  where  it  divides 
into  several  branches.  This  point  couldn’t 
be  seen  where  we  were  standing,  as  the 
houses  come  in  the  way ;  and  I  couldn’t 
tell  which  way  the  horse  had  gone.  Well, 
James,”  he  added,  addressing  a  servant 
who  had  just  come  out  from  the  house, 
“  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  A  gentleman  is  here,  sir — Mr.  Richard 
Farrell.  He  wants  particularly  to  see 
you.” 

“Mr.  Richard  Farrell,”  repeated  War- 
ton,  in  a  tone  of  very  unpleasant  surprise. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  he  can  want  with  me; 
and  I’m  engaged— unless  it’s  something 
very  particular,”  he  added,  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Farrell’s  being  able  to  give  him 
some  information  of  the  subject  engaging 
his  thoughts  occurred  to  him. 

“  He  said  it  ivas  something  particular — 
something  about  some  one  you  wanted  to 
know  about.” 

“  Show  him  into  the  library,  James,  I’ll 
come  to  him  immediately.  I  hope,”  he 
added,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  left  him 
— “I  hope  he  has  not  contrived  to  get  De 
Clifford  into  his  power.  He  is  cunning- 
enough  for  anything;  though,  to  be  sure, 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  once  without  scruple  or  mercy.” 

“You  will  comeback  here,  John,  will 
you  not,  as  soon  as  you  have  seen  him  ?  ” 
said  Lucy.  “I  am  as  anxious  as  you  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  tell.” 

“  I’ll  come  back  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,” 
said  Warton.  “I  don’t  suppose  he  will 
keep  me  many  minutes,  and  the  fewer  the 
better,  I’m  sure.” 

It  was  not,  however,  till  more  than  an 
hour  had  elapsed  that  John  Warton  re¬ 
turned  to  his  sister ;  and  when  he  did,  his 
face  showed  that  he  was  both  vexed  and 
provoked. 

“What  has  happened,  John?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Warton,  breathlessly.  “  Is  it 
what  you  feared  ?  ” 

“It  is  worse,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than 
anything  I  had  fancied.  Farrell  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  De  Clifford  has  been  hurt  in 
some  way  by  a  fall  or  a  wound.  You 
know  I  told  you  I  feared  he  had  been 
wounded.  In  some  way  or  other  Mostyn 
and  Maynard  have  got  hold  of  him,  and 
they  have  carried  him  to  some  place  of 
concealment  near  Penoshurst.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  where?”  asked 
Lucy. 

“  No,  I  observed  that  ho  avoided  doing 
so,  and  I  knew  it  was  no  use  asking  him. 
But  I  inferred  it  was  some  place  very 


carefully  hidden,  and  known  to  them 
only.” 

“How  did  he  find  it  out ?  They  didn’t 
tell  him,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  You  may  be  sure  they  did  not.  But  I 
didn’t  ask  Master  Richard  that  either.  It 
is  enough  that  he  knows  it.” 

“  Too  much.  But  why  did  he  come  to 
tell  you  of  it?” 

“He  wants  me  to  help  him  in  seizing 
and  imprisoning  De  Clifford.  It  is  evident 
he  thinks  I  bear  the  same  bitter  hate  to 
De  Clifford  that  he  does  himself ;  and  it 
serves  me  right  for  having  entertained  the 
bitter  feelings  I  once  did.” 

“  Still,  allowing  that,  how  can  you  help 
him  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  He  wants  me  to  apply  to  my  father  to 
order  Bates  to  put  ten  or  twelve  men  at 
his  disposal.  I  asked  him,  of  course,  why 
he  didn’t  go  to  Bates  himself ;  but  he  said 
he  had  his  reasons,  which  he  would  have 
given  me  if  I  hadn’t  cut  him  short.  He 
knows  that  I  am  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  my  father,  and  thinks  that  any¬ 
thing  I  ask  of  him  he  will  be  sure  to 
grant.” 

“  I  hope  you  told  him  pretty  plainly 
that  you’d  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter?”  said  Lucy. 

“Well,  no,  Lucy,  I  did  not,”  said  John, 
smiling.  “  I  saw  plainly  that  if  I  had 
refused  he  would  have  gone  to  Yallance  or 
Bates  himself,  rather  than  have  been  foiled. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  mention  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  letter  that  I  was  going  to  send  to 
my  father  to-day,  and  that  an  answer 
might  be  received  in  two  or  three  days, 
but  that  must  be  quite  uncertain.  I  was 
obliged  to  promise  him  that  I  would  com¬ 
municate  to  no  one  but  yourself  the  in¬ 
formation  I  had  received,  and  we  should 
both  be  bound  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret 
till  the  return  of  the  messenger.  He  in¬ 
sisted  upon  that,  and  I  saw  it  was  no  use 
to  stand  out.  That  prevents  us  from 
making  any  inquiries  of  Mostyn  or  May¬ 
nard,  or  attempting  to  find  out  by  any 
other  means  De  Clifford’s  hiding-place. 
But  I  may  light  upon  it  by  some  chance 
or  other,  and  in  any  case  it  gives  time.” 

On  the  same  day,  nearly  about  the  same 
hour,  Keziali  JeDnings  was  seated  at  the 
window  of  her  lodge,  looking  out  anxiously 
for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Crawley,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  reckoning,  ought  to  have- 
arrived  two  hours  before. 

“He  has  had  to  drive  to  Edburton  to 
see  the  house-steward’s  baby  again,”  she 
muttered  to  herself  ;  “  and  that’s  right.  I 
don’t  say  it  ain’t,  but  .my  lady  oughtn’t 
kep’  waiting  for  George  Chowner’s  child 
neither — and  kep’  waiting,  too,  when  I’m 
fearing  she’s  worse  than  she’s  been  at  all. 
The  blessed  visit  of  his  gracious  Highness 
set  her  on  her  legs  again  for  a  bit,  and  the 
having  Mr.  Hugh  to  look  after  kep’  her  on 
’em  ever  so  long.  And  if  she  could  have 
heard  that  our  side  had  got  the  better  of 
King  George  and  his  filthy  Germans,  I 
think  it  would  have  given  her  another 
good  spell  of  life.  But  no  good  news  comes, 
and  she’s  beginning  to  droop  again.  The- 
nurse  says  she’s  terrible  bad  this  morning 
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since  the  messenger  came,  though  she 
doesn’t  know  what  news  he  brought.  What 
can  keep  the  doctor,  I  do  wonder  ?  ” 

The  sound  of  wheels  at  this  moment  was 
audible;  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  rushing  out 
for  the  twentieth  time  that  morning,  was 
rejoiced  to  see  that  the  delinquent  Galen 
had  made  his  appearance  at  last.  Calling 
to  her  son  to  hold  the  horse,  she  proceeded 
to  usher  Dr.  Crawley  -with  all  possible 
speed  to  her  mistress’s  chamber. 

Lady  Betty  was  seated  in  her  chair,  in 
nearly  the  same  attitude  as  when  Charlie 
Mostyn  had  visited  her.  But  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  her  appearance.  She 
had  looked  on  the  former  occasion  feeble 
and  worn,  notwithstanding  the  flush  of 
temporary  excitement.  But  now  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  exercise  of  her  will  enabled  her  to 
sit  upright  in  her  chair ;  and  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  the  cheek  and  the  waning  light  in 
the  eyes  were  those  of  a  person  who  had 
received  the  final  summons,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  obey  it. 

She  looked  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the 
doctor  as  he  entered,  and  fell  back  in  her 
chair  with  a  heavy  sigh  as  she  noticed  its 
expression. 

“  It  is  true,  then  ?  ”  she  said,  briefly. 

“Is  what  tri^e,  my  lady?”  asked  Dr. 
Crawley,  affecting  cheerfulness — “  that  our 
patient  has  lost  ground  S'  Not  at  all,  I 
assure  you  !  On  the  contrary,  he  continues 
to  make  progress — has  made  it  very  con¬ 
siderably  since  I  saw  him  last.  He  can  not 
only  stand  upright,  but  took  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  room,  leaning  on  my 
arm.  It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect  more  rapid  progress.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Lady  Betty; 
“  but  you  know  perfectly  that  I  did 
not  mean  that.  I  ask  you,  is  it  really 
true  ?  ”  * 

“  I  fear  it  is,”  replied  Dr.  Crawley. 
“  The  mayor  has  put  up  a  special  announce¬ 
ment  of  it  at  the  town  hall — put  it  up  at 
seven  o’clock  this  morning,  and  I  saw  it  as 
I  drove  out  to  Edburton.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  have  trusted  entirely  to  that, 
but  a  special  messenger  reached  Edburton 
shortly  after  my  arrival  there.  He  fully 
confirmed  Vallance’s  report.” 

“  And  they  have  actually  set  out  on  their 
way  back  to  Scotland  ?  ” 

“  Set  out  yesterday  morning.  The  Prince 
would  have  still  gone  on  with  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  him  if  there  had  been 
but  a  handful.  But  there  was  not.” 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes, 
then  Lady  Betty  again  spoke,  in  a  calm, 
measured  tone,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  usual  utterances. 

“Will  they  pass  through  Peneshurst 
again,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  It  is  probable  that  they  will.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  their  nearest  route.  Anyhow, 
they  know  the  road,  and  they  do  not 
know  any  other.  Of  coarse,  they  will  be 
anxious  to  reach  Scotland  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

“How  long  will  it  take  them  to  get 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  should  imagine  about  a  week.  They 
were  no  doubt  more  than  that  time  in 
marching  from  here  to  Derby.  But  they 
stopped  several  times  on  their  way  thither, 
at  the  large  towns  in  particular,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  raise  recruits  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  They  will  not  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind,  I  imagine,  on  their  wav 
back.”  J 

“  You  are  right,  Dr.  Crawley  ;  they  will 
not.  A  week,  you  say  ?  It  is  more  than 


enough.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  about 
Hugh  da  Clifford.  Do  you  still  remain  in 
the  same  mind  about  him  as  before  ?  ” 

“  No,  Lady  Betty.  My  opinion  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  with  him  has 
undergone  an  entire  change.  Up  to  this 
morning  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  remain  where  be  is, 
until  the  news  we  have  been  so  long  ex¬ 
pecting,  unhappily  in  vain,  bad  arrived. 
If  another  battle  like  that  at  Preston  bad 
been  fought  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
would  have  been  altered.  Then  it  would 
have  been  safe  for  Hugh  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Clifford  Castle  or  to  your  bouse, 
and  there  his  complete  recovery  would 
have  taken  place.  But  that  dream  is  now 
dispelled.” 

“Dispelled  for  ever,”  assented  his 
hearer.  “Well,  what  do  you  advise 
now  ?  Do  you  propose  that  he  should 
accompany  the  retreat  of  these  men  to 
Scotland  ?  ” 

“I  cannot  advise  it.  As  I  have  said, 
they  will  be  here  probably  in  a  week.  But 
in  a  week  Hugh  cannot  be  strong  enough 
to  march  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  that  is 
the  speed  at  which  I  expect  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed.” 

“  Is  he,  then,  to  remain  where  he  is  till 
he  is  fully  convalescent  ?  ” 

“That,  too,  would  be  full  of  danger. 
Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  matter  in  most  persons’  minds  bow  this 
enterprise  was  going  to  terminate :  and 
though  they  would  do  nothing  to  assist  the 
Prince’s  cause,  they  would  do  nothing 
either  that  might  be  brought  up  against 
them,  in  the  event  of  his  success.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  more  than  one  person  in 
Peneshurst  may  suspect  that  Hugh  is  in 
hiding  somewhere  about  here;  but  if  so 
they  have  held  their  tongues  about  it. 
But  they  would  not  hold  their  tongues 
now.” 

The  old  lady  made  a  gesture  of  assent, 
but  did  not  speak. 

“  Independently  of  that,”  pursued  the 
doctor,  “  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
army  arrives  here — -as  it  is  tolerably  sure  to 
do,  a  day  or  so  in  the  rear  of  the  High¬ 
landers — every  house,  every  hovel  by  the 
roadside,  will  be  most  closely  examined  to 
discover  any  stragglers  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  may  have  remained  behind. 
You  know  what  would  be  Hugh’s  fate 
if  he  were  to  fall  into  Duke  William’s 
hands  ?  ” 

“All  the  world  knows  it,”  said  Lady 
Betty.  “  Well,  then,  what  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Hugh  must  stay  where  he  is  until  the 
Highlanders  have  passed.  He  had  better 
not  go  before  that — first,  because  he  is  still 
too  weak  to  be  moved,  and  every  day  is 
a  gain  to  him ;  and,  secondly,  because  there 
is  this  troop  of  Warton’s  volunteers  here 
continually  watching  and  patrolling  the 
roads.  They  will,  of  course,  withdraw 
from  Peneshurst  while  the  Highlanders  are 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — will  not, 
most  likely,  re-enter  it,  in  fact,  until  the 
Duke  himself  arrives.  Thus  there  will  be 
a  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours  at  least, 
when  the  roads  will  he  quite  open,  and 
that  must  be  the  time  chosen  for  his  escape. 
Ho  must  wait  till  nightfall,  and  then  he 
must  ride,  if  lie  can  sit  his  horse — if  he 
cannot,  he  must  be  conveyed  in  a  light 
cart — to  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
That  I  suppose  will  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Ken,  but  Corcoram  will  arrange  that.  One 
of  the  luggers  must  be  lying  there  to  take 
him  across  to  Ireland  or  France,  as  is 
thought  best.” 


“  Will  Hugh  himself  consent  to  forego 
his  share  in  the  fighting  which  is  yet  to 
come?”  inquired  the  old  lady.  “He  is 
young,  doctor,  and  has  not  our  experience. 
He  may  still  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  loyalty  to  his  sovereign.” 

“  lie  must  forego  the  fighting,”  was  the 
answer.  “  I  have  been  silent  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  because  there  was  no  need  for  enter¬ 
ing  upon  it.  But  be  will  be  unfit  for 
service  for  many  weeks,  if  not  months,  to 
come,  and  must  fully  recover  before  be  can 
attempt  anything  of  the  kind  again.” 

“  Well,  it  can  be  managed  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  send  a 
message  to  Whitehaven  or  Eaven  glass,  or 
wherever  the  lugger  may  be  lying,  and 
order  it  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  place  and 
time  appointed.  Fairley,  of  the  Fox,  you 
know,  will  provide  the  horses  and  the  car¬ 
riage,  should  one  be  needed.  Corcoram, 
Barwell,  and  Eeeves  will  be  Hugh’s  escort. 
Will  you  undertake  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  ?  ” 

‘‘Certainly,”  said  the  doctor;  “make 
yourself  easy  on  that  head.  And  now, 
Lady  Betty,  a  word  on  another  subject. 
I  have  entered  upon  these  matters  with 
you  because  I  knew  you  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  until  everything  bad  been  arranged. 
But  your  own  case  must  now  be  attended  to. 
You  are  worn  out  with  long  anxiety,  and 
still  more,  I  fear,  from  disappointment. 
You  must  at  once  retire  to  your  bed  and 
take  a  long  night’s  rest.” 

“  Be  sure  I  shall  do  so,  doctor.  Trust 
me,  I  shall  sleep  very  soundly  to-night.” 

No  particular  meaning  was  attached  to 
her  words,  until  they  were  remembered  on 
the  following  morning,  when  her  gentle¬ 
woman,  going  to  rouse  her,  found  that  she 
had  expired  during  the  night  and  had 
been  many'  hours  dead.  It  was  thought 
that  she  had  died  in  her  sleep  without  pain 
or  straggle.  Notwithstanding  her  great 
age,  and  the  life  of  continual  anxiety  she 
had  led,  she  had  borne  up  wonderfully 
against  sickness  and  decay,  so  long  as  the 
hopes  on  which  her  heart  had  so  long  been 
set  had  a  fair  prospect  of  fulfilment.  But 
she  knew  enough  to  foresee  that  the  fatal 
retreat  from  Derby  was  not  ordy  a  sur¬ 
render  of  all  hope  of  success  in  the  present 
campaign,  but  the  death-knell  of  the 
Stuart  cause  in  England.  She  had 
nothing  left  to  live  for,  and  the  conviction 
killed  her. 

Meanwhile  Farrell  had  retired  to  the 
lodging  which  he  had  engaged  in  the  East 
Dene  road  after  his  return  to  Peneshurst 
and  his  discovery  that  he  could  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  again  at  Joshua  Greaves’s  house. 
He  had  chosen  the  lodging,  in  the  first 
instance,  simply  because  be  wanted  to  keep 
as  muck  out  of  sight  as  possible  at  present, 
while  prosecuting  his  search  after  Hugh  de 
Clifford.  When  fortune  had  fulfilled  his 
wish  in  this  particular,  the  lodgings  were 
found  to  have  another  advantage — that  of 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  lane  leading 
to  Wyndford  Pits.  His  bedroom  window 
in  fact  commanded  a  view  of  the  entrance 
to  the  lane,  and  by  keeping  up  a  continual 
watch  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  without  any 
risk  of  being  himself  overlooked,  the  hours 
at  which  Mostyn  and  Maynard  visited 
their  friend.  In  this  manner  he  was  also 
able  to  assure  himself  that  Hugh  was  still 
in  the  cottage.  He  did  not,  however,  trust 
to  this,  but  twice  at  least  in  every  day,  at 
times  when  he  knew  the  coast  would  be 
clear,  he  made  a  stealthy  visit  to  the  pits 
and  ascertained  that  all  was  so  far  right. 
When  the  tidings  cf  the  retreat  of  the 
Highland  army  was  published  in  Penes- 
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hurst,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  of  it, 
and  immediately  set  off  for  Wyndford 
Abbey,  as  the  reader  has  heard,  taking 
care  to  make  application  to  John  Warton 
before  the  latter  had  learned  anything 
of  what  had  occurred.  He  had  not 


understand  the  application  made  to  him. 
If,  as  appeared  to  be  the  case,  a  rebel 
officer  was  lying  concealed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Peneshurst,  he  ought  of  course 
to  be  arrested  and  lodged  in  gaol.  But 
the  mavor  was  the  proper  person  to  apply 


fore  when  he  arrived  in  Peneshurst,  as  he 
expected  to  d®  in  a  few  days,  he  would 
inquire  more  fully  into  the  matter ;  when 
he  did  not  doubt  he  would  then  be  able 
to  comply  with  his  son’s  request. 

“Wait  till  the  Duke  comes  up!”  ex 


been  particularly  pleased  with 
John  Warton’s  demeanour,  and 
had  been  surprised  that  he  did 
not  catch  at  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  old  affronts  and 
injuries  on  the  rival  whom,  as 
he  knew,  John  Warton  had  so 
bitterly  disliked.  Still  J ohn  had 
promised  that  he  would  make 
the  required  application  to  his 
father ;  and  Richard  knew  in 
the  first  place  John  Warton 
would  be  sure  to  make  good  his 
promise,  and  in  the  second  that 
Colonel  Warton  very  seldom  re¬ 
fused  his  son's  requests;  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  he  should 
io  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

He  had  therefore  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  enough  for  three  days — 
which  timehe  calculated  itwould 
take  to  obtain  an  answer  to  his 
missive.  But  on  the  fourth  he 
got  impatient,  and  after  waiting 
for  two  or  three  hours  went  up  to 
”  yndford  Abbey  to  make  inquiry  in  person. 

He  found  that  the  messenger  had  at  that 
moment  ridden  up,  and  John  Warton  was 


“She  looked  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  doctor.” 


to,  or  if  he  needed  the  help  of  the  soldiers  1  claimed  Farrell;  “  why  that  mayn't  be  for 
he  could  easily  obtain  it  from  Capta'n  !  a  week  to  come,  and  by  that  time  the  bird 
Bates.  He  concluded,  however,  that  his  i  will  have  flown.” 
engaged  in  reading  his  father’s  reply.  It  son  must  have  some  special  reason  for  not 

resorting  to  these,  and  therefore  he,  al- 


was  dated  from  Manchester,  where  the 
Duke’s  army  was  at  that  moment  lying, 
having  advanced  so  far  from  Lichfield  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Jacobites. 

Colonel  Warton  wrote  that  he  did  not 


though  he  did  not  understand  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  would  not  disregard 
his  application.  But  it  was  plain  that  im- 
i  mediate  action  was  not  necessary.  There- 


“  You  see  my  father  says  a  few  days,” 
said  Warton. 

“  He  may  say  so,”  rejoined  Farrell, 


1  but  I  knew  better.  Good  morning.’ 
(ro  be  continued.) 
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DEATH  OR  FREEDOM:  A  SPARTAN  STORY. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AFTER  the  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter  all  Sparta  was  thrilling  with 
•anxiety  as  to 
the  fate  of  the 
men  shut  up  in 
Sphacteria. 

Athens  had 
gained  a  signal 
advantage  by 
the  fortification 
of  Pylos,  and 
now,  round  the 
long  wooded 
island  fronting 
the  bay,  Athe¬ 
nian  vessels 
sailed  day  and 
night,  watching 
lest  any  of  the 
Spartans  should 
escape  from  the 
position  which 
they  had  secured 
for  purposes  of 
warfare,  little 
dreaming  that  it 
should  be  their 
prison. 

“What  shall 
we  do  ?  Will  the 
prisoners  es¬ 
cape?”  were 
the  questions  on 
every  lip,  as  the 
citizens  sat  at 
the  public 
meals,  and  the 
same  thought 
stirred  their 
hearts,  as  with 
gloomy  gaze  and 
fixed  counten¬ 
ance  they  went 
through  their 
perpetual  mili¬ 
tary  drill. 

But  what  is 
this  proclama¬ 
tion  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made  known 
from  house  to 
house  ?  See : 

“Any  Helot 
zvho  shall  succeed 
in  landing  pro¬ 
visions  on  the 
island  of  Sphac¬ 
teria,  for  the 
garrison  impri¬ 
soned  there,  shall 
win  freedom 
and  a  sum  of 
money  !  ” 

The  news 
came  to  Inaros 
and  Andreas 

among  other  Helots,  and  to  the  former  it 
brought  wonderful  possibilities  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  He  discussed  it  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  his  friend. 

“I  shall  go,  Andreas!”  cried  Inaros. 
“Fifty  miles  of  journeying  over  hill  and 
valley,  then  a  fight  with  the  waves  to 
escape  the  watchers’  eyes,  and  I  am  free  !  ” 
“  Surely  you  cannot  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  Athenian  ships  that  are  always  row¬ 
ing  round  the  island,  while  on  the  main- 


“  The  gorge  grew  darker  and  more  terrible.” 

“  And  what  then  ?  ”  cried  Inaros. 
“  Death  ! — and  all  is  over.  My  life  now  is 
a  living  dea(th.  I  care  not  to  preserve  it, 
and  rather  would  I  fairly  meet  destruction 
from  an  Athenian  javelin  than  encounter 
it  unawares  from  a  Spartan  dagger.  So  I 
go,  Andreas  !  All  Spartan  citizens  spare 
their  slaves  for  the  enterprise,  if  they  are 
willing.  Come  with  me,  then;  yet  do  not 
venture  if  you  cannot  pluck  up  heart  for 
the  trial.” 


But  Andreas  was  fain  to  consent. 

Before  it  was  dawn  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  Inaros  and 
Andreas  set 
forth  from 
Sparta,  never, 
as  they  well 
knew,  to  return. 
Thoughts  were 
stirring  in  the 
elder’s  mind  of 
the  bright  home 
beyond  the 
iEgean  Sea, 
where  love, 
peace,  and  man¬ 
ly  toil  would  be 
his  in  contrast 
with  the  abject 
and  servile 
work,  the  cruel¬ 
ty  and  scorn, 
which  filled  his 
Helot  life.  He 
scarcely  dared 
to  entertain  the 
bright  vision, 
for  well  he  knew 
the  danger  that 
stood  in  the 
way  of  its  be¬ 
coming  a  re¬ 
ality. 

What  of  An¬ 
dreas  ?  He  was 
a  captive  but 
recently  taken 
in  war ;  the 
thought  of  li¬ 
berty  was  sweet 
to  him,  but  all 
whom  he  loved 
had  been  slain 
at  his  side,  and 
he  had  less  hope 
and  energy  than 
Inaros.  Still,  he 
felt  that  life 
would  have 
some  charm  left 
if  he  could  only 
be  free  again. 

Their  way  led 
first  up  the 
wooded  glen, 
where  we  saw 
them  before ; 
then  they  struck 
upwards 
through  the 
trees  that  bor¬ 
dered  the  right 
bank  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  emerged 
on  the  shelving 
pasture  -  land, 
and  climbed  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  which 
they  had  to  scale. 

The  limestone  crags  projecting  here  and 
there  gave  a  foothold  for  Inaros,  and  he 
lent  a  hand  to  his  less  nimble  companion. 
After  a  toilsome  and  painful  scramble,  in 
which  the  wild  goats  every  now  and  then 
came  to  peer  in  surprise  at  the  intruders 
over  the  edge  of  some  intervening  ro  t, 
the  Helots  reached  a  moor  extending  far 
over  the  mountain  top,  and  commanding 
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a  view  of  purple  hills  tossed  in  grand  con¬ 
fusion  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  breeze  blew  sharply  and  the  tra¬ 
vellers  were  hungry  for  the  meal  of  coarse 
barley  bread  and  olives  which  they  took, 
resting  upon  the  short  turf. 

“In  a  few  days  more,  Inaros,”  said 
Andreas,  as  he  let  his  eyes  rove  over  the 
wide  prospect..  “  we  shall  either  have 
gained  freedom  or  have  bid  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  How  strange 
to  say  ‘  Good-bye  ’  to  all  fair  things,  and 
roam  for  ever  in  the  dusky  shadows  of 
Hades,  with  the  dim  ghosts  ranging  beside 
us  on  the  shore  of  the  cold  black  river !  ” 

“Do  not  talk  of  that,  you  make  me 
shiver!”  cried  Inaros.  “Death,  indeed, 
is  no  worse  than  a  Helot  life.  But  we  will 
not  die.  Life — bright,  strong,  glorious — - 
lies  before  us,  if  we  hope  and  are  brave.” 

They  journeyed  much  of  that  day  over 
the  breezy  hill-tops,  and  towards  evening 
approached  a  ravine,  down  which  a  stream 
hurried  swiftly  to  the  plain.  Groves  of  oak 
and  ilex  trees  bordered  the  torrent,  and 
the  nightingale’s  first  notes  were  trilling 
through  the  shade. 

“  We  must  follow  this  infant  river  to  the 
lowlands,”  said  Inaros,  and,  crossing  the 
stream,  they  plunged  into  the  cool  thicket 
upon  its  further  bank. 

Long  they  walked  beside  the  rushing 
water,  till  the  evening  light  wa3  fading 
and  all  things  loomed  dim  and  uncertain 
in  the  semi-obscurity.  They  still  pushed 
their  way  onward,  but  as  they  did  so  a  dull 
roar  like  thunder,  which  had  long  been 
audible,  grew  gradually  louder  and  louder. 
The  sides  of  the  ravine  in  which  they  were 
walking  became  steeper,  walls  of  rock  rose 
to  a  great  height  on  either  side  of  the 
stream,  and  the  trees  were  fewer  in  the 
narrow  glen. 

Inaros  and  Andreas  found  themselves 
soon  with  scarcely  foothold  between  the 
edge  of  the  torrent  and  the  ascending  face 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  gorge  grew  darker  and 
more  terrible  as  they  proceeded,  till  the 
rocky  walls  seemed  almost  to  meet  far 
above  their  heads. 

“This  is  certainly  the  stream  that  was 
to  guide  us  to  the  plain,”  said  Inaros,  who 
had  acquainted  himself  with  all  the  land¬ 
marks  that  were  to  help  them  on  their 
journey.  “  Yet  the  ravine  is  wild  and 
fearful !  ” 

“Let  us  stop  to  rest  for  the  night,” 
pleaded  his  companion;  “it  is  dark,  and 
the  thunder  of  water  grows  ever  louder 
and  louder.” 

“  This  is  no  fit  resting-place  ;  let  us  press 
on  a  little  farther,”  rejoined  Inaros. 

Andreas  followed  him  unwillingly  as 
they  stumbled  beside  the  leaping  water,  in 
thick  darkness.  The  noise  now  grew 
deafening.  Suddenly  Inaros  slipped  ;  he 
caught  wildly  at  the  branch  of  a  drooping 
plant  growing  on  the  cliff-side  which  had 
brushed  against  his  face,  and  saved  himself 
by  a  desperate  effort,  falling  back  into  the 
arms  of  Andreas. 

“Stop!  stop!”  he  gasped;  and  the 
cause  of  his  terror  soon  became  evident  to 
his  companion.  For  the  ground  broke 
sheer  away  just  in  front  of  them,  and  the 
torrent  plunged  in  clouds  of  foam,  glim¬ 
mering  ghostly  in  the  darkness,  over  into  a 
black  abyss.  This  cataract  was  the  source 
of  the  thunder  they  had  long  been  hearing. 
Another  step  and  Inaros  would  have  been 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  or  drowned 
in  the  boiling  gulf  far  below. 

The  two  Helots  trembled  at  their  narrow 
escape,  and  retreated  a  little  way  from 
the  dangerous  precipice.  At  one  place  the 


wall  of  rock  receded,  leaving  a  spot  of  turf 
between  itself  and  the  stream,  where  they 
resolved  to  wait  till  the  light  of  morning 
should  dawn.  They  had  little  sleep,  with 
the  thought  of  the  peril  they  bad  escaped 
and  that  yet  to  come ;  indeed  they  did 
not  close  their  eyes  until  the  day  was  near. 

When  they  awoke  the  first  sight  that 
greeted  them  was  the  sea.  Through  the 
narrow  cleft  that  framed  their  view  they 
beheld  its  waves  driven  into  long  white 
crests  by  the  ruffling  wind,  while  the  tor¬ 
rent  plunged  wildly  down  towards  it,  as 
though  longing  to  gain  its  home. 

There  was  no  possible  descent  by  the 
side  of  the  cataract  which  spanned  the  in¬ 
terval  between  their  present  position  and 
the  plaiu,  and  which  was  flanked  by  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs.  Inaros  was  unwilling  to 
go  back  far  up  the  glen,  and  examined 
the  rocks  for  a  means  of  ascent,  but  they 
were  smooth  and  steep.  No  resource  was 
left  but  for  the  Helots  to  retrace  their 
steps  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  seemed  to  offer  a  broken 
foothold  here  and  there,  and  were  not  too 
lofty  to  scale. 

The  slaves  contrived  to  scramble  up  the 
cliff  and  found  themselves  out  on  the 
breezy  hill-side,  with  a  gradual  slope  before 
them  trending  to  the  plain.  Inaros  now 
understood  that  they  should  not  have 
continued  in  the  ravine,  but  should  have 
kept  above  it,  using  it  as  a  guide  alone. 

They  shared  a  scanty  meal  and  then 
walked  down  to  the  level  tract  that  formed 
the  sea- coast,  where  dwellings  were  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  the 
stream  which  hurried  foaming  from  the  foot 
of  the  cataract.  As  Inaros  and  Andreas  were 
looking  at  the  cleft  in  the  hills  and  the 
white  cascade  that  hung  between,  they 
were  suddenly  accosted  by  three  men  in 
the  dress  of  Spartan  citizens. 

“You  are  Helots,”  said  one.  “'What 
do  you  here  ?  ” 

“We  hope  to  gain  freedom  by  taking 
supplies  to  the  garrison  in  Sphacteria.” 

“  Show  me  your  authority,”  said  the 
spokesman,  disdainfully,  his  hand  on  his 
dagger.  “  There  are  many  runaway  Helots 
nowadays  who  are  bent  on  the  same 
errand,  if  one  could  believe  their  story.’  ’ 

Inaros  drew  out  a  scroll  containing  a 
few  written  lines,  which  the  ephors  had 
given  him  as  a  safe-conduct.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  took  it,  glanced  over  it,  and  then 
returned  it  with  a  sign  of  assent. 

The  paper  had  saved  the  two  friends 
from  the  dagger’s  point. 

They  pursued  their  way  along  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  wind  had  a  little  abated,  and  the 
waves  were  sparkling  merrily  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Inaros  had  been  reared  in  Sparta, 
where  even  the  free  citizens  scorned  to 
study  poetry  or  art,  or  he  would  probably 
have  recalled  the  line  of  TEschylus,  and 
marked 

“  The  innumerable  laughter  of  the  waves.” 

He  and  his  companion  could  not  help 
feeling  the  influence  of  the  bright  blue 
sky  above  them,  the  light  invigorating  air, 
the  freedom  of  the  ocean,  and  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  of  hope  arose  in  their  hearts. 

On  they  went,  crossing  the  streams 
that  poured  into  the  sea  from  the  fertile 
plain,  and  skirting  the  edge  of  the  breakers 
until  they  came  to  a  brook  whose  dis¬ 
tant  course  gleamed  like  a  white  thread 
down  a  mountain  side.  By  ascending  the 
bed  of  this  torrent  for  a  whilo,  and  then 
breaking  off  to  the  left  along  the  flank  of 
the  hills  from  which  it  came,  they  could 
shorten  their  journey  and  avoid  all  that 


jutting  tract  of  land  which  forms  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Accordingly  they  left  the  coast  for  the  in¬ 
terior,  followed  the  brook  to  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  and  here,  quitting  its 
guidance,  struck  off  along  the  hillside. 

Two  shepherds,  clad  in  tanned  sheep¬ 
skin,  and  guarding  their  flocks  on  the  up¬ 
land  pastures,  directed  them  in  their  way  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  friendly 
guidance  they  must  have  been  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  pathless  hills  where  they  soon 
became  involved.  They  beguiled  their 
journey  by  discussing  the  one  absorbing 
topic. 

“I  cannot  understand,”  said  Andreas, 

“  why  the  Spartan  general  did  not  boldly 
attack  Sphacteria  and  carry  off  the  men 
imprisoned  there.” 

“Neither  can  I  tell  you,”  rejoined 
Inaros,  “  excepting  that  the  Athenians  are 
reputed  to  have  such  power  at  sea  that  the 
case  seemed  hopeless.  And  now  the  Spar¬ 
tans  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  fleet !  for 
they  surrendered  it  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
safeguard  during  the  embassy.” 

“  Surely  that  was  very  foolish  ?  ” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  the  sager  Helot,  “  for 
the  Athenians  supplied  food  to  the  island 
garrison  in  exchange.  Of  course  the  Spar¬ 
tans  expected  to  have  their  fleet  back  again 
on  the  return  of  the  envoys,  but  Eurymedon, 
the  Athenian  commander,  said  that  during 
their  absence  the  truce  had  been  broken, 
and  would  not  restore  the  ships.  So  now 
the  enemy  have  seventy  triremes*  in  the 
bay,  while  two  row  all  day  long  round  the 
island !  ” 

“  Have  the  Athenians  in  Pylos  food  and 
water  ?  ” 

“  There  is  a  spring  in  the  fortified 
place,”  replied  Inaros,  “  or  the  Spartans 
would  long  ago  have  forced  it  to  surrender.” 

The  way  was  very  wild  and  toilsome, 
and  the  Helots  were  weary,  for  the  sun  was 
powerful.  In  the  heat  of  the  noon  they 
rested  awhile  in  the  shelter  of  a  thicket, 
then  pursued  their  journey  under  the  brow 
of  rocky  heights  towards  the  sea,  which 
they  could  now  discern  again  lying  far 
away  like  a  plain  of  molten  silver. 

Towards  evening  they  drew  near  enough 
to  discover  the  curve  of  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  f 
which  formed  a  splendid  natural  harbour, 
sweeping  inwards  in  a  semicircle.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  was  almost  closed 
by  the  long  island  of  Sphacteria,  about  a 
]  mile  and  three-quarters  in  extent,  but  at 
either  end  was  a  narrow  channel  to  the  | 
open  sea.  The  waters  were  dotted  with 
Athenian  vessels,  and  the  Helots  could 
descry  the  ships  that  guarded  the  island 
rowing  swiftly  along  in  contrary  directions 
till  they  vanished  through  each  narrow 
opening  seawards. 

On  the  rugged  cliff-bound  coast  rose  the 
famous  rock  of  Pylos,  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bay,  and  with  the  more 
narrow  of  the  two  outlets  between  it  and 
Sphacteria.  It  was  crowned  by  the 
roughly-made  but  stubborn  fortress  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Athenians  ;  while  near  it  on 
the  plain  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
encamped. 

It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  interest 
Inaros  and  Andreas  gazed  at  the  scene. 
They  studied  it  well  and  were  thrilled  by 
the  thought  that  shut  up  in  yonder  island- 

*  The  ship  or  galley  used  in  Oreek  naval  warfare,  so 
called  from  its  three  tiers  of  oarsmen,  ranged  one  above 
the  other. 

t  Now  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  It  is  supposed  that 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  the  channels  between  each  end  of  Sphacteria 
(now  called  Sphagia)  and  the  mainland  are  wider  than 
tlie  account  of  Thucydides  implies. 
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prison  were  Helots  like  themselves  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  war  with  their  master's, 
and  who  in  any  straits  for  food  would  cer¬ 


tainly  be  the  first  to  die  of  starvation. 
They  did  not  approach  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  on  that  evening,  but  let  the  night 


pass,  sleeping  under  the  shelter  of  a> 
friendly  rock. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  SILVER  CARON:  A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 


By  G.  Manville  Fexn, 

Author  of  “In  the  King’s  Name,"  “Nat  the  Naturaliit,"  etc. 


Where  were  the  hundreds  of  buffalo 
that  had  been  thundering  over  the 

plain  ? 

Where  was  Joses  ? 

Where  were  the  Indians  ? 

These  were  the  questions  Bart  asked  as 
he  gazed  round  him  in  dismay,  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  his  gallop  was  over  now,  and, 
though  they  wanted  meat  so  badly,  he  felt 
half  sorry  that  he  had  shot  the  poor  beast 
that  lay  stiffening  by  his  side,  for  he  had 
leaped  down,  and  had,  as  if  by  instinct, 
taken  hold  of  Black  Boy’s  rein  lest  he 
should  suddenly  take  it  into  his  head  to 
gallop  off  and  leave  his  master  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  by  himself. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  something 
novel  and  strange  in  the  sensation  of  being 
the  only  human  being  in  that  vast  circle, 
whose  circumference  was  the  horizon,  seen 
from  his  own  centre. 

Then  it  began  to  be  astonishing,  and 
Bart  wondered  why  he  could  not  see  either 
hunters  or  buffaloes. 

Lastly,  it  began  to  be  painful,  and  to  be 
mingled  with  a  curious  sensation  of  dread. 
He  realised  that  he  was  alone  in  that  vast 
plain— that  he  had  galloped  on  for  a  long 
while  without  noticing  in  which  direction 
he  had  gone,  and  then,  half  stunned  and 
wondering  as  he  fully  realised  the  fact 
that  he  was  lost,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
sat  thinking. 

He  did  not  think  much,  for  there  was  a 
singular  stupefied  feeling  in  his  head  for  a 
time.  But  this  passed  off,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  bewildering  rush  of  thought — • 
what  was  to  become  of  him  if  he  were  left 
here  like  this — alone— without  a  friend — 
hopeless  of  being  found  ? 

This  wild  race  of  fancies  was  horrible 
while  it  endured,  >and  Bart  pressed  the 
cold  barrel  of  his  rifle  to  his  forehead  in 
the  hope  of  finding  relief,  but  it  gave 
none. 

The  relief  came  from  his  own  effort  as 
he  tried  to  pull  himself  together,  laughing 
at  his  own  cowardice,  and  ridiculing  his 
fears. 

“  What  a  pretty  sort  of  a  hunter  I  shall 
make!”  he  said  aloud,  “to  be  afraid  of 
being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  broad 
daylight,  with  the  sun  shining  down  upon 
my  head,  and  plenty  of  beef  to  eat  if  I 
like  to  light  myself  a  fire.” 

It  was  ridiculous,  he  told  himself,  and 
that  he  ought  to  feel  ashamed ;  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  even  old  plains¬ 
men  and  practised  hunters  may  lose  their 
nerve  at  such  a  time,  and  suffer  so  from 
the  horror  of  believing  themselves  lost  that 
some  even  become  insane. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  Bart  did  not 
know  this,  and  he  bantered  himself  until 
he  grew  cooler,  when  he  began  to  cal¬ 
culate  on  what  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do. 

‘‘Let  me  see,”  he  said,  “they  are  sure 
to  begin  looking  for  me  as  soon  as  I  am 
missed.  What  shall  I  do?  Fire  my  I 
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rifle— make  a  fire — ride  off  to  try  and  find 
them  ?  ” 

He  sat  upon  his  horse  thinking. 

If  he  fired  his  rifle  or  made  a  fire  he 
might  bring  down  Indians  upon  him,  and 
that  would  be  worse  than  being  lost,  so  he 
determined  to  wait  patiently  until  he  was 
able  to  see  some  of  his  party ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  come  to  this  determination 
than  he  cheered  up,  for  he  recollected 
directly  that  the  Beaver,  or  some  one  or 
other  of  his  men,  would  be  sure  to  find 
him  by  his  trail,  even  though  it  had  been 
amongst  the  trampling  hoof-marks  of  the 
bison.  The  prints  of  a  well-shod  horse 
would  be  unmistakeable,  and  with  this 
thought  he  grew  more  patient,  and  waited 
on. 

It  was  towards  evening,  though,  before 
he  had  the  reward  of  his  patience  in  see¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  a  mounted  Indian  in  the 
distance ;  and  even  then  it  gave  no  com¬ 
fort,  as  he  felt  sure  that  it  might  be  an 
enemy,  for  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  very 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  he  had 
come. 

Bart’s  first  idea  was  to  go  off  at  a  gallop, 
only  he  did  not  know  where  to  go,  and 
after  all  this  might  be  a  friend. 

Then  another  appeared,  and  another  ; 
and  dismounting,  and  turning  his  horse 
and  the  bison  into  bulwarks,  Bart  stood 
with  his  rifle  resting  ready  for  a  shot 
should  these  Indians  prove  to  be  enemies, 
and  patiently  waited  them  as  they  came 
on. 

This  they  did  so  quickly  and  full  of 
confidence  that  there  was  soon  no  doubt 
as  to  who  they  were,  and  Bart  at  last 
mounted  again,  and  rode  forward  to  meet 

them. 

The  Indians  came  on,  waving  their 
rifles  above  their  heads,  and  no  sooner  did 
they  catch  sight  of  the  prize  the  lad  had 
shot  than  they  gave  a  yell  of  delight/;  and 

then,  forgetting  their  customary  stolidity, 
they  began  to  chatter  to  him  volubly  in 
their  own  tongue,  as  they  flung  themselves 
from  their  horses  and  began  to  skin  the 
bison  as  it  lay. 

Bart  could  not  help  thinking  how 
thoroughly  at  home  these  men  seemed  in 
the  wilds.  A  short  time  before  he  had 
been  in  misery  and  despair  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  lost.  Here  were  these  Indians 
perfectly  at  their  ease,  and  ready  to  set  to 
work  and  prepare  for  a  stay  if  needs  be, 
for  nothing  troubled  them — the  immensity 
and  solitude  had  no  terrors  for  their  un¬ 
tutored  minds. 

They  had  not  been  at  work  above  an 
hour  before  a  couple  more  Indians  came 
into  sight,  and  soon  after,  to  his  great 
delight,  Bart  recognised  Joses  and  the 
Beaver  coming  slowly  over  a  ridge  in  the 
distance,  and  he  cantered  off  to  meet  them 
at  once. 

“  Thought  we  lost  you,  Master  Bart,” 
cried  Joses,  with  a  grim  smile.  “Well, 
how  many  buffers  did  you  shoot  ?  ” 


“  Only  one,”  replied  Bart,  “but  it  wasr- 
a  very  big  fellow.” 

“  Calf  ?  ”  asked  Joses,  laughing. 

“No;  that  great  bull  that  came  over 
the  ridge.” 

“You  don't  mean  to  say  you  ran  him. 
down,  lad,  and  shot  him,  do  you  ?  ”  cried 
Joses,  excitedly. 

“  There  he  lies,  and  the  Indians  are 
cutting  him  up,”  said  Bart,  quietly. 

Joses  pressed  his  horse’s  sides  with  his 
heels,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop  to  inspect 
Bart’s  prize,  coming  back  in  a  few  minutes 
smiling  all  over  his  face. 

“He’s  a  fine  one,  my  lad.  He’s  a  fine 
one,  Master  Bart — finest  shot  to-day.  I 
tell  you  what,  my  lad,  if  I’d  shot  that  bull  I 
should  have  thought  myself  a  lucky  man.” 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  spot,  and 
the  Beaver  cantered  off  to  have  his  lo©k, 
and  he  now  came  back  ready  to  nod  and 
say  a  few  commendatory  words  to  the- 
young  hunter,  whom  they  considered  to 
have  well  won  his  spurs. 

The  result  of  this  first  encounter  with 
the  bison  was  that  nine  were  slain,  and  for 
many  hours  to  come  the  party  were  busy 
cutting  up  the  meat  into  strips,  which 
were  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Then  four  of  the  Indians  went  slowly  off 
towards  the  miners’  camp  at  the  moun¬ 
tain,  their  horses  laden  with  the  strips- 
of  meat,  their  instructions  being  to  come 
back  with  a  couple  of  waggons,  which 
Joses  believed  they  would  be  able  to  fill 
next  day. 

“  How  far  do  you  think  we  are  from  the 
camp  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“’Bout  fifteen  miles  or  so;  no  more,” 
replied  Joses.  “You  see  the  run  after  the 
bison  led  us  down  towards  it,  so  that  there 
isn’t  so  far  to  go.” 

“  Why,  I  fancied  that  we  were  miles 
upon  miles  away,”  cried  Bart ;  “  regularly 
lost  in  the  wilderness.” 

“Instead  of  being  close  at  home,  eh?i 
lad  ?  Well,  we  shall  have  to  camp  some¬ 
where  out  here  to-night,  so  we  may  as 
well  pick  out  a  good  place.” 

“But  where  are  the  other  Indians?”' 
asked  Bart. 

“  Cutting  up  the  buffer  we  killed,”  re¬ 
plied  Joses. 

“  Far  away  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no;  mile  or  so.  We’ve  done 
pretty  well,  my  lad,  for  the  first  day,  only 
we  want  such  a  lot  to  fill  so  many 
mouths.” 

A  suitable  place  was  selected  for  the- 
camp,  down  in  a  well- sheltered  hollow, 
where  a  fire  was  lit,  and  some  bison  meat- 
placed  upon  sticks  to  roast.  The  missing 
Indians  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the- 
odour,  for  just  as  it  was  done  they  all 
came  straight  up  to  camp  ready  to  make  a. 
hearty  meal,  in  which  their  white  com¬ 
panions  were  in  no  wise  behind  hand. 

“Not  bad  stuff,”  said  Joses,  after  a 
long  space,  during  which  he  had  been  too 
busy  to  speak. 
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“  I  never  ate  anything  so  delicious,” 
xeplied  Bart,  who,  upon  his  side,  was 
"beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  had  had 
enough. 

“Ah,  there’s  worse  things  than  roast 
huffier  hump,”  said  Joses  ;  “  and  now,  my 
lad,  if  I  was  you  I’d  take  as  big  and  as 
long  a  sleep  as  I  could,  for  we  must  be  off 
again  before  daylight  after  the  herd.” 


“  Shall  we  catch  up  to  them  again, 
Joses  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“  Catch  up  to  ’em  ?  why,  of  course,  they 
haven’t  gone  far.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Bart  was  fast 
asleep,  dreaming  that  he  was  hunting  a 
bull  bison  ten  times  as  big  as  the  one  he 
had  that  afternoon  shot,  and  that  after 
hunting  it  for  hours  it  suddenly  turned 


round  and  began  to  hunt  him,  till  he 
became  so  tired  that  he  lay  down  and 
went  off  fast  asleep,  when,  to  his  great 
disgust,  when  he  was  so  weary,  Joses  came  | 
and  began  to  shake  him  by  the  shoulder, 
saying, 

“  Come,  Master  Bart,  lad,  wake  up. 
The  huffier ’s  been  coming  close  in  to  camp  i 
during  the  night.” 

(To  Ic  continued.) 


With,  we  trust,  a  commendable  desire  to 
keep  our  readers  posted  up  in  the  latest 
novelties  of  the  cycling  world,  we  this  week  give 


'them  a  sketch  of  the  Yankee  patent  which  has 
•found  its  way  into  some  of  the  Continental 
papers  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Terry  crossed  the 
Channel.  In  Number  262  we  alluded  to 
Mr.  Terry’s  exploit,  and  gave  two  views  of  his 
curious  “  convertible,”  and.  we  now  supplement 
these  with  one  of  the  machine  in  which  he  did 
not  go  to  sea. 

The  boldness  of  the  conception  is  apparent  at  a 
glance.  Equal  to  either  fortune  on  land  or  water, 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  TRICYCLE. 

the  marine  tricycle  is  of  the  Humber  type,  with 
the  driving-wheels  in  front  and  the  rider’s  seat 
on  the  backbone.  The  ordinary  indiarubber 


tyres  are  replaced  by  macintosh  air-cases,  which 
measure  about  a  foot  in  width,  a  foot  in  depth,  j 
and  on  the  outside  run  off  to  an  angle.  Round  , 
these  air-case  tyres  are  fixed  a  number  of 
strengthening  bands,  which  lash  them  on  to  the 
steel  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Each  of  these 
bands  is  prolonged  into  a  wedge-shaped  “float,”  ; 
so  that  the  wheel  becomes  a  paddle  of  the  fami-  | 
liar  form.  The  spokes  are  unusually  strong  and 
few  in  number,  and  the  hub  is  rather  wide.  [ 


There  is  no  chain  ;  the  axle  is  cranked,  and 
carries  the  pedals,  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
described  as  a  direct-action  double-driver.  It 
is  steered,  Humber  fashion,  by  the  two  driving-  | 
wheels,  the  handle  moving  in  the  head  as  in  a 
bicycle.  The  trailing-wheel  is  smooth,  and 
looks  like  a  life-buoy.  So  great  is  the  hoped- 
for  buoyancy  of  the  wheels  that  the  fond  in¬ 
ventor  has  shown  them  as  sufficient  to  keep 
the  driver  afloat  were  he  even  to  get  capsized — 
an  event  by  no  means  unlikely  in  anything  of  a 
breeze. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we 
would  recommend  our  readers  to  look  upon  the  | 
marine  tricycle  as  a  curiositjq  and  when  they  I 
trust  themselves  on  the  waters  to  do  so  in  a 
craft  of  less  original  type.  Our  esteemed  con¬ 
tributor  “  Nauticus  ”  would  probably  be  quite 
at  home  on  one,  but  the  sensations  of  a  lands-  | 
man  during  his  first  hour  or  so  among,  say,  the  j 
North  Sea  combers  could  be  more  easily  imagined  !  | 
than  described,  particularly  if  the  usual  offerings  .1 
to  Neptune  had  to  be  paid  during  his  progress,  i, 

The  passage  of  the  Channel,  like  that  of  the  ! 
Atlantic,  is  never  likely  to  be  effected  on  a  i 
three-wheeler  except  in  a  dead  calm.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  small  a  stone  or  shallow  a  rut  will  ! 
bring  a  tricyclist  to  grief  on  land,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  could  get  through  a  chopping 
sea,  unless  his  centre  of  gravity  be  very  low 
down.  In  this  apparatus  it  is  as  high  as  it  well 
can  be,  and  its  inventor  is  to  be  congratulated  i 
on  the  oily  smoothness  of  the  water  which  his  I 
artist  has  selected  as  adapted  to  show  off  his  I 
contrivance  at  its  best. 

In  our  article  on  “  Podoseaphs,”  in  No.  218, 
published  in  the  April  part  for  18S3,  we  gave 
sketches  of  two  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  in 
which  also  the  feet  were  used  as  propellers.  ,  i 
One  of  these  was  for  a  screw  arrangement,  the 
other  had  a  central  paddle,  and  it  would  seem 
that  either  of  these  methods  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  on  the  score  both  of  safety  and  speed  to 
the  present  very  startling  construction,  whose  1 
originator  is  the  first,  we  believe,  to  make  his  iJ 
air-cases  circular,  to  float  them  vertically,  and  i 
to  drive  his  ship  by  the  skin  resistance  of  the 
hull.  In  such  matters,  too,  as  displacement  I 
and  curves  of  stability  his  design  is  enough  to 
make  a  naval  architect  seriously  unwell,  but  ;j 
that  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  he  should  not  '■ 
have  struck  out  a  successful  path  for  an  entirely  l: 
novel  form  of  navigation.  The  future  will 
show — at  least  we  hope  so,  but  as  far  as  we  can  f 
at  present  learn  the  marine  tricycle  remains 
untried.  Possibly  in  a  month  or  two  we  may  1 
have  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  a  tricycle  ,i, 
that  is  built  to  journey  through  the  air! 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1883  AND  1884. 


rjlHE  popularity  of  model  yachting  grows 
JL  apace,  and  its  claims  to  an  annual  review 
ot  its  progress  and  prospects  can  no  longer  be 
disregarded.  Now  that  many  of  the  leading 
clubs  have  reached  their  majority,  it  would  seem 
that  they  have  suddenly  acquired  fresh  vigour, 
and  everywhere  there  are  signs  that  in  the  next 
decade  the  “  sailing  of  the  boatikins  ”  will  take 
a  prominent  place  in  our  national  pastimes. 
We  shall  in  fact  have  another  example  of  the 
glorification  of  the  toy. 

We  have  had  the  evolution  of  Association 


football  from  the  “bladder  kickit  by  brats,” 
the  handball  of  the  children  of  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  has  given  us  lawn  tennis,  the  sticks 
and  cats  of  the  Edwardian  youngsters  have 
lived  on  to  our  own  day,  and  grown  as  they  have 
lived  into  hockey,  golf,  and  cricket,  and  now  we 
have  another  instance  of  this  springing  from 
small  beginnings  in  the  modern  model  yacht 
developing  from  the  familiar  “dug-out  with 
the  paper  sail.” 

We  cannot  say  that  we  regret  this.  There  are 
but  few  lads  in  these  realms  that  do  not  love  a 


boat  ;  and  even  those  that  shun  the  Channel 
passage,  and  vote  for  the  tunnel,  adore  the  sea 
in  their  hearts.  It  hurts  no  one  to  be  as  much 
at  home  on  the  water  as  on  the  land  ;  no  one  is 
any  the  worse  for  knowing  the  principles  of 
boat-sailing,  and  any  sport  that  will  teach  us 
how  to  build  the  best  craft  and  handle  them  at 
their  best  is  distinctly  valuable.  In  one  parti¬ 
cular  model  yachting  is  more  fortunate  than 
other  pastimes  ;  it  can  at  least  yield  a  trium¬ 
phant  reply  to  Mr.  Wett  Blanket’s  “  What  is 
the  use  of  it  ?  ” 
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Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the  doings  of  the  leading  I 
I  dubs,  and  as  the  Clyde  is  now  the  headquarters 
I  of  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world,  let  us  com- 
|  menee  with  the  one  at  Glasgow,  which  is  now 
;  in  so  flourishing  a  condition.  Founded  in  1874, 

|  it  boasts  a  membership  of  nearly  fifty,  and  a 
fleet  of  over  a  hundred  boats.  These  boats  are 
divided'  into  classes  reckoned  as  from  five  tons 
[  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  tonnage  being 
got  by  taking  every  inch  as  a  foot  and  measur¬ 
ing  up  under  the  now  somewhat  obsolete  for¬ 
mula  of  1A-  B  (L.W.L. — B)  -f-  94. 

The  season  of  the  men  of  St.  Mungo  was 
a  singularly  busy  and  successful  one.  Of  the 
ordinary  first-class  matches  sailed  at  Billhead 
two  were  won  by  Gleam,  classed  as  a  forty- 
tonner,  and  measuring  sixty-nine  inches  over 
all ;  but  in  the  reaching  race  on  June  16  the 
cutter  had  to  give  place  to  Queen  of  the  Clyde, 
a  schooner  of  similar  tonnage,  though  of  about 
three  inches  greater  length.  Of  the  opening 
first-class  match  in  April  Ada  was  the  winner, 
Thorn,  the  longest  entter  in  the  club,  being 
second,  a  fate  she  experienced  on  two  subse¬ 
quent  occasions  ;  in  the  second-class  matches 
the  winning  cutters  were  Warlock  and  Pomona, 
the  schooners  being  led  by  Wolf  and  Neptune  ; 
and  there  were  three  twenty-ton  matches,  and 
of  these  Thistle  won  the  first  two,  and  Notab 
the  third. 

The  Glasgow  yachtsmen  are  fortunate  in  their 
station,  the  small  lochs  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  so  well  suited  to  the  sport.  It  is  not  every 
club  that  can  sail  for  a  cup  presented  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  “  the  course  is  a  beat  to  windward, 
and  it  is  to  be  not  less  than  one  mile.”  The 
annual  regatta  at  which  this  cup  was  contested 
took  place  on  Kilburnie  Loch  on  August  25th, 
the  race  for  the  timepiece  being  won  by  Gleam, 
with  Thorn  second  and  Belle  of  the  Hunt  third  ; 
that  for  Colonel  Crum-Ewing's  cup  being  won 
by  Belle  of  the  Hunt,  with  Lenore  second  and 
May  Bell  third  ;  that  for  Lord  Glasgow’s  field- 
glasses  being  won  by  Gleam,  with  Lenore  second 
and  Nigel  third  ;  that  for  the  Consolation  Stakes  ! 
being  won  by  May  Bell,  with  Fly  second  and 
Neptune  third.  As  each  course  consisted  of  a 
long  beat  to  windward,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  cutters  carried  all  before  them, 


and  that  only  two  schooners,  Nigel  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  saved  their  stakes. 

Another  flourishing  Scotch  club  is  that  at 
Newton  Stewart  ;  and  its  annual  regatta,  held 
on  Bankirk  Ponds  in  September  last,  was  also 
brought  off  satisfactorily.  The  first-class  prize, 
for  boats  with  from  three  to  five  feet  keel,  was 
won  by  Seagull,  Falcon  being  second  and  Frog 
third.  The  second-class  prize,  for  boats  from 
two  to  three  feet  keel,  was  won  by  Helen  Mac- 
gregor,  with  Gem  second  and  Sylph  third.  The 
third-class  prize,  for  boats  with  from  one  to  two 
feet  keel,  was  won  by  Activity,  with  Agnes 
second  and  Dart  third.  The  special  prizes  were 
carried  off  by  the  Frog  and  the  Gem — a  some¬ 
what  Aesopian  combination. 

Crossing  the  North  Channel,  we  find  model 
racing  in  full  swing  on  Belfast  Lough,  where  the 
classes  range  from  sixty-six  to  eighteen  inches, 
measured  from  stemhead  to  sternpost  along  the 
deck.  The  best  boat  of  the  year,  the  winner 
of  the  challenge  flag  of  the  Belfast  Club,  was 
Mr.  M‘Donald’s  cutter  Flying  Scud.  Of  the 
other  four-feet  boats,  the  most  successful  were 
the  cutters  Molly  Bawn  and  Golden  Glance,  and 
the  lugger  Liz.  In  the  forty-five  inch  division 
the  lugger  Flirt  took  the  leading  place.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  the  cutters  Waterwitch,  Lily, 
and  Bluebell,  the  schooners  Meteor  and  Corsair, 
and  the  three-masted  Fairlie  did  remarkably 
well,  while  the  little  seventeen-inch  Sunbeam 
yawl,  the  two-feet  lugger  Silver  Spray,  and  the 
thirty-three  inch  piratical-looking  G.  O.  M. 
figure  among  the  prize-winners.  The  fact  of  th.e 
long  Belfast  course — it  measures  about  a  mile 
and  a  half — having,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
property  on  the  banks,  to  be  sailed  over  only 
with  the  wind  abeam,  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  somewhat  mixed  performances  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rigs. 

At  Belfast  we  get  a  club  that  sails  all  its 
matches  on  the  reach  ;  at  Liverpool,  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  we  have  a  club  that  sails  all  its 
races  to  windward,  uses  no  rudders,  and,  instead 
of  running,  tows  or  carries  down.  Founded  in 
1862,  the  Liverpool,  thanks  to  its  powerful 
patronage,  is  now  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
model  yacht  clubs,  amongst  whom  there  are  not 
many  who  can  boast  of  a  substantial  boathouse 


of  their  own  such  as  that  at  Sefton  Park,  or  of 
a  balance  of  over  a  hundred  pounds  at  theis” 
banker’s.  The  yacht  show  promoted  by  the 
Liverpool  club  was  one  of  the  treats  of  the 
season,  the  adoption  of  the  present  tonnage 
rule  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  the 
( L  +  B)2  X  B  -1-1730,  giving  it  peculiar  interest. 
The  results  of  the  trials  at  the  foithcoming 
regatta  on  Hollingworth  Lake,  Manchester, 
will,  however,  receive  even  more  attention. 

The  largest  of  the  English  clubs  is  the  Kingr 
ston,  located  at  Hull.  It  was  founded  in  1881,, 
principally  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Bruce, 
and  has  now  one  hundred  and  seventy  sailing; 
members  and  a  fleet  of  over  two  hundred  boats. 
Its  1883  season  began  with  an  exhibition  in  the 
Drill  Hall  of  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and  the 
profits  (£190)  were  divided,  half  going  to  the 
club  and  half  to  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu¬ 
tion.  In  both  the  leading  seaport  towns  of  the 
North,  Liverpool  and  Hull,  model-yacht  shows, 
have  thus  been  successful.  The  races,  beginning 
as  usual  in  April  and  running  on  to  September^ 
were  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  the 
Whit  Monday  and  August  Bank  Holidays  oc¬ 
curred  the  annual  regattas  at  the  club’s  private 
lake  at  Igglemire,  which  form  such  a  prominent 
fixture  in  the  Hull  calendar.  The  classes  racing 
were  fifty-four  inch,  forty-eight  inch,  forty-two 
inch,  thirty-six  inch,  thirty  inch,  and  twenty- 
four  inch — in  each  case  tire  length  being  taken 
over  all.  Of  the  fifty-four-inch  class  there  were, 
in  both  the  Whit  Monday  and  August  matches, 
eleven  entries  ;  of  the  forty -eight-inch  class 
there  were  fifteen  entries  on  Whit  Monday  ami 
fourteen  in  August  ;  of  the  forty-two-inch  class 
there  were  twenty-four  entries  on  Whit  Monday 
and  three  less  in  August ;  of  the  thirty-six-inch 
class  there  were  nine  entries  on  Whit  Monday 
and  eight  in  August ;  of  the  thirty-inch  and. 
twenty-four-inch  classes,  now  doomed,  there- 
were  of  the  first  eleven  entries  in  May  and 
twelve  in  August,  and  of  the  second  nine  entries 
on  both  occasions.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  model-yacht  sailing  requires  a  good  deal  of 
management,  it  being  by  no  means  easy  to  race, 
sfeventy-nine  boats  on  one  afternoon,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  to  work  up  to  the  winners  in  each  class,  ia 
heats  of  three  apiece. 

(To  le  continued.) 


PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  OF  SLAVE-HUNTING. 

By  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy  f.r.g.s. 


OT  taking  this  warning  to  heave-to,  a  few 
minutes  later  the  manoeuvre  was  repeated, 
and  a  shot  better  aimed  pitched  in  the  water  close 
astern,  and  ricoclietted  through  her  mainsail. 
The  crew  of  the  slaver  saw  that  the  game  was 
up,,  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  further 
period  of  a  few  minutes,  evidently  devoted  to 
consultation,  they  saw  the  ship’s  bow  falling  off 
a  few  points,  which  they  knew  to  be  preparatory 
to  a  third  shot,  the  skipper  “caved  in,”  and, 
lowering  his  mainsail,  brought  his  vessel  round 
head  to  wind,  as  a  token  that  he  had  surren¬ 
dered.  Instantly  the  order  was  given  on  board 
the  Malabar  to  brace  the  yards  up,  and  the 
boatswain’s  pipe  at  the  same  time  called  away 
the  first  cutter’s  crew.  As  I  was  the  officer  of 
that  boat  I  prepared  to  accompany  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
slaver  and  seize  her,  placing  a  jirize  crew  on 
board  of  her.  In  almost  as  little  time  as  it 
takes  to  tell  it  the  Malabar  was  lying-to  with 
her  main-topsail  to  the  mast,  and  the  first 
cutter,  fully  manned  and  armed,  was  pulling 
away  for  the  dhow. 

"We  were  soon  alongside,  and  I  followed  the 
lieutenant  as  he  clambered  up  the  wall-sided 
vessel,  when  we  stood  among  as  ill-looking  a 
nrn  :^0'vs  as  ^  lad.  been  my  lot  yet  to  see. 
The  officers  and  crew  were  Arabs,  and  so  was 
)  the  captain,  who  received  us  with  a  scarcely 
disguised  look  of  hate  and  discomfiture.  An 
interpreter,  who  spoke  Arabic  and  Swaheli,  ac- 


PART  ill. 

companied  us,  and  very  soon  we  communicated 
to  the  truculent  fellow  confronting  us  that  he 
must  open  his  hatches  and  release  his  miserable 
captives,  and  consider  himself,  his  erew,  with 
the  dhow  and  all  she  contained,  a  lawful  prize 
to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  sloop- 
of-war  Malabar. 

In  vain  he  protested  he  was  only  a  harmless 
trader,  and  asked  to  see  our  warrant  for  detain¬ 
ing  him  on  the  high  seas.  He  was  informed 
that  our  warrant  was  the  pennant  flying  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Malabar,  and  that  his 
duty  was  to  do  what  he  was  told.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  second  lieutenant 
directed  me  to  order  up  the  prize  crew  brought 
in  the  cutter,  and  almost  before  the  word  was 
out  of  my  mouth,  eight  fine  fellows  had  swung 
themselves  on  board  with  their  cutlasses  girt 
round  their  waists.  Seeing  that  argument  was 
quite  as  useless  as  resistance,  our  friend  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  with  the  composure  character¬ 
istic  of  an  Eastern,  and  calling  to  his  men,  who 
stood  grouped  together  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
dhow,  directed  them  to  open  the  hatches. 

In  order  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  no  act  of 
treachery,  we  directed  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  precede  us  down  below,  and  descending  a 
narrow  and  steep  ladder,  we  were  soon  standing 
on  the  lower  deck.  It  was  dark  and  so  low  that, 
being  rather  tall,  I  could  scarcely  stand  upright. 
But  the  stench  that  assailed  our  olfactory  nerves 
was  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  the  impres¬ 


sion  created  was  only  less  painful  to  the  senses 
than  the  sight  on  that  lower  deck. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  confined  space  scarcely 
larger  than  the  deck  of  a  big  coal  barge  covered, 
with  human  beings  lying  together  in  one  in¬ 
distinguishable  mass,  some  bound  as  being  more 
dangerous,  and  all  lying  crowded  together  like 
sardines  packed  in  a  box.  On  seeing  strangers 
dressed  in  an  unknown  uniform  appearing  in. 
the  small  lighted  space  at  the  foot  of  the  com¬ 
panion-ladder,  the  poor  wretches  turned  towards-' 
us  and  peered  through  the  darkness,  but. 
whether  with  hope,  as  recognising  in  us  possible- 
deliverers,  or  with  dread  as  the  harbingers  of 
some  even  worse  fate  than  being  torn  from  their 
country  and  friends  and  family,  we  could  not 
say.  The  latter  had  been  probably  massacred— 
for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  slave -hunters,  when, 
surrounding  a  village  they  had  marked  for  a. 
raid,  to  kill  the  old  and  useless  and  carry  oft 
those  that  were  young  and  strong  enough  to- 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  long  march  to  the  sea- 
coast.  One  would  have  thought  that  death  would.' 
be  a  relief  to  people  brought  to  such  a  condition 
as  they  had  been  reduced  to,  with  a  terrible- 
future  in  prospect.  But,  as  the  poet  says,  “the 
miserable  have  only  hope,”  and,  oftentimes,  the 
more  desperate  is  a  man’s  condition  the  more  lie 
looks  up  to  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light  as. 
indicating  a  happier  future. 

The  season  of  doubt  and  fear  was,  however, 
short,  and  all  was  dispelled  when  the  inter- 
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■(  ire  ter,  on  the  instructions  of  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  called  out  to  them,  “You  are  free  !  The 
English  man-of-war  has  rescued  you.”  There 


pellmell  down  below,  meeting  those  on  the 
lower  deck,  who  came  rushing  up,  and  a  scene 
of  great  confusion  ensued.  At  length  they  were 


a  passion,  he  informed  them  that  if  they  did 
not  tell  him  what  had  excited  them  in  reference 
to  the  dhow,  within  five  minutes  he  would  tie 


was  a  moment  of  doubt,  and  then  the  poor 
wretches  broke  out  into  a  clamour  of  thanks,  j 
and  struggled  to  their  feet,  those  who  were  j 
bound  making  frantic  attempts  to  rise.  At  a 
word  from  the  officer  the  interpreter  directed 
them  to  keep  quiet,  and  they  would  be  permitted 
gradually  to  mount  up  on  deck.  The  crowd  of 
miserable  creatures  were  very  submissive,  but 
the  babel  of  tongues  was  deafening.  We  were 
glad  to  escape  on  deck  out  of  the  uproar  and 
•the  fetid  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  dhow’s  crew 
and  of  our  men  went  below,  and  the  slaves  were 
brought  up  and  ranged  in  the  open  air  under 
the  free  canopy  of  heaven.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  their  beaming  countenances,  though  a  few  of 
the  more  timid  and  dejected  appeared  unable  to 
appreciate  their  good-fortune,  and  either  appre¬ 
hended  that  some  new  horror  was  in  store 
for  them  or  were  too  broken-hearted  at  the 
loss  of  all  they  held  dear  to  care  much  what 
fate  awaited  them. 

Convoyed  by  the  Malabar,  the  dhow  made 
sail  for  Zanzibar.  A  portion  of  the  slaves  were 
moved  to  the  ship  as  file  decks  were  too  crowded 
with  them  to  enable  us  to  work  the  dhow  pro¬ 
perly,  and  the  remainder  were  directed  to  remain 
where  their  presence  was  least  in  the  way,  or  go 
back  to  their  quarters  down  below,  which  many 
of  them  preferred  now  that  they  were  not 
crowded  and  there  was  no  compulsion. 

‘  Some  of  our  men  tried  to  amuse  them  by 
.singing  and  music.  Sailors  are  very  fond  of 
music,  and  often  display  no  inconsiderable  j 
talent.  No  matter  how  small  the  crew,  there 
is  always  one  man  at  least  who  can  play  the 
violin  or  accordion,  and  his  services  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  while  away  the  evening  after  the 
•day’s  work  is  done.  One  of  the  prize  crew 
played  the  accordion,  with  the  dulcet  notes  of 
which  the  poor  slaves  were  captivated.  It  was 
amusing  to  witness  the  glee  and  admiration  with 
which  they  listened  to  this  instrument,  which 
they  examined  with  great  curiosity,  evidently 
lialf  regarding  it  as  endowed  with  life.  Far 
different  were  the  feelings  with  which  our  cargo 
of  rescued  slaves  greeted  another  of  the  sounds 
which  are  commonplace  enough  to  the  ears  ot 
naval  men.  Fear  and  horror  fell  upon  them 
when,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ship  to  a  signal,  a  gun  was  fired  off.  They 
had  never  seen  a  cannon  before,  and  though  it 
was  only  a  six-pounder,  the  roar  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  frightened  them  terribly.  All  rushed 


calmed  down,  and  a  repetition  of  the  tunes  on 
the  accordion  quite  reassured  them. 

The  reader  will  ask  why  a  gun  was  fired,  and 
“  thereby  hangs  a  tale.”  When  arranging  with 
the  captain  of  the  Malabar  as  to  the  means  of 
signalling  with  her  in  the  absence  of  flags,  the 
firing  of  muskets  and  guns  formed  part  of  the 
code.  It  was  arranged  that  only  in  the  event  of 
something  very  important  occurring,  which 
|  required  the  attention  of  the  ship,  a  gun  was  to 
j  be  fired.  Such  would  imply  a  mutiny  among 
the  crew  of  the  dhow,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  were  retained  to  work,  a  fire,  or  something 
external  to  the  ship  requiring  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

Shortly  before  the  gun  was  fired,  which  took 
place  in  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  the  slaver,  we  had  observed  a  large  dhow 
which  had  lost  her  mainmast,  and  was  making 
her  way  standing  to  the  northward — in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction  to  that  we  were  proceeding- 
under  a  jurymast.  On  seeing  her  I  remarked 
that  the  crew  of  the  dhow  became  excited  and 
spoke  together.  Though  they  did  not  point  to 
the  stranger,  I  gathered  that  their  conversation 
had  reference  to  her.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
deck,  the  lieutenant  being  below  asleep,  and  I 
considered  the  conduct  of  these  men  so  sus¬ 
picious  that  1  decided  to  awake  the  lieutenant 
and  apprise  him  of  it.  Going  below,  I  called 
that  officer,  who  required  a  great  deal  of  push¬ 
ing  before  he  could  be  aroused. 

The  lieutenant  immediately  accompanied  me 
on  deck,  and  together  we  watched  without  ex¬ 
citing  observation  the  conduct  of  the  natives. 
He  agreed  with  me  there  was  something  requir¬ 
ing  explanation,  and  going  forward  we  inquired 
of  the  group,  through  the  interpreter,  what  it 
was  that  excited  their  interest  in  the  stranger. 
They  first  looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one 
spoke,  until  on  the  question  being  repeated  one 
of  them  sufficiently  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind  to  say  that  they  were  talking  of  her  having 
lost  her  mast,  but  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  vessel.  This  was  manifestly  untrue,  and 
the  disclaimer  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
stranger,  as  to  which  they  were  not  asked,  de¬ 
noted  a  desire  for  concealment.  The  lieutenant 
was  a  man  of  decision  of  character,  and  knew 
how  to  deal  with  Asiatics. 

Assuming  a  tone  of  fierce  indignation,  he 
demanded  to  know  how  they  dared  to  trifle  with 
him,  and  apparently  working  himself  up  into 


them  up  to  the  rigging  and  give  them  fifty 
lashes  apiece  at  the  gratings.  His  auditors 
visibly  changed  colour  as  far  as  this  was  possi-  i 
ble  in  men  of  their  complexion,  but  no  response 
was  made.  The  dhow  was  rapidly  nearing, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have  passed,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  But  the  trembling 
Arabs  made  no  sign.  Taking  out  his  watch, 
the  lieutenant  called  to  the  petty  officer  of  the 
watcli  to  send  all  the  European  seamen  on  deck 
armed  with  cutlasses,  and  to  produce  the  cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 

The  Arabs  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  preparations,  for  on  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  turning  to  the  highest  in  rank  among 
them  with  a  repetition  of  his  demand,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  reply,  he  ordered  two  of  our  men  to 
“  seize  him  up.”  In  an  instant  lie  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  grasp  of  these  brawny  sons  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  dragged  to  a  convenient  place  in  the 
waist.  Then  the  fortitude  of  the  wretched 
Arab  gave  way.  The  indignity  was  too  great, 
and  the  man  who  might  have  suffered  death 
without  flinching  was  not  proof  against  the 
terror  inspired  by  this  degrading  punishment. 
With  hands  raised  in  supplication,  he  said  lie 
would  tell  what  he  knew  if  the  sahib  would 
spare  him.  This  was  all  that  my  friend  wanted, 
and  he  gave  the  required  promise.  He  then 
learnt  that  the  dhow  was  a  slaver,  and  had  em¬ 
barked  a  cargo  of  slaves  at  a  point  down  the 
coast  some  few  days  before.  Then  it  was  that  the 
gun  was  fired  towards  the  Malabar  as  a  signal, 
and  we  bore  down  on  the  dhow. 

The  ship  followed  motions,  and  on  nearing  her 
lowered  a  boat,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  even  a  larger  cargo  of  slaves  than  the  prize 
we  had  taken  the  preceding  day. 

Well,  the  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  In 
company7  with  the  two  prizes  the  Malabar  con¬ 
tinued  her  course  for  Zanzibar,  and  together 
they  all  three  arrived  in  safety  at  that  port. 
Here  the  slavers  were  condemned  byr  Colonel 
Hamerton,  acting  as  Admiralty  Judge,  and  the 
captains  and  crews  of  the  dhows  were  handed 
over  for  punishment  to  the  Sultan.  Thus, 
happily  for  some  three  hundred  human  beings, 
and  not  unprofitably  for  tire  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Malabar  as  regards  prize-money7,  ended 
this  incident  in  my  career,  which  was  by  no 
means  the  last  of  my  experiences  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 

(the  end.) 


A  HUNT  IN  A  HAYSTACK. 


What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon  ?  It  is  a 
fine  day,  and  we  feel  just  in  the  humour 
for  insect-hunting,  but  the  ground  is  hard  with 
frost,  and,  “barring  a  bird,”  as  the  Irishman 
said,  not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen.  Pupa- 
digging  is  out  of  the  question,  for  we  could 
scarcely  induce  the  trowel  to  enter  the  soil,  and 
even  were  we  to  succeed  in  this,  our  frozen 
fingers  would  be  quite  useless  for  the  delicate 
work  which  would  be  required  of  them.  How, 
then,  shall  we  employ  our  time  ? 

Let  us  make  an  expedition  to  the  nearest  hay¬ 
stack,  and  see  if  wo  cannot  there  find  occupa¬ 
tion  for  an  hour  or  two  of  our  leisure  time.  All 
we  need  take  with  us  is  a  bag,  made  of  canvas  or 
stout  “  brown  holland,”  and  fastening  by  means 
of  a  string  running  round  the  neck,  for  we  are 
not  going  to  examine  our  captures  on  the  spot, 
and  shall  thereforo  require  neither  boxes, 
magnifying-glass,  nor  any  of  the  usual  para¬ 
phernalia.  We  intend,  instead,  to  bring  homo 
a  small  quantity  of  the  loose  rubbish  lying 
between  the  stack  and  the  ground,  for  this 
always  affords  a  home  to  myriads  of  insects  and 
■other  little  creatures  during  tlio->  cold  winter 
months. 

We  rapidly  fill  our  bag  with  the  loose 


By  Theodore  Wood. 

rubbish  which  forms  the  bottom  layer,  rejecting 
as  far  as  possible  the  stones  and  long  straws 
which  are  present  in  considerable .  abundance. 
Two  or  three  minutes  of  this  work  is  amply 
sufficient  to  fill  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and 
in  little  more  than  that  time  the  bag  is  fastened, 
the  string  tied  tightly  round  the  neck,  and  we 
are  ready  to  set  out  upon  our  homeward 
journey.  After  a  tramp  of  a  mile  or  so  we 
reach  home,  and  put  aside  our  bag  upon  our 
arrival,  in  order  that  its  contents  may  await 
further  investigation  on  the  morrow. 

This  same  investigation  is  conducted  far  more 
easily  in  theory  than  in  practice,  as  we  presently 
find  to  our  cost.  It  is  all  very  well  to  de¬ 
termine  to  examine  a  small  quantity  only7  of 
refuse  at  a  time,  and  to  transfer  any7  specimens 
of  value  to  a  small  bottle  set  aside  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  while  the  common  herd  shall  sojourn  for 
a  period  in  a  larger  receptacle  until  they  can  be 
set  at  liberty.  But  when  the  first  handful  of 
debris  is  put  upon  the  sheet  of  white  paper  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion,  and  the  excited  inmates 
issue  forth  in  wild  trepidation  by  tens  and 
twenties  together,  we  find  that  the  task  we  have 
set  ourselves  is  one  requiring  the  eyes  of  Argus 
and  the  arras  of  Briareus  in  order  to  bring  it  to 


a  satisfactory7  termination.  However,  as  wo  arc 
not  so  highly  gifted  as  those  mythological 
heroes,  we  must  manage  as  best  we  can  with 
the  limited  qualifications  witli  which  nature  lias 
endowed  us,  and  must  make  up  by  activity  for 
the  want  of  the  ninety-eight  additional  hands 
and  eyes. 

So  we  carefully  set  all  our  apparatus  in  order 
before  beginning  operations,  placing  the  collect¬ 
ing-bottle  open  before  us,  a  larger  bottle  at  one 
side,  and  the  forceps  and  magnifying-glass  ready 
to  band.  Next  we  stand  the  bag  of  refuse  for  a 
few  minutes  in  front  of  tlie  fire,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  inmates  from  theirrtorpor,  and  finally, 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  rubbish  on  the 
paper  before  us,  close  the  bag  and  quickly  set 
to  work. 

If  any  of  my  entomological  readers  are  afflicted 
with  either  a  hasty  temper  or  a  lack  of  perse¬ 
verance,  let  me  recommend  them  to  procure  a 
large  bag  of  stack  refuse,  and  to  resolve  to  cap¬ 
ture  every  living  being  coutained  therein  with¬ 
out  giving  vent  to  wrath  or  throwing  up  the 
task  in  disgust.  The  trial  will  be  a  severe  one, 
but  its  beneficial  results  upon  the  character  will 
be  of  a  very  marked  description. 

For  every  single  insect  seems  to  make  up  its 


miml  that  the  correct  thing  to  do  is  to  race  hur¬ 
riedly  towards  the  edge  of  tho  paper  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  taken  by  any  other 
of  its  companions  in  misfortune,  and,  should  it 
succeed  in  reaching  its  destination,  to  dive  be¬ 
neath  the  first  convenient  object  in  order  to  seek 
concealment.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
thirty  or  forty  swift-footed  insects  radiating 
from  a  common  centre,  and  defying  all  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  transfer  them  to  the  bottles  provided 
for  their  reception.  At  last  we  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  constantly  shaking  back  the  fugitives  to 
the  centre  of  the  paper,  a  proceeding  which  after 
a  few  repetitions  seems  fo  bewilder  them,  and 
Tenders  them  more  amenable  to  our  wishes. 

The  worst  offender  is  a  little  cock-tail  beetle 
with  red  wing-cases,  who  gets  along,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse, 
and  contrives  to  elude  the  forceps  with  the  most 
marvellous  activity.  Over  and  over  again  he 
nearly  succeeds  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the 
paper,  but  at  last  we  manage  to  seize  a  leg,  and 
place  him  in  durance  vile  in  the  larger  bottle. 
This  he  at  once  proceeds  to  explore,  running 
frantically  round  and  round  his  prison,  and  but¬ 
ting  violently,  like  an  enraged  goat,  at  the  glass 
walls  which  obstruct  his  progress.  After  two 
or  three  minutes  spent  in  this  way  he  varies 
his  proceedings  by  climbing  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  evidently  hoping  to  find  his  way  out  by 
the  neck. 

Here,  however,  he  is  again  foiled  by  a  simple 
but  very  effective  contrivance,  for  a  metal  tube, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  passes  through  the 
hung  and  projects  some  little  way  into  the 
bottle.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  this  simple 
plan  seems  entirely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
captives,  for  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  solves 
the  mystery  of  the  tube  and  contrives  to  escape 
from  his  prison.  When  not  in  actual  use,  of 
course,  the  tube  can  be  closed  with  a  cork. 

Next  conies  forth  one  of  the  larger  ground 
beetles,  his  predaceous  instincts  evidently 
aroused  by  the  sudden  warmth.  Him  we  dare 
not  place  in  either  bottle,  for  well  we  know 
that  his  cannibalistic  propensities  would  cause 
him  to  fall  upon  every  insect  which  passed 
within  his  reach,  and  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow-prisoners  would  fall  victims  to 
his  voracious  appetite.  So  he  is  honoured  with 
a  pill-box  to  himself,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  please  him  but  little,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  violent  struggles  in  which  he  i'mme- 
■diately  indulges. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  transferring  our  last 
capture  to  his  place  of  confinement,  a  sudden 
disturbance  takes  place  on  the.  paper  before  ns. 
Hirst  we  notice  one  or  two  convulsive  upheavings 
•among  the  rubbish  ;  next,  the  refuse  is  violently 
pushed  aside,  and  finally  the  author  of  the  com¬ 
motion — a  large  centipede— winds  his  scaly 
length  from  out  of  his  late  retreat. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  creature  in  existence  which 
we  abhor,  it  is  a  centipede.  Spiders  we  do  not 
mind  ;  cockroaches  we  can  handle  without  re¬ 
pugnance.  But  a  centipede  has  too  many  legs 
for  our  taste,  and  excites  in  us  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  disgust,  which  impel  us  without  loss  of 
time  to  throw  our  latest  captive  out  of  the 
window,  to  take  its  chance  of  finding  a  retreat 
in  which  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
This  little  business  performed,  we  resume  our 
interrupted  task. 

Here  is  something  worth  having  at  last  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  beetle,  for  which  we  have  long 
been  searching  without  success.  He  goes  into 
the  smaller  bottle,  where  he  is  quickly  followed 
by  a  second  example,  and  that  again  by  a  third, 
the  insect  appearing  to  be  far  from  uncommon 
when  its  haunts  are  once  discovered.  Before 
very  long  we.  have  succeeded  in  capturing,  not 
only  a  series  for  our  own  collection,  but  also  a 
few  for  friends  who  may  not  have  been  equally 
fortunate,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  insect  is  by 
no  means  a  rarity  in  the  particular  stack  from 
which  we  procured  our  bag  of  rubbish. 

Next  comes  a  caterpillar,  not  yet  fully 
awakened  from  his  torpid  slumbers,  to"  judge  by 
the  uncertain  and  somewhat  erratic  manner  in 
which  he  is  travelling  towards  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  He  is  by  no  means  full-grown,  and  is 
probably  looking  forward  to  another  month  or 


two  of  pleasant  feeding  before  he  enters  upon 
the  next  stage  of  his  development.  As  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  common  species  we  place  him  in  the 
large  bottle,  with  a  view  to  future  liberation. 

Spiders  innumerable — long-legged,  short¬ 
legged,  hairy,  smooth,  large,  small,  and  medium, 
all  apparently  intent  upon  the  one  object  of 
placing  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
themselves  and  their  late  abode.  One  after 
another  is  picked  up  by  the  forceps  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  larger  bottle,  where,  after  a  few 
preliminary  explorations,  they  seem  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  await  their  release 
with  praiseworthy  equanimity. 

Can  that  moving  speck  be  an  iqsect  ?  The 
magnifying-glass  is  called  into  requisition,  and 
speedily  proves  that  it  is  not  only  an  insect,  but 
a  beetle,  furnished,  notwithstanding  its  minute 
dimensions,  with  wings  and  limbs  as  complete 
as  those  of  the  largest  stag-beetle  or  chafer. 
How  are  we  to  capture  it  ?  If  we  use  our  for¬ 
ceps,  fine  though  they  are,  we  shall  certainly 
crush  the  delicate  little  creature,  so  we  slightly 
damp  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  by  its  aid  de¬ 
posit  our  little  friend  in  the  collecting-bottle, 
intending  to  examine  him  beneath  the  micro¬ 
scope  when  we  come  to  mount  our  captures. 

More  spiders,  more  beetles,  one  or  two  wood- 
lice,  an  earwig,  and  so  ’on,  nothing  of  any  value, 
however,  turning  up  among  them.  So  we  take 
a  fresh  handful  of  rubbish  from  the  bag,  and 
commence  task  number  two. 

Scene  One  repeated  for  a  few  moments,  the 
same  wild  rush  of  excited  creatures  taking  place 
before  the  debris  is  fairly  on  the  paper.  We  have 
found  out  how  to  manage  them  by  this  time, 
however,  and  find  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  restraining  their  impetuosity  until  we  can 
find  time  to  examine  them. 

First  comes  forth,  with  a  slow  and  dignified 
gait,  a  singularly  handsome  beetle,  semi-globular 
in  shape,  and  clad  in  a  garb  of  rich  red-brown 
and  resplendent  green.  This  is  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Cbrysomelas,  among  the  roost  gorgeous  of 
all  our  British  beetles,  their  brilliant  metallic 
colours  shining  forth  ivitli  wonderful  effect  when 
viewed  in  a  suitable  light.  And  yet  so  well  do 
their  glorious  tints  harmonise  with  those  of  the 
flowers  upon  which  they  love  to  rest,  that  even  a 
practised  eye  can  sometimes  scarcely  distinguish 
the  insect  from  the  plant. 

Another  centipede— ugh  ! 


Beetles  by  the  dozen,  beetles  by  the  score, 
beetles  by  the  hundred  almost  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  abundance  of  spiders,  wood-lice,  and  the 
various  other  inhabitants  of  the  straw,  the 
beetles  seem  to  outnumber  their  combined  forces 
by  at  least  three  to  one.  Of  course,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  belong  to  common 
species,  but  we  nevertheless  meet  with  several 
of  our  desiderata,  amongst  them  being  one  or 
two  insects  quite  new  to  our  collection. 

Hid  space  allow,  wo  might  chronicle  a  long 
list  of  captures,  for  almost  every  succeeding 
batch  of  refuse  produces  something  not  pre¬ 
viously  met  with,  and  the  inmates  of  the  collect¬ 
ing-bottle  gradually  increase  in  number  until 
we  have  almost  as  many  specimens  as  we  shall 
he  able  to  mount.  The  larger  bottle,  also,  is 
literally  crowded  with  captives  awaiting  release, 
and  as,  besides  gaining  many  additions  to  our 
collections,  we  have  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
hour  or  two  in  the  examination  of  our  debris,  we 
feel  thoroughly  contented  with  the  result  of  our 
visit  to  the  haystack.  And  we  feel  sure  that  if 
our  entomological  readers  should  follow  our 
example  they  will  be  equally  satisfied. 


What 


Yl\e  ®oy’$  Owii  ‘Paper. 


Critic.— It  is  news  to  us  that  we  loaded  the  “  canon." 
He  probably  went  off  in  search  of  your  missing  h’s. 
Do  you  uot  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  avoid 
postcards  until  you  can  spell  properly  ?  We  really 
do  not  think  that  the  Post  Office  ever  carried  so 
many  mistakes  for  a  halfpenny  before.  Have  you 
no  eyes,  Mr.  C.  ? 


War  Eagle.— 1.  The  Index  to  each  volume  costs  one 
penny.  It  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. 
2.  One  shilling  and  tenpence. 


R.  D.  Richardson  (Minnesota).— In  “Practical  Boat 
Building,”  published  at  170,  Strand,  you  will  find  the 
lines  you  want.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  twenty-five- 
shilling  “Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing"  has  many  suitable 
designs.  Ours  will  come  in  due  course. 


Edmond  B. — Make  some  walnut  stain  by  boiling  up 
together  for  ten  minutes  a  quart  of  water,  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  washing  soda,  two  and  a  half  ouncts  of 
Vandyke  brown,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash. 


Nil  Desp.— 1.  Put  the  rose-leaves  into  a  bottle,  cover 
them  with  pure  glycerine,  and  leave  them  for  three 
weeks.  The  then  scented  glycerine  can  be  drained 
off,  and  dissolved  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  or 
water  to  make  perfumed  liquids  or  washes.  2.  You 
cut  indiarubber  easiest  by  keeping  the  knife-blade 
wet  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 


Hysteron  Proteron.— 1.  You  would  find  the  works 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  -T.  E.  Green,  and  Canon 
Stubb3  full  of  reliable  information  on  the  period  you 
wish  to  study.  2.  The  Leipzig  editions  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors— there  are  classics  in  all  languages — 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  published  else¬ 
where,  and  there  are  no  special  translations  of 
them. 

Guinea  Pig. — There  was  a  long  series  of  articles  on 
Knotting  and  Splicing  in  our  second  volume.  As 
they  were  very  clearly  and  fully  illustrated,  you 
would  find  them  just  what  you  want. 

Mrs.  Maria  Lobbs. — 1.  Boland  and  Oliver  were  two 
of  Charles  the  Great's  knights,  who  were  so  equal  in 
bravery  and  merit  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
which  was  the  better  man.  At  last  they  had  a  fight 
for  five  days  to  settle  it,  but  neither  gained  the  least 
advantage.  One  gave  as  good  as  he  got,  tit  for  tat — 
a  Boland  for  an  Oliver.  2  The  Sodor  and  Man  diffi¬ 
culty  was  discussed  in  No.  101,  in  the  Part  for 
January,  1881. 

Loaf  Sugar.— The  phosphorescence  of  the  sugar  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  luminous  paint. 
The  light  taken  in  by  the  sugar  is  given  out  in  the 
dark,  but  while  in  the  case  of  the  paint  the  light 
must  be  stored  up  only  a  short  time  before  its  dis¬ 
persal,  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  the  interval  can  be 
practically  as  long  as  you  please. 

JOHNSON. — 1.  Music  can  be  self-taught,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  there  are  many  books  you  can  refer  to  on 
the  subject.  2.  Copies  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Queen’s  Printers,  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  West  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
They  cost  very  little  as  a  rule — probably  sixpence 
would  be  sufficient  to  send.  It  all  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  Act. 

J.  E.  Smith. — In  our  second  volume  you  will  find  a 
coloured  plate  of  birds'  eggs,  and  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  subject  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Frank  (King’s  Lynn).  —A  dressing  made  of  boiled  lin- 
seedoil,  dryers,  and  lampblack  will  renovate  your 
black  leather  trunk ;  and  ammonia  will  take  the 
grease  and  shine  out  of  your  coat. 

Microscopist.— The  small  glass  circles  are  stuck  on 
the  slides  with  Canada  balsam.  The  balsam  you 
can  get  from  any  druggist. 


J.  E.  C.— The  first  notice  of  success  at  any  of  our  com¬ 
petitions  is  that  published  in  these  columns. 

A  Volunteer.— Bead  the  answer  to  2nd  Dragoon. 
For  the  history  of  a  regiment  study  its  records,  not 
its  colours;  remember  that  “honours”  are  not  en¬ 
gagements  ;  and  never  contradict  on  hearsay.  The 
regiment  was  all  through  the  Marlborough  wars. 

Drumsticks.— The  third  volume  contained  “The  Boy's 
Own  Pigeon  Loft  and  Dovecot."  The  articles  began 
in  No.  109,  for  February  12th,  1881. 

E.  McG.—  1.  Cast-iron  can  be  hardened  by  heating  it 
to  a  cherry  red  and  plunging  it  into  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  a  pint  of  vitriol  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre  in  half  a  dozen  gallons  of  clean 
water.  2.  Put  a  chalk-mark  on  the  iron  before  you 
make  it  red-hot.  The  mark  will  not  be  effaced  by 
the  fire. 

Henry. — Steel  is  tempered  pale  yellow  at  430°,  pale 
straw  at  450°,  yellow  at  470°,  brown  at  490°,  mottled 
brown  at  510’,  purple  at  530°,  bright  blue  at  550°, 
blue  at  560’,  dark  blue  at  000°. 

Zeno. — The  greatest  depth  ever  measured  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  4,561  fathoms,  or  five  miles  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  yards.  It  was  sounded  by  the  U.  S. 
survey  steamer  Blake  on  January  19th,  1883,  iu 
19°  41'  N.,  66°  24'  w\,  about  a  hundred  and  live  miles 
north-west  of  St.  Thomas.  The  greatest  depth  found 
by  the  Challenger  was  in  the  Pacific,  near  the  Kurile 
Islands.  It  was  4,655  fathoms,  or  five  miles  five 
hundred  and  ten  yards. 

S.  Plum.— By  no  means.  Boss,  in  his  Antarctic  expe¬ 
dition,  found  seaweeds  growing  on  erect  stems  ten 
feet  high  and  as  thick  as  a  man  s  thigh.  One  of  thc- 
seaweeds  (J/ncrocysfuv  ia.ru i-mm,-)  occasionally  reaches 
seven  hundred  feet  in  length. 

M.  P.  B.  S. — The  worst  of  it  is  that  domestic  fire- 
escapes  are  so  seldom  ready  w  hen  wanted.  One  of 
the  American  patentees  makes  the  window-sills  hol¬ 
low,  and  in  the  cupboard  so  formed  stows  away  a 
light  iron  folding  ladder. 

E.  A.  E.— We  have  no  information,  but  the  Washing¬ 
ton  boulder  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  granite 
in  the  world.  It  is  forty-six  feet  long,  thirty  feet 
high,  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  is  "estimated  to 
weigh  nearly  four  hundred  tons. 


E.  F.  J.  Hewlett.— Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
“Cheetham  Naturalist,"  which  is  a  singularly  credit¬ 
able  amateur  magazine.  Though  it  is  only  graphed, 
the  writing  is  so  neat  and  clear  as  to  be  almost  as 
legible  as  print.  We  wish  your  field  club  every 
success.  By  the  way,  Calymene  blumenbachii  is  not 
a  fish. 


C.  L.  O.  (Malta.) — We  can  make  no  promises  without 
seeing  the  ms.  If  you  like  to  send  it,  with  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  it,  it  will  be  either 
used  or  returned. 

Two  Chums.— Yon  could  only  get  the  details  out  of 
some  technical  book.  You  would  get  some  of  the 
drawings  in  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  “History  of  the 
Navy,"  which  you  might  find  at  the  free  library'. 
When  you  have  made  your  model  in  brass  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


Christmas  Number.— It  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
the  Christmas  number  now.  What  we  purpose  do¬ 
ing,  however,  as  some  sort  of  salve  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  many  thousand  readers,  is  to  issue  this  year 
what  we  have  never  done  before,  viz.,  a  Special 
Summer  Number.  Full  details  will  be  given  later 
on. 

Would-be  Landed.— 1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  are  Englishmen,  except  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  you  state.  America  is  the  country 
of  large  holdings.  There  nine  men  own  a  territory 
equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pvhode  Island,  all  combined.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  million  acres  are  held  by  eleven  railway 
companies.  Mr.  H.  Liston  has  a  farm  of  twelve 
million  acres  ;  Messrs.  Phillips,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
own  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  acres ; 
Colonel  Murphy,  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
acres ;  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  million  acres. 
Among  the  other  large  landed  properties  in  the 
United  States  are  those  held  by  Englishmen— Sir 
E.  J.  Eeed,  as  a  trustee,  has  two  million  acres  ;  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  has  four  hundred  thousand 
acres ;  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  one  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  lias  sixty 
thousand  acres,  etc.  2.  Do  not  judge  hastily.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  thrift  and 
meanness.  Your  elder  brother  may  be  a  “screw," 
but  perhaps  he  is  the  “screw"  that  drives  the  ship. 

W.  D.  Whittle.— Our  answer  to  all  such  questions  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Attend  a  science  class,  or  buy  a 
manual,  and  learn  for  yourself.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  lads  should  play  with  such  things  until  they 
know  what  they  are  about.  Leave  your  batteries 
out  of  action  until  you  have  learnt  how  to  use  them. 

Dora— For  all  the  professions  you  now  have  to  pass 
three  examinations.  For  particulars  of  those  exami¬ 
nations  apply  to  the  institute  or  headquarters  of  the 
profession  you  wish  to  join.  The  Institute  of  Char¬ 
tered  Accountants  is  in  Copthall  Buildings,  Throg¬ 
morton  Street,  E.C. 

A  Eecent  Header.—  1.  When  the  telescope  i3  arranged 
in  focus  it  does  its  work,  when  it  is  out  of  focus  it  is 
useless ;  and  as  there  never  was  a  telescope  yet  that 
did  not  act  in  the  same  manner  you  need  not  get 
nervous  about  it.  Did  you  imagine  that  the  draws 
were  to  be  played  with  trombone-fashion,  and  that, 
no  matter  how  far  the  glasses  were  apart,  you  could 
see  objects  at  all  distances  distinctly  through  them  '! 
2.  Modelling  engines  in  cardboard  was  treated  of  in 
Nos.  200  to  205.  3  and  4.  Yes,  you  could  teach  your¬ 
self,  but  you  must  get  proper  book3,  and  those  you 
yourself  must  choose. 

Anchor. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  inquire  at  the 
Shipping  Registry.  The  Conway  is  at  Liverpool  all 
the  year  round.  A  full  account  of  the  Conway  will 
be  found  fu  the  “leisure  Hour  '  for  July,  1883. 

H.  G.  Warns.— The  French  word  “  diamanter”  means 
to  cover  with  diamonds,  to  render  sparkling  or  bril¬ 
liant,  or  to  tinsel  or  frost. 


E.  Holmes. — You  had  far  better 
stay  at  home  until  you  have 
learnt  more  about  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  buying  a 
farm,  and  making  a  living  by 
“going  out  shooting,"  is  merely 
a  boyish  dream,  and  we  do  not 
think  any  part  of  America  would 
be  suitable  “for  that  sort  of 
thing."  If  you  think  of  emigrat¬ 
ing,  study  the  country  you  are 
going  to,  and  fit  yourself  as  well 
as  you  can  for  your  new  posi¬ 
tion. 


Shropton. — The  old  punishment 
of  running  the  gauntlet  consisted 
in  the  prisoner  having  to  run 
unarmed  between  two  long  lines 
of  his  comrados,  who  each  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strike  or  firg  him 
as  he  passed. 


Stumps.— The  average  is  taken  on 
all  the  runs  gained,  and  all  runs 
got  in  a  match  count,  no  matter  if 
the  innings  was  completed  or  not. 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Beed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE  F.OCKSHIRE  MATCH. 


I)  iddell  was  not  destined  to  have  much  leisure  during  the  next 
V  few  days  for  indulging  his  misery  or  making  up  his  mind  in 
what  direction  his  duty  lay. 

As  he  reached  the  school  after  his  memorable  excursion  on  the 
river,  he  was  met  by  Fairbairn,  who  had  evidently  been  on  the 
look-out  for  him. 

“Why,  where  have  you  been?  and  what’s  wrong?”  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  observed  his  friend’s  dejected  looks. 


“  Their  rivals  coolly  went  up  and  inspected  the  wickets.” 
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“  I’ve  been  a  turn  on  the  river,”  replied 
Riddell,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  re¬ 
cover  his  wits  and  look  cheerful. 

“  You  look  every  bit  as  if  you  were  just 
starting  there  to  drown  yourself,”  said 
Fairbairn  ;  “but,  I  say,  I’ve  got  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  you.” 

“  From  whom  ?  ”  inquired  Riddell,  who 
had  had  quite  enough  “  messages  ”  during 
the  last  few  days  to  last  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  term. 

“You’d  scarcely  guess — from  Bloom¬ 
field.  The  thing  is,  he  has  two  places  yet 
to  fill  up  in  the  eleven  for  Saturday,  and 
he  wants  you  to  play  for  one.” 

Despite  his  trouble,  Riddell  could  hardly 
conceal  a  smile  of  pleasure  at  this  honour, 
which,  though  not  exactly  unexpected,  he 
had  hardly  realised  till  now. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  said  he,  “I’m  certain 
there  are  lots  of  better  fellows.” 

“You  may  be  quite  sure  if  there  had 
been  Bloomfield  would  have  picked  them 
up,”  said  Fairbairn.  “  As  it  happens,  we 
want  a  slip,  and  I  heard  Bloomfield  say 
himself  that  you  are  awfully  good  there. 
You  seem  to  have  hidden  your  light  under 
a  bushel,  old  man,  while  in  the  School 
House.” 

“  I  may  have  been  lucky  while  Bloom¬ 
field  was  watching,”  said  Riddell. 

“  All  gammon.  You  needn’t  fancy  he’s 
doing  this  to  compliment  you,  old  man. 
Game  and  that  lot  are  awfully  down  on 
him  about  it.  They’d  like  to  make  up  the 
team  entirely  of  Parretts,  but  it  seems  they 
can’t  do  without  us  for  once !  Of  course 
you’ll  play.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Riddell;  “he’s  captain 
of  the  eleven,  I  must.” 

“  Hurrah.  Well,  you’ll  have  to  turn  up 
at  the  Big  practices,  of  course,  during  the 
next  three  days.  There’s  one  at  three  this 
afternoon  and  another  at  6.30,  and  if  you 
like  to  come  down  for  an  hour  after  first 
school  I’ll  give  you  some  balls  at  the  nets.” 

This  was  Tuesday.  The  Rockshire 
match  was  to  come  off  on  Saturday,  and 
between  now  and  then,  as  Riddell  well 
knew,  every  spare  moment  he  could  call 
his  own  would  have  to  be  devoted  to 
cricket. 

Personally,  with  the  burden  of  the  secret 
of  young  Wyndham’s  knife  upon  him,  he 
would  have  been  glad  enough  of  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  avoiding  the  honour  even  of  a 
place  in  the  first  eleven.  But  there  was  no 
such  excuse.  On  the  contrary,  his  duty 
pointed  clearly  to  his  making  the  best  of 
the  opportunity.  As  captain  of  the  school, 
even  a  humble  place  in  the  first  eleven 
would  be  an  undoubted  gain  to  his  in¬ 
fluence;  while  to  Welch’s — demoralised 
Welch’s — the  knowledge  that  once  more 
one  of  their  number  was  “  playing  for  the 
school  ”  might  be  of  real  service. 

Till  Saturday,  at  any  rate,  he  must  try 
to  banish  the  hideous  nightmare  from  his 
mind,  and  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
calls  of  cricket. 

It  is  easier  to  resolve  to  give  up  one’s 
mind  to  a  pursuit  than  it  is  to  do  it,  and 
for  the  first  day  or  two  Riddell  found  him¬ 
self  but  a  half-hearted  cricketer.  However, 
as  the  eventful  day  drew  near  things  grew 
more  serious,  not  to  say  critical. 

It  was  a  nervous  occasion  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  the  first  time  he  presented  himself  at 
a  Big  practice,  and  he  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  eyes  which  watched  his  per- 
formancewrere  more  than  ordinarily  critical, 
and  many  of  them  less  than  ordinarily 
friendly. 

Still  ho  managed  not  to  disgrace  himself, 
and  on  the  next  occasion,  having  paidially 
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recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  he  was  able 
to  do  himself  even  more  justice.  Every 
one  had  to  admit  that  Riddell  was  a  long 
way  off  being  a  fine  cricketer — he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  admit  it  himself — but 
for  all  that,  what  with  a  quick  eye,  and 
much  perseverance,  and  sound  judgment, 
he  possessed  more  than  one  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  go  to  make  up  a  useful  member 
of  any  team. 

“He  ought  to  do,”  said  Bloomfield  to 
Game  on  the  Friday  evening  after  the  last 
of  the  practices.  “  He  stood  up  to  Fair- 
bairn’s  bowling  not  at  all  badly.” 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Game,  whose 
prejudice  was  stronger  than  his  judgment, 
“  if  Fairbairn  bowled  down  easy  to  him  on 
purpose;  they’re  awfully  thick,  you  know.” 

“But  I  didn’t  bowl  down  to  him  easy,” 
replied  Bloomfield;  “and  he  cut  me  for 
two  twice  running.” 

Game  could  not  answer  this  argument, 
and  was  bound  to  admit  a  worse  man  might 
have  been  put  into  the  odd  place. 

“  It’s  a  pity,  though;  they’ll  be  so  jolly 
cocky,  all  that  set,  there'll  be  no  enduring 
it.  I  only  hope  our  fellows  will  do  most 
of  the  scoring  to-morrow,  and  not  leave 
them  a  chance  of  saying  they  won  the 
match  for  us.” 

Bloomfield  laughed.  “  Not  much  fear  of 
that,”  said  he;  “  but  if  they  did,  I  suppose 
you’d  sooner  beat  Rockshire  with  their 
help  than  be  thrashed  ?  ” 

Game  was  not  quite  sure,  and  said 
nothing. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  an  occa¬ 
sion  like  the  present,  when  the  picked 
eleven  of  Willoughby  was  to  play  the 
picked  eleven  of  Rockshire,  that  there 
would  have  been  no  place  left  for  party 
rivalry,  or  any  feeling  but  one  of  patriotic 
ardour  for  the  victory  of  the  old  school. 
But  so  deeply  was  the  disease  of  party 
spirit  rooted  in  Willoughby  that  even  this 
match  came  to  be  looked  on  quite  as  much 
a  struggle  between  rival  houses  as  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  an  outside  team. 

The  discovery  was  made  that  the  eleven 
consisted  of  fiye  School  House  players, 
five  Parrett’s  players,  and  one  Welcher. 
More  than  that,  the  ingenious  noted  the 
fact  that  the  two  best  bowlers  of  the  eleven 
were  Bloomfield  and  Fairbairn,  one  from 
each  House,  who  would  also  both  field  as 
wicket-keepers  when  not  bowling.  And 
the  two  second  bowlers  were  Game  and 
Porter,  also  one  from  each  House.  This 
minute  analysis  might  doubtless  have  been 
continued  down  to  the  cover-points.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  manifest  the  two  Houses 
were  very  evenly  divided,  both  as  regarded 
merit  and  place,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
easy  to  see  which  contributed  most  to  the 
service  of  the  school. 

The  Rockshire  men  arrived  by  the  ten 
o’clock  train,  and  were  met  as  usual  by 
the  Willoughby  omnibus  at  the  station. 
As  they  alighted  and  proceeded  to  stroll 
in  a  long  procession  across  the  Big  to  their 
tent,  they  were  regarded  with  much  awe 
and  curiosity  by  the  small  boys  assembled 
to  witness  their  advent,  some  of  whom 
were  quite  at  a  los3  to  understand  how 
boys  like  themselves  could  ever  expect  not 
to  be  beaten  by  great  whiskered  heroes 
like  these.  Even  the  young  Welchers,  who 
had  contrived  to  be  practising  close  to  the 
line  of  march,  felt  awed  in  their  presence, 
and  made  a  most  hideous  hash  of  the  little 
exhibition  with  which  they  had  intended 
to  astonish  their  visitors. 

The  self-confident  ease  of  these  Rock- 
shire  men  was  even  a  trifle  discouraging 
for  a  few  of  the  school  heroes  themselves, 


who  looked  on  nervously  as  their  rivals 
coolly  went  up  and  inspected  the  wickets 
and  criticised  the  pitch,  and  then  proceeded, 
laughing  among  themselves,  towards  the 
pavilion.  Things  like  this  arc  more  or  less 
terrifying,  and  an  old  team  that  comes 
down  to  play  a  youug  one  ought  to  be 
more  considerate ! 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  school  team 
that  all  its  members  were  not  as  shy  and 
diffident  as  others,  or  the  operation  of 
tossing  for  innings  and  other  matters  of 
form  would  never  have  been  got  through. 

Mr.  Parrett,  however,  as  an  old  ’Varsity 
blue,  was  as  great  a  hero  in  the  sight  of 
Rockshire  as  Rockshire  was  in  the  sight  of 
Willoughby,  and  with  his  aid  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  all  arranged,  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  went  out  first  to  field. 

The  Big  was  never  so  crowded  with 
boys,  masters,  or  the  outside  public,  as  it 
was  this  bright  June  day.  The  exploits 
of  the  school  at  the  recent  election  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  townsfolk  who  flocked  up  to  see  the 
game,  but  apart  from  that  the  Rockshire 
match  was  always  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  season. 

Last  year,  thanks  to  old  Wyndham’s 
prowess,  the  school  had  Avon  ;  but  before 
that,  back  almost  to  the  days  of  the 
mythical  Bouncer,  the  fates  had  been  the 
other  way ;  and  this  year,  good  as  the 
team  was,  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to 
predict  with  any  confidence  a  victory  for 
the  boys. 

Just  as  Riddell  was  leaving  the  tent  to 
take  his  place  in  the  field,  young  Wynd- 
ham  came  up  and  clapped  him  cheerily  on 
the  back, 

“  Go  in  and  win,  I  say,”  he  cried,  gaily. 
“  I  back  you,  old  man.” 

It  Avas  the  first  time  the  tAvo  had  met 
since  Riddell’s  intervieAV  Avith  Tom  the 
boatboy,  and  tkei  sight  of  his  okl  friend’s 
brother,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  just 
noAv,  gave  the  captain  a  shock  which  for 
the  moment  almost  unmanned  him. 

He  turned  pale  as  he  looked  at  the  boy 
and  thought  of  that  knife. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  said  Wyndham,  noticing 
his  perturbation,  “  pull  yourself  together, 
old  man  ;  you’ll  get  on  all  serene.  I  was 
funky  the  first  time  I  slroAved  up  for  the 
second  eleven,  ycu  kuoAv,  but  it’s  all  right 
now  !  ” 

“  Now,  Riddell !  ”  cried  Bloomfield,  im¬ 
patiently,  from  the  wickets ;  and  off  the 
captain  hurried  to  his  post,  with  a  load  of 
trouble  at  his  heart,  and  feeling  anything 
but  a  jubilant  athlete. 

Wyndham,  little  dreaming  what  was 
passing  through  his  patron's  mind,  settled 
himself  cross-legged  at  the  door  of  the 
scorer’s  tent,  and  thought  of  nothing  for 
the  next  feAv  hours  but  the  match. 

The  two  Rockshire  men,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  “  opening  the  ball,” 
strolled  slowly  up  to  the  wickets,  and  a 
minute  later  the  match  had  begun. 

As  usual,  the  first  few  overs  Avere  un¬ 
eventful.  The  boAvlers  Avere  trying  Avhat 
the  batsmen  were  made  of,  and  the  bats¬ 
men  Avere  trying  Avbat  the  bowlers  Avere 
made  of.  Riddell  Avas  thankful  for  his 
part  that  no  ball  came  his  way,  and  the 
spectators  generally  seemed  to  regard  two 
maiden  overs  as  a  sort  of  necessary  inflic¬ 
tion  at  the  opening  of  any  big  match. 

But  when  Bloomfield  took  the  ball  again 
it  Avas  evident  things  were  to  groAv  a  little 
brisker.  His  first  ball  Avas  very  neatly  patted 
toAvards  square-leg  for  tAvo.  amid  the  cheers 
Avhich  always  greet  “  the  first  blood,”  and 
his  next  ball  slipped  past  the  lengstop  for  a 


bye.  Wyndham  and  some  other  enthusiasts 
sighed,  as  if  those  three  runs  had  settled 
the  fate  of  Willoughby.  But  his  sigh  was 
abruptly  turned  into  a  cheer  when  next 
moment  the  Rockshire  man’s  wicket  tum¬ 
bled  all  of  a  heap,  and  one  of  the  foe  was 
out  for  three. 

Willoughby  began  to  breathe  again. 
When  they  had  seen  those  two  portentous 
heroes  go  in,  the  prospect  of  their  ever 
going  out  had  seemed  fearfully  remote. 
But  now,  if  one  man  was  got  rid  of  for  only 
three  runs,  why  should  not  ten  men  go  for 
only  thirty  ?  At  which  arithmetical  dis¬ 
covery  the  school  immediately  leapt  from 
the  depths  of  despondency  to  the  heights 
of  confidence,  and  considered  the  match  as 
good  as  won  before  it  was  fairly  begun. 

However,  during  the  next  half-hour  they 
had  time  to  seek  the  happy  mean  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  new-comer  was  a 
tough  customer,  and  should  certainly  have 
gone  in  first.  For  he  was  one  of  those 
aggravating  batsmen  who  keep  a  steady 
bat  at  everything,  who  never  aspire  to  a 
slog,  never  walk  out  to  a  slow,  never  step 
back  to  a  yorker,  are  never  too  soon  for  a 
lob,  or  too  late  for  a  shooter — in  fact,  who 
play  the  safe  plodding  game  in  the  face  of 
all  temptation. 

The  one  comfort  was,  he  did  not  make 
many  runs.  Still,  this  sort  of  business  is 
demoralising  for  bowlers  and  slow  for  the 
field,  and  a  change  of  bowlers  was  conse¬ 
quently  decided  upon  after  about  half  an 
hour’s  play,  when  the  score  was  at  twenty- 
one. 

Game  and  Porter  were  the  two  new 
hands,  the  latter  being  the  first  to  officiate 
with  a  very  neat  maiden  over,  loudly 
cheered  from  the  school  tent.  Game,  who 
followed,  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  Rock- 
shire  man  who  had  gone  in  first  cut  him 
hard  for  three  on  his  second  ball — the  first 
hard  hit  of  the  match.  And  this  the  steady 
man  followed  up  with  a  quiet  two  neatly 
placed  betweon  point  and  mid-ofF.  Then 
came  another  ball,  which  the  same  player 
turned  off  sharply  into  the  slips. 

It  was  a  fairly  difficult  ball  to  field,  but 
Riddell  picked  it  up  smartly  and  returned 
it  to  the  wickets  in  time  to  prevent  a  run 
being  made. 

“  Well  fielded  indeed,  sir  !  ”  cried  Wynd- 
ham’s  voice  from  the  tent.  Little  thought 
he  how  strangely  those  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  missed  their  mark.  Riddell  had  just 
been  forgetting  his  trouble  and  warming 
up  to  the  game,  and  now  they  came  once 
more  to  remind  him  of  that  hated  knife 
and  Tom  the  boatboy’s  story. 

The  next  ball  the  Rockshire  man  also 
“  slipped,”  but  this  time,  though  it  was 
within  easier  reach,  and  for  a  first-rate 
fielder  was  even  a  possible  catch,  Riddell 
missed  it,  and  two  runs  were  made. 

“Look  out  there!”  cried  Bloomfield, 
severely. 

“  Well  tried,  sir!  ”  cried  some  one,  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  Well  missed,  sir !  ’’  cried  some  one  else, 
with  painful  truthfulness. 

Riddell  saw  the  crisis.  Another  miss 
like  that,  a  few  more  taunts  like  those,  and 
he  might  as  well  retire  from  the  field. 

Not  fo^  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  pulled 
himself  together  with  a  vehement  effort 
and  shook  off  every  thought  but  the  one 
duty  that  claimed  him. 

And  only  just  in  time. 

The  last  ball  of  the  over  was  played 
again  into  slip,  this  time  very  smartly. 
The  school  shivered  as  they  saw  it  whiz 
straight  for  the  weak  point.  But  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  their  agita- 
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tion,  for  Riddell  had  it — all  but  a  catch — 
before  the  shiver  was  over,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  it  to  Fairbairn  at  the  wickets 
promptly  enough  to  make  the  Rockshire 
man  feel  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
run-out. 

“  Fielded,  sir  !  ”  said  Bloomfield,  as  the 
players  crossed  over ;  and  this  commenda¬ 
tion  was  more  encouraging  than  all  the 
shouts  of  the  School  House  partisans. 

Porter’s  next  over  disposed  of  the  first 
Rockshire  man,  amid  great  school  re¬ 
joicing,  which  was  only  tempered  by  the 
reflection  among  the  Parrett's  that  it  was 
a  wicket  to  the  credit  of  the  School  House 
half  of  the  eleven. 

Then  followed  a  succession  of  short  but 
smart  innings,  during  which  the  Rockshire 
score  crawled  up  to  70,  despite  of  a  further 
change  of  bowlers  and  very  careful  all¬ 
round  fielding  by  the  school. 

All  this  time  the  steady  man  hung  on 
obstinately  ;  nothing  seemed  to  puzzle  him 
or  tempt  him  out  of  his  caution.  Even  a 
few  underhands  from  Bloomfield  failed  to 
entice  him  to  hit  out — indeed,  he  blocked 
them  more  gingerly  and  suspiciously  than 
any. 

At  length,  in  sheer  desperation,  Coates 
was  put  on  to  bowl ;  anything  seemed 
better  than  this  hopeless  deadlock.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  Coates’s  first  ball  came 
down  temptingly  towards  the  off  stump. 
Any  enterprising  player  would  have  cut  it 
for  a  safe  four,  but  this  cautious  hand,  who 
seemed  to  smell  a  rat  in  everything,  was 
evidently  determined  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
first  appearances,  and  so  turned  it  off,  half 
contemptuously,  to  his  favourite  quarter 
among  the  slips,  thinking  possibly  he 
might  punish  the  n  ext  rather  more  freely. 
But  the  next  was  not  to  come  for  him. 
Coates’s  ball  was  rising  a  bit  as  the  bats¬ 
man  touched  it,  and  though  he  did  not  hit 
it  up,  it  yet  spun  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
ground,  an  easy  catch,  straight  into  Rid¬ 
dell’s  hand,  who  held  it  fast,  much  to  his 
own  surprise,  and  greatly  to  the  jubilation 
of  all  Willoughby. 

“Well  caught,  sir!  Caught,  indeed! 
Played  up,  Riddell  !  ”  were  the  cries  which 
on  all  hands  greeted  the  achievement, 
Wyndham’s  call  being  longest  and  loudest 
of  them  all. 

But  this  time  Riddell  suffered  no  harm 
from  the  sound  of  that  familiar  voice.  He 
had  steeled  himself  against  it  for  a  few 
hours  at  least,  and  it  was  to  him  but  one 
out  of  many. 

Rockshire’s  first  innings  terminated 
shortly  after  with  no  further  event  of  note. 
The  last  wicket  fell  for  92,  a  respectable  | 
total,  of  which  59  had  been,  made  off  the 
Parrett’s  batsmen,  and  33  off  the  School 
House.  Indeed,  the  advantage  of  the 
School  House  did  not  end  there.  Out  of 
three  catches — not  counting  Riddell’s— 
they  had  made  two,  while  of  the  five 
wickets  which  had  been  taken  by  the  bowl¬ 
ing,  they  claimed  three  against  their  rivals’ 
two. 

Great  was  the  dismay  ox  Parrett's  as  these 
results  were  made  known.  They  buoyed 
themselves  up  proudly,  however,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  batting,  where  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  score  better 
than  the  School  House.  And  after  all,  it 
is  the  runs  that  win  a  match. 

Bloomfield  himself,  be  it  said  to  hi3 
credit,  allowed  no  petty  considerations  of 
party  rivalry  to  influence  him  in  sending 
in  the  best  men  at  the  right  time.  How¬ 
ever  much  in  some  ways  he  might  lend 
himself  to  the  whims  of  his  more  ener¬ 
getic  comrades,  in  a  matter  like  the  Rock- 
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shire  match,  where  he  was  in  sole  command, 
and  responsible  for  the  glory  of  the  school, 
he  acted  with  the  one  object  of  vanning 
the  match. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  send  in 
Fairbairn  and  Porter  last,  when  they  would 
have  no  chance  of  scoring  ;  or  Coates,  who 
was  a  rash  hitter,  and  never  was  safe  until 
the  back  of  the  bowling  had  been  some¬ 
what  broken,  might  have  been  sent  in 
first. 

But  such  an  arrangement  Bloomfield 
knew  would  be  fatal  for  the  chances  of  the 
school,  and  it  therefore  never  entered  his 
head  to  contrive  it.  And  his  fairness  in 
this  respect  was  fully  justified,  for  the, 
school  put  together  112  runs — just  twenty 
more  than  their  opponents — a  performance 
which  not  even  the  most  sanguine  Vvdl- 
loughbite  had  dared  to  anticipate.  Towards 
this  total  Riddell,  who  had  gone  in  last 
and  carried  his  bat,  had  contributed  seven, 
not  a  little  to  his  own  surprise  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  onlooking  Welchers.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  innings 
was  that,  contrary  to  all  calculation,  the 
five  School  House  fellows  had  contributed 
no  less  than  sixty-four  runs  to  the  total, 
while  the  Parretts’  united  score  only 
amounted  to  forty- one  ! 

The  second  innings  of  Rockshire  differed 
very  little  from  the  first.  The  steady  man 
went  in  first,  and  bothered  every  bowler 
the  school  could  bring  against  him  ;  and, 
having  had  one  lesson,  he  took  good  care 
not  to  give  himself  another,  and  rather 
avoided  slip  for  the  future.  So  that  Riddell 
had  a  quiet  time  of  it,  fielding  steadily  and 
promptly  the  few  balls  that  came  to  him, 
but  otherwise  not  figuring  prominently  in 
the  downfall  of  any  wicket. 

It  was  half -past  four  before  Rockshire 
finally  retired,  with  a  total  for  their  second 
innings  of  99,  leaving  the  school  boys  with 
80  runs  to  obtain  to  win. 

It  was  not  a  formidable  total  after  their 
first-innings  performance,  but  at  the  out¬ 
set  a  calamity  happened  enough  to  depress 
the  hopes  of  any  Willoughbite. 

Bloomfield  had  gone  in  first  with  every 
intention  of  breaking  the  ice  effectually 
for  his  side.  What,  therefore,  was  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  everybody  when,  after  neatly 
blocking  the  first  ball,  he  was  clean  howled 
for  a  duck's-egg  by  the  second !  Wil¬ 
loughby  literally  howled  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  gave  itself  up  to  despair  as  it 
saw  its  captain  and  champion  retreating 
slowly  back  to  the  tent,  trailing  his  bat 
behind  him,  and  not  daring  to  look  up  at 
the  hideous  “  0  ”  on  the  telegraph  board. 

|  But  hope  was  at  hand,  though  Parrett’s 
was  not  to  supply  it.  Coates  and  Cross¬ 
field,  who  were  now  together,  made  a  most 
unexpected  and  stubborn  stand.  They  even 
scored  freely,  and  the  longer  they  held 
together  the  harder  it  was  to  part  them. 
The  reviving  hopes  of  the  Rockshire  parti¬ 
sans  gradually  died  out  before  this  awk¬ 
ward  combination,  and  Game  and  Ashley 
and  Tipper,  as  they  sat  and  watched  this 
spirited  performance  by  the  two  Schoos 
House  boys,  felt  their  triumph  for  th 
school  utterly  swamped  in  the  still  mor; 
signal  victory  which  the  despised  House 
was  achieving  over  them. 

The  score,  amid  terrific  cheering,  went 
up  to  52  before  a  separation  could  be 
effected.  Then  Coates  was  caught  at  long- 
leg,  and  retired,  covered  with  glory,  in 
favour  of  Tipper. 

Alas  for  Parrett’s  !  Tipper,  in  whom  theii 
forlorn  hopes  rested,  was  run  out  during 
his  first  over,  while  attempting  to  snatch  a 
bye ! 
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It  was  an  anxious  moment  while  Bloom¬ 
field  was  deciding  whom  next  to  send  in. 
There  were  still  thirty  runs  to  make,  but 
unless  he  took  care  the  whole  innings 
might  be  muddled  away  in  the  getting  of 
them. 

“You  go  in,  Fairbairn,'’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

The  Parretts  felt  their  fate  to  be  sealed 
hopelessly.  Had  Game  been  sent  in  he 
might  still  have  done  something  for  Par- 


rett’s,  but  now  his  chance  might  never 
come. 

It  did  not  come.  Fairbairn  joined  Cross- 
field,  and  the  two  did  what  they  liked  with 
the  bowling.  As  the  score  shot  up  from 
fifty  to  sixty  and  from  sixty  to  seventy, 
the  school  became  perfectly  hoarse  with 
cheering.  Even  most  of  the  partisans  of 
Parrett’s,  sorely  as  the  match  was  going 
against  them,  could  not  help  joining  in  the 
applause  now  that  the  prospect  of  the  school 


winning  by  seven  wickets  had  become  a 
probability. 

Up  went  the  score — another  three  for 
Fairbairn — another  two  for  Crossfield—- 
seventy-five — then  next  moment  a  terrific- 
cheer  greeted  a  four  by  Fairbairn,  which 
brought  the  numbers  equal ;  and  before  the 
figures  were  well  registered  another  drive 
settled  the  question,  and  Willoughby  had 
beaten  Rockshire  by  seven  wickets  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  was  nearly  day,  and  Bart  jumped  up, 
astonished  that  he  could  have  slept  so 
long — that  is  to  say,  nearly  since  sundown 
on  the  previous  evening. 

A  good  fire  was  burning,  and  buffalo 
steaks  were  cizzling  and  spurting  ready 
for  their  repast,  while  the  horses  were  all 
standing  together  beneath  a  little  bold 
bluff  of  land  left  sharp  and  clear  by  the 
action  of  a  stream  that  doubtless  flowed 
swiftly  enough  in  flood-time,  but  was  now 
merely  a  thread  of  water. 

The  party  were  settling  down  to  their 
meal,  -for  which,  in  spite  of  the  previous 
evening's  performance,  Bart  felt  quite 
rea  lv.  when  the  horses  suddenly  began  to 
snort  and  show  a  disposition  to  make  a 
stampede,  for  there  was  a  rushing  noise 
as  of  thunder  somewhere  on  ahead,  and  as 
the  Indians  rushed  to  their  horses’  heads, 
and  he  made  for  Black  Boy,  thinking  that 
there  must  be  a  flood  rolling  down  from 
the  hills,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
amiss. 

For,  as  Bart  stood  up,  he  could  see  over 
the  edge  of  the  scarped  bank  beneath 
which  they  had  made  their  fire,  that  the 
plain  was  literally  alive  with  bison,  which, 
in  some  mad  insensate  fit  of  dread,  were 
in  headlong  flight,  and  their  course  would 
bring  them  right  over  the  spot  where  the 
party  was  encamped. 

The  Beaver  saw  it,  and,  prompt  in 
action,  he  made  his  plans.  Signing  to 
several  to  come  to  his  side,  while  the  rest 
hcdd  the  horses,  he  leaped  upon  the  edge 
of  the  stream  bed  just  as  the  bison  were 
within  a  hundred  yards,  and  Bart  and 
Joses  followed  him.  Then  altogether,  as 
the  huge  herd  was  about  to  sweep  over 
them,  they  uttered  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  all  fired  together  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  charging  herd. 

Bart  set  his  teeth,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  be  run  down  and  trampled  to  death, 
but  the  effect  of  the  sudden  and  bold 
attack  was  to  make  the  herd  separate.  It 
was  but  a  mere  trifle,  for  the  bison  were  so 
packed  together  that  their  movements  were 
to  a  great  extent  governed  by  those  behind. 
But  still  they  did  deviate  a  little,  those  of 
the  front  rank  swerving  in  two  bodies  to 
right  and  left,  and  that  saved  the  little 
party. 

Bart  had  a  sort  of  confused  idea  of  being 
almost  crushed  by  shaggy  quarters,  of 
being  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  tossing 
horns  and  dark  hair,  with  lurid  eyes 
glaring  at  him  ;  then  the  drove  was  sweep¬ 
ing  on,  some  leaping  down  into  the  stream 
bed  and  climbing  up  the  opposite  side, 
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others  literally  tumbling  down  headlong, 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  then  the  rushing  noise  began 
to  die  away,  for  the  herd  had  swept  on, 
and  the  traces  they  had  left  were  the 
trampled  ground  and  a  couple  of  their 
number  shot  dead  by  the  discharge  of 
rifles,  and  lying  in  the  river  bed,  while 
another  had  fallen  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on  in  the  track  of  the  flight. 

Fortunately  the  horses  had  been  held  so 
closely  up  to  the  bluff  that  they  had 
escaped,  though  several  of  the  bison  had 
been  forced  by  their  companions  to  the 
edge,  and  had  taken  the  leap,  some  ten 
feet,  into  the  river  bed  below. 

It  had  been  a  hard  task,  though,  to  hold 
the  horses,  the  poor  creatures  shivering 
with  dread,  and  fighting  hard  to  get  free. 
The  worst  part  of  the  adventure  revealed 
itself  to  Bart  a  few  moments  later  when 
he  turned  to  look  for  Joses,  whom  he  found 
rubbing  his  head  wo  fully  beside  the  traces 
of  their  fire,  over  which  the  bison  had 
gone  in  enormous  numbers,  with  the  result 
that  the  embers  had  been  scattered,  and 
every  scrap  of  the  delicious,  freshly-roasted, 
well -browned  meat  trampled  into  the  sand. 

“  Never  mind,  Joses  !  ’’  cried  Bart,  burst¬ 
ing  out  laughing,  “there’s  plenty  more 
meat  cut  up.’’ 

“  Plenty  more  !  ”  growled  Joses  ;  “  and 
that  all  so  nicely  done  !  Oh,  the  wilful, 
wasteful  beasts  !  As  if  there  wasn’t  room 
enough  anywhere  else  on  the  plain  without 
their  coming  right  over  us  !  ” 

“What  does  the  Beaver  mean?”  said 
Bart  just  then. 

“Mean?  Yes;  I  might  have  known 
as  much.  He  thinks  there’s  Injun  some¬ 
where — that  they  have  been  hunting  the 
buffler  and  made  ’em  stampede.  We  shall 
have  to  be  off,  my  lad.  No  breakfast  this 
morning.” 

It  was  as  Joses  said.  The  Beaver  was  of 
opinion  that  enemies  must  be  near  at  hand, 
so  he  sent  out  scouts  to  feel  for  the  danger, 
and  no  fire  could  be  lighted  lest  it  should 
betray  their  whereabouts  to  a  watchful 
foe. 

A  long  period  of  crouching  down  in  the 
stream  bed  ensued,  and  as  Bart  waited  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  their  hiding- 
place  in  the  plain  was,  as  it  were,  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  canon  like  that  by  the 
mountain,  and  might,  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  bo  cut  down  by  the 
action  of  flowing  water  till  it  was  as  wide 
and  deep. 

At  last,  first  one  and  then  another  scout 
came  in,  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  enemies ; 


etc. 


and,  thus  encouraged,  a  fire  was  once  more 
made  and  meat  cooked,  while  the  three 
bison  slain  that  morning  were  skinned  and 
their  better  portions  cut  away. 

The  sun  was  streaming  down  with  all  its 
might  as  they  once  more  went  off  over  the 
plain  iu  search  of  the  herd ;  and  this 
search  was  soon  rewarded,  the  party  sepa¬ 
rating,  leaving  Bart  and  Joses  together  to 
ride  after  a  smaller  herd  about  a  mile  to 
their  left. 

As  they  rode  nearer,  to  Bart’s  great  sur¬ 
prise,  the  herd  did  not  take  flight,  but 
huddled  together,  with  a  number  of  bulls 
facing  outwards,  presenting  their  horns  to 
their  enemies,  tossing  and  shaking  their 
shaggy  heads  and  pawing  up  the  ground. 

“Why  don’t  they  rush  off,  Joses  ?  ”  asked 
Bart. 

“Got  cows  and  calves  inside  there,  my 
boy,”  replied  the  frontierman.  “  They 
can’t  go  fast,  so  the  bulls  have  stopped  to 
take  care  of  them.” 

“Then  it  would  be  a  shame  to  shoot 
them  !  ”  cried  Bart,  “  Why,  they  are 
braver  than  I  thought  for.” 

“  Nottliey,”  laughed  Joses.  “  Not  much 
pluck  in  a  bison,  my  lad,  that  I  ever  see. 
Why,  you  might  walk  straight  up  to  them 
if  you  liked,  and  they’d  never  charge 
you.” 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  try  them,”  said 
Bart,  laughing. 

“  Why  not,  my  lad  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to 
be  trampled  down  and  tossed  ?  ” 

“Look  here,  Master  Bart.  You'll  trust 
me,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

Yes,  Joses.” 

“You  know  I  wouldn’t  send  you  into 
danger,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Of  course,  Joses.” 

“  Then  look  here,  my  lad.  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  lesson  if  you’ll  learn  it.” 

“  A  lesson  in  what  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“  In  buffler,  my  lad.” 

“Tery  well,  go  on;  I’m  listening.  I 
want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  them,”  re¬ 
plied  Bart,  as  he  kept  on  closely  watching 
the  great,  fierce,  fiery-eyed  bison  bulls  as 
they  stamped  and  snorted  and  pawed  the 
ground,  and  kept  making  feints  of  dash¬ 
ing  at  their  approaching  enemies,  who 
rode  towards  them  at  a  good  pace. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  listen,  my  lad,” 
said  Joses  ;  “  I  want  you  to  get  down  and 
walk  right  up  to  the  buffler  bulls  there, 
and  try  and  lay  hold  of  their  horns.” 

‘  ‘  Walk  up  to  them  ?  ”  cried  Bart.  ‘  ‘  Why, 

I  was  just  thinking  that  if  we  don’t  turn 
and  gallop  off  they'll  trample  us  down.” 


“  Not  they,  my  lad,”  replied  Joses.  “  I 
■know  ’em  better  than  that.” 

“  Why,  they  rushed  right  over  us  at  the 
-camp.” 

‘‘Yes,  because  they  were  on  the  stam¬ 
pede,  and  couldn’t  stop  themselves.  If 
they  had  seen  us  sooner  they’d  have  gone 
off  to  the  right  or  left.  As  for  those  in 
front,  if  they  charge  it  will  be  away  from 
where  they  can  see  a  man.” 

“  But  if  I  got  down  and  walked  towards 
them,  the  bulls  would  come  at  me,”  cried 
Bart. 

‘‘Not  they,  I  tell  you,  my  lad;  and  I 
.should  like  to  see  you  show  your  pluck  by 
getting  down  and  walking  up  to  them.  It 
would  be  about  the  best  lesson  in  huffier 
you  ever  had.” 

“  But  they  might  charge  me,  Joses,” 
said  Bart,  uneasily. 

“  Did  I  tell  you  right  about  ’em  before,” 
said  Joses,  “or  did  I  tell  you  wrong,  my 
Jad?” 

“  You  told  me  right ;  but  you  might  be 
wrong  about  them  here.” 

“  You  let  me  alone  for  that,”  replied 
Joses,  gruffly.  “  I  know  what  I’m  saying. 
Now,  then,  will  you  get  down  and  walk  up 
•to  ’em,  or  must  I  ?  ” 

“  If  you'll  tell  me  that  I  may  do  such  a 
-thing,  I’ll  go  up  to  them,”  said  Bart, 
slowly. 

“Then  I  do  tell  you,  my  lad,  and 
wouldn’t  send  you  if  it  wasn’t  safe.  You 
ought  to  know  that.  Now,  then,  will  you 
go  ?  ” 

For  answer,  Bart  slipped  off  his  horse 
and  cocked  his  rifle. 

“  Don’t  shoot  till  they’re  turning  round, 
my  lad,”  said  Joses  ;  “  and  then  give  it  to 
that  big  young  bull  in  the  middle  there. 
He’s  a  flue  one,  and  we  must  have  meat  for 
the  camp.” 

“  But  it  seems  a  pity ;  he  looks  such  a 
brave  fellow,”  said  Bart. 

“  Never  mind  ;  shoot  him.  All  the  other 
bulls  will  be  precious  glad,  for  he’s  the 
tyrant  of  the  herd,  and  leads  them  a  pretty 
life.  Now  then,  on  you  go.” 

They  were  now  some  sixty  yards  from 
the  herd,  and  no  sooner  did  Bart  take  a 
step  forward  than  Joses  leaped  lightly 
from  his  horse  and  rested  his  rifle  over  the 
■saddle  ready  for  a  sure  shot  when  he  should 
see  his  chance. 

Bart  tried  to  put  on  a  bold  front,  but  he 
felt  very  nervous,  and  walked  cautiously 
towards  the  herd,  where  ten  or  a  dozen 
bulls  faced  him,  and  now  seemed  to  be 
furious,  snorting  and  stamping  with  rage. 

But  he  walked  on,  gaining  courage  as 
he  went ;  but  ere  he  had  gone  half  a  dozen 
■steps  six  of  the  bulls  made  a  headlong 
•charge  at  him,  and  Bart  stood  still,  ready 
to  fire. 

“How  stupid  I  was  !  ”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  They’ll  go  right  over  me  ;  ”  and, 
with  his  heart  beating  heavily,  he  felt  that 
he  must  turn  and  run. 

“  Go  on,  my  lad,  go  on  !  ”  shouted  Joses, 
encouragingly;  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  as  if  bound  to  obey  orders,  the  lad 
took  a  step  forward  again,  when,  to  his 
utter  amazement,  the  bison  bulls,  now  not 
twenty  yards  away,  stopped  short,  shook 
their  heads  at  him,  made  some  impotent 
tosses  in  the  air,  pawed  up  a  little  grass, 
and  then  turned  altogether,  and  trotted 
back  to  take  up  their  old  position  in  front 
of  the  herd. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Joses  behind 
him.  “  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Go  on,  my 
lad  ;  you’ve  got  more  heart  than  a  bison.” 

This  emboldened  Bart,  who  went  steadily 
on,  reducing  the  distance  between  him  and 
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the  herd  ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sensation 
that  which  came  upon  the  lad  as  he  walked 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  furious-looking 
beasts. 

Then  his  heart  gave  a  tremendous  throb, 
and  seemed  to  stand  still,  for,  without 
warning,  and  moved  as  if  by  one  impulse, 
the  bison  charged  again,  but  this  time  not 
half  the  distance  ;  and  as  Bart  did  not  run 
from  them,  they  evidently  thought  that 
some  one  ought  to  flee,  so  they  galloped 
back. 

Bart  was  encouraged  now,  and  began  to 
feel  plenty  of  contempt  for  the  monsters, 
and,  walking  more  swiftly,  the  beasts 
charged  twice  more,  the  last  time  only 
about  the  length  of  their-  bodies,  and  this 
was  when  Bart  was  so  near  that  he  could 
almost  feel  their  hot  moist  breath. 


_ 373_ 

Joses  had  to  give  two  shots  before  he 
disabled  his  own  bison,  but  the  run  was 
very  short ;  and  when  Bart  and  he  looked 
round  they  were  not  above  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  the  Beaver  and 
a  couple  of  Indians  were  cantering  towards 
them. 

That  evening  their  messengers  returned 
with  a  couple  of  the  white  men  and  two 
waggons,  which  were  taken  in  triumph 
next  morning  to  the  camp,  heavily  laden 
with  bison  meat ;  and  as  they  came  near 
the  mountain  Bart  drew  rein  to  stay  and 
watch  the  curious  sight  before  him,  for, 
evidently  in  pursuance  of  the  doctor’s  idea 
to  make  the  top  of  the  mountain  the 
stronghold  of  the  silver  adventurers,  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  of  the  people  toiling  up 
the  path  up  the  mountain,  ad  laden  with 
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This  was  the  last  charge,  fpr  as  they 
turned  the  leading  bull  evidently  com¬ 
municated  his  opinion  that  the  young 
visitor  was  a  stupid  kind  of  being,  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  frighten,  and  the 
whole  herd  set  off  at  a  lumbering  gallop  ; 
but  as  they  did  so  two  rifle  shots  rang  out, 
and  two  bulls  hung  back  a  little,  evi¬ 
dently  wounded. 

Joses  led  up  Bart’s  horse  as  the  lad  re¬ 
loaded,  and  put  the  rein  in  his  hand. 

“There,  off  after  your  own  bull,  my  lad  ! 
It  was  bravely  done.  I’m  off  after  mine.” 

Then  they  separated,  and  after  a  short 
gallop  Bart  reached  bis  quarry,  and,  better 
able  now  to  manage  his  task,  he  rode  up 
on  its  right  side,  and  a  well-placed  bullet 
tumbled  the  monstrous  creature  over  on 
the  plain,  dead. 


I  packages  and  the  various  stores  that  had 
i  been  brought  for  the  adventure. 

“  Been  pretty  busy  since  we’ve  been 
gone,  Master  Bart,”  said  Joses,  grimly. 
“  Won’t  they  come  scuffling  down  again 
when  they  know  there’s  meat  ready  for 
sharing  out.” 

But  Joses  was  wrong,  for  the  meat  was 
not  shared  out  down  in  the  plain,  but  a 
second  relay  of  busy  hands  was  set  to  work 
to  carry  the  store  of  fresh  food  right  up 
the  mountain  side  to  a  tent  that  had 
already  been  pitched  on  the  level  top, 
while  as  soon  as  the  waggons  were  emptied 
they  were  drawn  up  in  rank  along  with 
the  others  close  beneath  the  wall-like 
rock. 

(To  le  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HUE  Farrell,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  pro¬ 
voked,  was  hurry- 
i  n  g  back  from 
his  visit  to  John 

Warton,  Lawyer  Bates  was  seated  in  his 
office,  employed  in  perusing  a  deed,  to 
which  apparently  he  was  lending  his  best 
attention,  as  he  turned  over  skin  after 
skin  of  the  parchment.  Nevertheless  an 
attentive  observer  would  have  noted  that 
he  was  minutely  observant  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  street  outside.  When¬ 
ever  the  step  of  any  one  approaching  the 
front  door  was  heard  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  in  expectation  that  the  per¬ 
son  would  stop  and  enter. 

After  several  disappointments  of  this 
kind,  the  expected  tap  at  the  door  came, 
and  Stephen  Brand  entered. 

“  Well,  Stephen,  have  you  any  news  to¬ 
day  P  ”  he  asked,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“  You  have  had,  I  suppose,  sir,  Colonel 
Warton’s  despatch P”  replied  Brand.  “I 
was  at  the  barracks  when  Lieutenant 
Godfrey  came  down,  and  I  understood  he 
had  already  been  with  you.” 

“Yes,  yes;  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Bates, 
impatiently.  “  Godfrey  came  here  before 
he  went  up  to  Wyndford  Abbey,  and  no 
doubt  has  given  the  necessary  orders  at 
the  barracks.  I  was  not  asking  about  him. 
Have  you  seen  Mr.  Farrell  P  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  him,  sir,  and  I  cannot 
make  out  where  he  can  be  living.  I  thought 
until  to-day,  that  he  must  have  left 
Peneshurst,  but  this  morning  I  did  learn 
something  about  him  for  the  first  time.” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bates;  “what 
was  that  ?  ” 

“  One  of  my  friends  asked  me  quite 
casually  if  I  could  tell  him  what  Richard 
Farrell  could  be  after.  He  said  he  had  been 
hanging  about  the  road  by  Wyndford  Lane 
for  several  days  past.” 

“  Wyndford  Lane  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Bates, 
“  that  is  the  name  of  the  lane  leading  from 
Wyndford  Pits,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  strange  place  for  any¬ 
body  to  be  continually  visiting.  There  is 
nobody  lives  out  that  way ;  there  is  nothing 
to  attract  any  one.” 

“He  has  never  been  here  at  any  time 


during  the  last  few  days  while 
I  have  been  away  ?  ”  asked  the 
attorney. 

“  Never,  sir ;  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  he  ever  meant  to  come 
again.  But  here  he  is,  I  declare  !  ” 
he  added,  in  some  confusion,  as 
Richard’s  well-known  figure  passed 
the  window  and  mounted  the  steps. 
“  Will  you  see  him,  sir  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bates  was  saved  the  trouble 
of  answering  this  question  by 
the  appearance  of  Richard,  who, 
without  knocking  for  admission, 
opened  the  door  and  advanced  into  the 
room. 

Mr.  Bates  looked  coldly  and  inquiringly 
at  him.  “  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  were 
here,  Mr.  Farrell,”  he  said.  “We  were 
just  saying  that  we  doubted  whether  you 
ever  meant  to  present  yourself  here  again.” 

“  I  have  been  engaged  in  business  of  im¬ 
portance — your  business,  Mr.  Bates.  If 
you  will  see  me  in  private  I  can  tell  you 
something.” 

“  You  had  better  leave  us,  Brand,”  said 
Mr.  Bates.  “  Go  back  to  the  barracks  and 
see  that  all  is  in  readiness.  We  must  leave 
in  less  than  two  hours.  Now,  Farrell,”  he 
added,  as  the  door  closed  after  Brand,  “  I 
am  ready  to  hear  your  explanation.  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  ” 

“  Searching  after  Hugh  de  Clifford,” 
answered  Richard;  “and  I  have  found 
him  at  last.” 

“  Found  him  !  "Where?” 

“  In  hiding — in  a  most  cunningly  con¬ 
cealed  place,  at  no  great  distance  from 
here.” 

“  When  did  you  make  this  discovery  ?  ” 

“Only  just  now,”  said  the  unblushing 
Richard ;  ‘ 1  but  he  has  been  in  hiding  some 
considerable  time.” 

“  Some  considerable  time  ?  How  long?” 

“  Ever  since  the  rebels  left  Peneshurst. 
I  find  he  has  changed  his  name,  and  has  been 
serving  in  the  Pretender’s  army  as  Lieute¬ 
nant  Morville.  He  was  hurt  in  some  manner 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  they  left  Penes¬ 
hurst.  I  suppose  he  must  have  taken  refuge 
with  Charles  Mostyn  and  Edgar  Maynard 
— his  schoolfellows,  you  know.  They  must 
have  hid  him  away  in  the  place  where  he 
now  is.  Anyhow,  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  attending  on  him  ever  since.” 

“  You  say  he  was  hurt.  Do  you  know 
how  it  happened  ?  and  whether  his  hurt  is 
serious  or  slight  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Bates. 

“  I  don’t  know  any  of  those  things,  sir; 
I  couldn’t  have  found  them  out  without  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  which  would  have  shown 
that  I  had  discovered  where  he  was,  and 
then  he  would  at  once  have  been  removed. 
But  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
has  been  laid  up,  and  one  or  two  casual 
remarks  which  I  overheard,  I  should  guess 
that  he  was  badly  hurt.” 

“  Then  he  is  probably  helpless  ?  ” 

“  Probably.” 

“  In  that  case  you  have  only  to  go  to 
the  mayor  and  ho  will  send  the  parish 
constable  with  you,  or — as  you  will  now 
have  to  go  with  us — to  the  place  to  which 


you  direct  him,  and  convey  Mr.  de  Clifford 
to  the  county  gaol.  There  is  a  warrant 
already  out  against  him,  so  there  need  be 
no  delay.  There  will  be  time,  if  you  make 
haste.” 

“  I  think  you  are  a  little  mistaken,  Mr. 
Bates,”  returned  Farrell,  whom  this  pro¬ 
posal  by  no  means  suited.  “  Mr.  de 
Clifford  may  be  in  no  condition  to  resist 
the  constable,  but  he  has  those  with  him 
who  would  handle  two  or  three  constables 
pretty  roughly.” 

“  Indeed  '  you  did  not  tell  me  that.” 

“  You  did  not  ask  me,  sir.  I  know 
that  he  has  at  least  one  strong,  well-armed 
man  always  with  him,  and  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  there  are  several  others,  either 
in  the  same  hiding-place  with  him  or  close- 
at  hand.  And  the  hiding-place  itself  is 
not  only  carefully  concealed  from  dis¬ 
covery,  but  would  be  very  difficult  to- 
break  into.  If  De  Clifford  is  to  be  seized, 
ten  or  a  dozen  armed  men  ought  to  be- 
sent  to  stop  all  the  avenues  of  escape  and 
overawe  resistance.” 

“You  want  me  to  take  some  of  the 
volunteers  P  ” 

j  “  Yes,  sir.  "Why  not  ?  You  have  only' 
to  order  them  out  for  the  service,  and  they' 
will  of  course  obey.” 

‘  ‘  Of  course  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  never¬ 
theless.” 

“Why?”  exclaimed  Richard,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“  Because  orders  have  been  received  this- 
morning  from  headquarters  for  the  men 
to  leave  Peneshurst  immediately,  and  they 
will  set  out  for  Lancaster  Castle  very* 
shortly'.  Unless  Mr.  de  Clifford  is  in 
hiding  somewhere  close  to  the  barracks,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to  take 
any  part  in  his  arrest.  Now  his  hiding- 
place — ” 

“  Are  you  sure  you  could  not  delay  their 
departure  for  a  short  time  ?  ”  interposed 
Farrell,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  his 
surprise  and  vexation. 

“I  am  quite  sure.  It  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breach  of  orders.  I  have  my  choice- 
of  the  place  to  which  I  am  to  remove  the 
men — Lancaster  Castle  is  only'  a  sugges¬ 
tion — but  beep  them  in  Peneshurst  I  can¬ 
not.  The  matter  must,  I  suppose,  stand 
over  till  we  return.” 

“  And  when  will  that  be,  do  you  suq>- 

pose  ?  ” 

“Probably  three  days  or  so  after  the- 
Highlanders  have  gone.  I  hardly  think 
that  they'  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  us 
orders  before  then.” 

“  And  by  that  time  probably — I  must 
say  almost  certainly — De  Clifford  will  be 
gone.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  some  time  ago — that  is,  I 
heard  early  this  morning,”  said  Farrell, 
correcting  himself — “  that  he  is  getting  so 
much  bet:  ■  that  he  may  be  moved  within 
two  or  three  lays.  If  you  put  off  his  arrest 
till  y'our  return  from  Lancaster  Castle,  in 
all  likelihood  he  will  be  gone.” 

Bates  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  agitation 


very  rare  with  him.  He  did  not  speak  for 
several  minutes.  Then,  stopping  opposite 
to  Farrell’s  chair,  he  addressed  him. 

“Richard  Farrell,  I  don’t  know  how 
far  you  have  deceived  me  in  this  matter. 
But  that  you  have  done  so  to  some  extent 
is  plain.  You  say  it  was  only  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  you  discovered  Mr.  de  Clifford’s 
hiding-place  ;  that  you  did  not  know,  in 
fact,  until  to-day,  that  it  was  out  on  the 
road  by  Wyndford  Pits — ” 

“  I — I  surely  did  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Bates  !  ”  exclaimed  Farrell,  in  great  sur¬ 
prise  and  confusion. 

“  Well,  no,  I  believe  you  did  not  say  where 
it  was,  but  that  you  had  not  discovered  it 
until  this  morning.  But  that  does  not 
much  matter.  I  know  that  you  have  been 
seen  for  several  days  past  hanging  about 
always  on  the  same  road,  the  one  I  have 
just  named.  I  suppose  it  is  there,  is  it  not, 
that  Mr.  de  Clifford  is  concealed  F  ” 

“It  is  out  that  way,”  replied  Farrell, 
who  saw  the  uselessness  of  further  attempt 
at  concealment. 

“  I  thought  so.  It  is  most  improbable  that 
you  would  have  always  been  haunting  that 
one  particular  road  unless  you  had  some 
special  reason  for  it.  For  that  reason,  and 
from  some  words  which  you  have  just  let 
drop,  I  think  you  have  not  told  me  the 
whole  truth.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
that  now.  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  the 
arrest  must  be  made  in  two  or  three  days 
at  furthest,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  I  am 
also  of  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  the  attempt  unless  with  sufficient 
force.  If  I  had  been  told  of  this  yester¬ 
day  I  would  have  gone  to  the  place  with  a 
dozen  of  our  trustiest  men,  and  made  the 
capture  at  once.  It  can’t  be  done  now. 
Colonel  Warton’s  orders  must  be  obeyed. 
We  must  leave  this  in  less  than  an  hour.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
hard  at  Farrell,  who  seemed  confounded 
and  amazed,  but  made  no  remark.  Mr. 
Bates  resumed. 

“I  presume  that  you  have  brought  me 
this  information  expecting  that  I  should 
give  you  the  post  in  London  you  asked  of 
me  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Bates — in  fulfilment  of 
your  explicit  and  positive  promise,  let  me 
remind  you — ” 

“  I  shall  certainly  keep  my  promise.  I 
always  do.  But  you’ll  be  good  enough  to 
remember  that  you  were  to  enable  me  to 
apprehend  Hugh  de  Clifford,  not  merely 
to  tell  me  where  he  was  when  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  apprehend  him.” 

“  I  assure1  you,  Mr.  Bates — ” 

“  There  is  no  need  to  assure  me  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  no  good  in  doing  it  either.  If 
I  still  succeed  in  arresting  him,  and  your 
statement  as  to  his  having  served  in  the 
rebel  army  can  be  proved  to  be  correct,  you 
shall  have  the  office,  but  only  in  those 
two  events.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Bates,  I  can  point  out  to  you 
how  the  arrest  may  be  made  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success.” 

“  Can  you  ?  Be  quick,  then.  Our  time 
for  considering  the  matter  is  getting  very 
short  indeed.” 

“Well,  sir,  Colonel  Warton  orders  you 
to  leave  the  town  and  take  the  men  to 
Lancaster  Castle,  or  some  other  place,  does 
he  not  P  ” 

■  “  Yes,  that  is  correct.” 

“Very  well,  sir;  then  take  the  men  to 
Haseley  Farm,  three  miles  across  the  moors. 
The  farm  belongs  to  you,  so  that  no  one 
can  question  your  right  to  keep  them  there. 
The  river  runs  between  it  and  the  Preston 
road,  so  that  the  rebels  could  not  pass  that 
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way  even  if  they  thought  of  doing  so,  which 
is  highly  improbable,  and  it  stands  so  high 
that  you  would  be  able  to  see  any  people 
coming  when  they  were  a  mile  off.” 

“  Haseley  Farm,”  repeated  Mr.  Bates. 
“  Well,  to  be  sure,  that  might  do.  I  could 
give  the  men  a  shake-down  in  the  great 
barn,  and  we  should  find  enough  to  eat  for 
three  days  out  there,  and  the  rebels  would 
not  have  any  suspicion  of  our  being  there, 
I  suppose.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  they  could  get  any. 
I  shouldn’t  tell  any  one  in  Peneshurst,  if 
I  were  you,  that  we  were  going  out 
there — no  one  except  Stephen  Brand,  that 
is  to  say,  and  you  might  tell  him  to  ride 
out  to  Haseley  the  moment  the  rebels 
began  their  march.  We  should  be  back  in 
Peneshurst  within  an  hour  or  so  of  their 
departure  and  arrest  De  Clifford  at  once. 
He’ll  have  no  suspicion,  you  know,  of  your 
being  close  at  hand,  and  will  take  his  own 
time  about  leaving.” 

“Well,  that  may  succeed.  We  will  try 
it,  at  all  events.  Go  down  now  to  the 
barracks  and  send  Stephen  Brand  here.  I 
will  give  him  the  necessary  orders!  See 
that  the  men  are  in  readiness  to  mount 
the  moment  I  arrive.” 

Farrell  left  the  room.  He  could  hardly 
repress  his  vexation  at  the  miscarriage  of 
his  project,  which,  he  could  not  disguise 
from  himself,  had  been  caused  by  his  own 
vacillation  and  duplicity.  Ho  doubt  it 
might  still  succeed,  and  in  that  case  all 
would  be  right.  But  he  had  thrown  away 
the  certainty  of  success,  which  had  been  in 
his  hands  for  a  week  past,  and  what  a  fool 
he  had  been  to  do  it !  He  ground  his 
teeth  with  vexation  as  he  recalled  the 
schemes  and  calculations  of  the  last  few 
days,  which  had  proved  entirely  futile. 
But  his  anger  was  not  all  directed  against 
himself.  There  was  another  person  who, 
to  some  extent  at  all  events,  was  chargeable 
with  the  disaster,  and  that  was  John 
Warton.  It  was  clear  that  though  he  had, 
no  doubt,  written,  as  he  had  undertaken  to 
do,  he  had  not  been  zealous  in  the  matter, 
or  he  could  easily  enough  have  obtained 
his  father’s  consent.  “I’ll  not  forget  it,” 
he  muttered,  as  he  hurried  down  the  street, 
almost  running  against  Charlie  Mostyn, 
who  was  just  turning  the  corner  of  the 
Penrith  road.  “  I’ll  not  forget  it.  He 
has  certainly  kept  me  in  the  dark,  and  I 
more  than  half  believe  intentionally.  If  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  him  out,  I 
will.  And  I  wonder  too  what  Mostyn  can 
be  doing  out  here.  He  hasn't  been  any¬ 
where  except  on  the  Wyndford  Pits  road 
for  the  last  fortnight.  It  can’t  be  that 
De  Clifford  has  been  moved  already,  to  be 
sure.” 

He  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
on  this  subject,  having  only  just  time  to 
don  his  uniform  and  reach  the  barracks 
before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bates,  when 
the  order  to  mount  was  immediately 
given. 

Meanwhile  Mostyn  pursued  his  way 
along  the  Penrith  road  until  he  reached 
Wyndford  Park.  He  stopped  at  the  en¬ 
trance  lodge,  and,  summoning  the  gate¬ 
keeper,  requested  him  to  deliver  a  note  to 
Mr.  John  Warton,  and  to  take  care  that  no 
one  else  saw  it. 

“  It  is  of  great  consequence,”  he  said, 
“  that  my  visit  should  be  kept  secret.  Mr. 
Warton  himself  would  be  as  anxious  as 
any  one  that  it  should  be.” 

“  Will  you  step  in  here,  sir?”  said  the 
gatekeeper,  “  and  I  will  bring  Mr.  John 
down  from  the  house.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mostyn.  “  It  will 


be  better  for  me  to  wait  for  him  at  tho 
boathouse  by  the  lake,  if  you  will  tell  him 
that  I  am  there.” 

The  gatekeeper,  who  had  recognised 
Lord  Rydesdale’s  son,  pulled  his  forelock 
respectfully,  and  went  in  search  of  his 
young  master,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  presented  himself  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

“  Warton,”  said  Mostyn,  when  the  first 
courtesies  had  been  exchanged,  “  this 
visit  must  seem  strange.  But  I  am 
charged  with  a  message  to  you  from  a 
mutual  friend.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  De  Clifford,  our  old  school¬ 
fellow—”  He  hesitated,  not  knowing  how 
to  proceed. 

“  I  know  that  Mr.  de  Clifford  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  injury — I  fear  in  consequence 
of  the  kind  service  he  rendered  me — and  he 
is  lying  in  concealment  somewhere  near 
Peneshurst,”  said  Warton. 

“  Never,  Warton  !  ”  exclaimed  Mostyn, 
greatly  startled,  “  how  do  you  know 
that?” 

“  I  was  told  so  by  Richard  Farrell.  Just 
listen  to  me,  and  don’t  be  frightened,”  he 
added,  as  Mostyn  sprang  up  and  hurried 
towards  the  door  of  the  summer-house. 
“  Don’t  be  frightened  ;  there  is  no  need — 
at  least,  I  believe  not.” 

“But  there  is — there  must  be,”  said 
Mostyn.  “I  don’t  wish  to  disguise  that 
what  you  said  is  true.  De  Clifford  is  hid¬ 
den  in  one  of  the  old  hovels  at  Wyndford 
Pits.  I  had  rather  you  knew  it  than  not. 
But  Richard  Farrell — well,  let  me  hear 
what  you  were  going  to  say,  only  please 
not  to  keep  me  unnecessarily.” 

‘  ‘  I  promise  you  I  won’t  do  that.  One 
morning — I  think  it  was  just  four  days 
ago — Farrell  came  up  here  and  told  me  he 
had  discovered  that  De  Clifford  had  been 
hurt  in  some  way,  he  didn’t  know  how, 
and  was  lying,  as  I  have  told  ymu,  in  some 
place  of  concealment,  and  that  you  and 
Mr.  Maynard  were  looking  after  him.  His 
object  in  telling  me  was  to  get  my  father’s 
leave  to  employ  a  dozen  or  two  of  his 
volunteer  hussars  in  seizing  and  throwing 
him  into  prison.  He  thought  ” — John 
Warton  got  very  red  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke — “that  I  should  be  willing  to  helji 
him  in  his  design.” 

“He  did  not  know  you,  Warton,”  said 
Mostyn,  warmly. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I  could  ever  have 
done  that.  But  I  might  once  have  allowed 
it  to  be  done— before  I  understood  Mr.  de 
Clifford,  Mr.  Mostyn.” 

“  And  before  he  understood  you,  Warton, 
as  he  does  now,”  added  Mostyn.  “  But  go 
on.” 

“  I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  tryr  to  alter  his 
purpose,”  pursued  Warton  ;  “and,  as  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  the  mischief,  I 
did  write  to  my  father,  as  he  suggested. 
It  would  have  been  no  kind  of  use  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  Richard  to  abandon  his 
purpose— indeed,  I  could  not  have  trusted 
him  if  he  had  promised  that  he  would. 
But  writing  to  Lichfield  and  waiting  for  a 
reply  would  cause  a  delay  of  at  least  four 
days,  and  time  under  the  circumstances 
was  everything.  I  could  do  nothing  more, 
because  I  was  obliged  to  promise  Farrell 
not  to  take  any  steps  whatsoever  in  the 
matter  until  the  answer  arrived.” 

“You  have  been  most  kind,”  said  Mos¬ 
tyn — “most  kind  and  most  wise.  But  go 
on.  Has  the  answer  been  received  ?  ” 

“Yes,  this  morning.  Farrell's  request 
could  not  be  complied  with,  because  Cap¬ 
tain  Bates’s  company  are  under  immediate 
orders  to  leave  Peneshurst,  until  the  High- 


landers  shall  have  passed  through  it  on 
their  way  northwards.  Farrell  was  here 
to  receive  my  father  s  answer  not  two 
hours  a^o.  Fortunately,  he  was  so  much 
surprised  and  provoked  by  it,  that  he  did 
not  wait  to  insist  on  my  still  continuing  to 
keep  his  communications  to  me  secret.” 

“If  I  understand  you,  Colonel  Warton 
refused  to  put  his  men  under  Farrell’s 
orders.” 

“No,  not  that.  He  said  he  did  not 
understand  the  application,  but  when  he 
arrived  in  Peneshurst  he  would  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  if  there  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  it  he  would  comply.  But 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  a  refusal,  I 
fancy.  My  father  will  not  of  course  be 
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doctor  would  allow  it  Hugh  would  go 
to-day.  As  it  is,  he  is  to  wait  until  the 
day  when  the  Highlanders  leave  Penes¬ 
hurst,  and  then  set  out.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  can  be  any  imme¬ 
diate  risk  now.  I  believe  Captain  Bates’s 
troop  has  been  ordered  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
The  messenger  who  brought  my  letter  told 
me  he  thought  so.  If  so,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  return  for  two  days,  at  earliest, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Scotchmen. 
Your  original  plan,  therefore,  would  have 
been  pretty  safe.  But  the  plan  you  have 
just  named  would  certainly  be  safer.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Well,  I  will 
now  take  my  leave,  having  discharged  my 
errand — though,  by  the  way,  now  I  think 


of  it,  I  have  not  discharged  it.  I  am  desired, 
Warton,  to  deliver  this  purse  to  your 
sister,  or  to  yourself  in  her  behalf.  Hugh 
commissions  me  to  say  that  he  is-happy  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
obligation  which  she  and  you  have  laid 
upon  him,  but  can  never  repay  the  gene¬ 
rous  kindness  which  prompted  it.” 

“  I  will  give  her  both  the  purse  and  mes¬ 
sage,”  said  Warton.  “  I  beg  you  will  tell 
him  that  the  service  he  generously  ren¬ 
dered  me  has  not  only  repaid  us,  but  left 
us  largely  his  debtors.” 

The  two  lads  shook  hands,  and  with  a 
warm  expression  of  regard,  Mostyn  left 
the  summer-house. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Warton  presented  himself  at  the  place  Of  ••endezvous.” 


here  till  after  the  Highlanders  have  left 
Peneshurst,  and  before  that,  I  conclude, 
you  will  have  got  our  friend  out  of  the 
way.” 

“  We  shall  have  done  so  if  things  go 
right.  Our  plan  at  first  was  to  wait  until 
the  Highland  army  had  left  the  town,  and 
then  on  the  next  day,  when  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  would  be  quite  clear  of  both  armies, 
to  send  Hugh  off  to  the  seacoast.  He  has 
been  too  much  pulled  down  to  think  of 
joining  his  regiment  again,  and  means  to 
leave  England  altogether — for  the  present, 
at  all  events.  That  was  our  first  intention. 
But  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  risk  of 
discovery  is  so  great  now,  since  it  has  be¬ 
come  known  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
is  marching  this  way,  that  we  ought  not  to 
delay  even  a  day  unnecessarily.  If  the 
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DEATH  OH  FREEDOM: 


A  SPARTAN  STORY. 


CHAPTER  III. 


“Saw  an  upturned  face  among  the  rushes.” 


I  with  a  few  stern  words  of  caution,  he  dis- 
I  missed  them  from  his  presence. 

During  that 
day,  as  it  was 
useless  to  make 
the  attempt  un¬ 
til  dark,  the  two 
remained  with 
the  army,  and 
found  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more 
brief  talk  with 
Hippias  when 
he  had  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  respite 
from  his  many 
labours.  From 
him  they  learned 
that  it  was  the 
custom  for  ves¬ 
sels  manned  by 
Helots  to  start 
from  distant 
parts  of  the 
coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus, 
and  to  get  to 
the  back  of  the 
island  by  way  of 
the  open  sea  on 
dark  nights, 
landing  cargoes 
of  bread,  meal, 
wine,  and 
cheese.  This 
daring  manoeu¬ 
vre  was  only 
successful  when 
the  sea  was 
stormy  and 
there  was  ,a 
strong  wind 
blowing  land¬ 
wards  to  drive 
the  vessels  on 
the  island.  It 
mattered  little 
if  they  were 
wrecked  on  the 
shore,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians 
were  waiting  to 
help  the  crews 
to  land,  and  to 
recompense 
them  for  the 
loss  of  their 
vessels.  But 
many  who  had 
attempted  this 
had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the 
Athenian  ships, 
and  had  been 
put  to  death. 

“  We  have  no 
boat  to  venture,”  said  Andreas,  “  so  we 
must  even  trust  to  our  powers  of  swim¬ 
ming,  and  pray  Poseidon  to  be  gracious.” 

“Yes,  if  he  be  not  yet  too  angry  at  the 
violation  of  bis  sanctuary  at  Cape  Tae- 
narus,”  interposed  Hippias.  “Methinks, 
as  the  Spartans  outraged  him  then,  he  will 
not  look  graciously  on  any  attempts  to 
convey  food  to  them  now.  /  would  not 
trust  myself  to  him  in  the  Spartan  cause 
till  the  curse  of  Taenarus  be  removed.” 


EARLY  on  the  following  morning  Iuaros  I 
and  Andreas  quitted  the  hillside  for  | 
the  level  tract 
of  ground  that 
lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  then 
breaks  down  in 
steep  cliffs  to 
the  sea. 

They  made 
their  way  to  the 
Spartan  camp, 
where  they  saw 
great  numbers 
of  their  fellow- 
Helots,  who  had 
come  to  the 
scene  of  war  as 
attendants  on 
their  Spartan 
masters  ;  but  it 
was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  speak 
to  them  because 
they  werebusied 
in  military  ser¬ 
vice,  so  for  a 
while  the  two 
new-comers 
hovered  on  the 
-skirts  of  the 
army.  At  last 
Inaros  uttered 
an  exclamation 
and  ran  up  to  a 
youth  who  was 
drawing  water 
from  one  of  the 
streams  that 
hurried  from  the 
hills  to  leap  into 
the  bay. 

‘  ‘  Hippias,  son 
of  Leocrates  !  ” 
he  cried.  “We 
have  come  from 
Sparta ;  but  a 
few  days  ago  I 
saw  your  father 
tending  his  gar¬ 
den  on  the 
banks  of  the 
Eurotas.” 

“  Is  he  well?” 

-eagerly  cried  the 
young  man,  who 
was  no  other 
than  the  mourn- 
ed-for  son  of  the 
old  peasant 
whom  Inaros 
and  Andreas 
had  accosted. 

His  eyes  tilled 
with  tears,  and 
he  grasped  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

“Well?  yes.  But  he  laments  day  and 
night  for  you,  and  cannot  be  cheered  till 
he  knows  of  your  safety.” 

A  blow  from  the  sp^ar  of  a  soldier  who 
had  approached  unnoticed  by  the  three 
friends  struck  Hippias  to  the  ground,  and 
his  angry  voice  accosfed  the  new-comers, 
demanding  on  what  business  they  lingered 
there,  talking  with  men  who  had  work 
to  do. 


Inaros,  with  a  glance  of  indignation  at 
the  bruised  and  bleeding  face  of  Hippias, 


who  was  slowly  rising  from  his  fall,  replied 
briefly  that  they  wished  to  gain  freedom 
by  relieving  the  prisoners  on  the  island, 
and  they  were  forthwith  escorted  to  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  battalions.  He 
had  little  to  say  to  them,  but  caused  them 
to  be  supplied  with  skins  of  pounded  lin¬ 
seed  and  poppy  seed,  mixed  with  honey, 
which  served  as  food  fur  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  and  which,  while  swimming,  they 
were  to  convey  through  the  water;  then, 


“  Ob,  Hippias,  you  are  too  religious!  ” 
rejoined  Inaros.  “  I  will  not  wait  to  gain 
my  liberty  for  that,  but  will  hope  Poseidon 
will  be  merciful.  For  if  I  do  take  food  to 
the  Spartans,  I  am  nevertheless  one  of  the 
Helots  whose  cause  he  espoused.” 

Andreas  said  nothing ;  his  heart  was  not 
confident  of  success,  but  he  had  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  felt  that,  if  needs  be,  he 
would  prefer  death  to  slavery. 

Night  came,  and  a  great  silence  fell  upon 
the  sleeping  host.  Only  the  vessels  guard¬ 
ing  the  island  were  alive  and  active,  sailing 
their  ceaseless  round  to  watch  lest  food 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison. 

One  difficulty  which  Inaros  and  Andreas 
saw  in  the  way  of  their  enterprise  was 
this  —  the  narrowest  channel  between 
Sphacteria  and  the  mainland  was  exactly 
opposite  the  Athenian  fort,  and  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  swim  across  in 
front  of  the  vigilant  enemy,  whose  over¬ 
sight  was  of  course  never  relaxed ;  there¬ 
fore  the  attempt  must  be  made  at  a  wider 
part  of  the  harbour,  some  1,200  or  1,300 
yards  broad  at  least.  Would  there  be 
time  to  swim  this  distance  without  detec¬ 
tion  ?  The  whole  fleet  of  seventy  triremes 
was  moored  about  the  harbour.  They 
would  naturally  choose  a  time  when  both 
the  guard-ships  were  sailing  away  seawards, 
but  could  they  be  sure  of  accomplishing 
the  journey  before  these  reappeared  ? 

However,  the  two  Helots,  uncertain 
whether  the  great  attempt  should  be  made 
on  that  night,  stole  along  the  coast.  The 
moon  was  riding  high  in  heaven,  and  her 
radiance  brought  into  clear  relief  each 
jutting  Crag  that  started  from  the  cliffs, 
down  which  they  gazed.  The  foot  of  the 
rocks  was  for  the  most  part  washed  by 
deep  water.  Here  and  there  a  strip  of 
level  sand  met  the  waves,  but  that  was 
chiefly  in  the  innermost  curve  of  the  bay, 
from  which  the  distance  would  be  too 
great  for  any  one  to  swim  without  detec¬ 
tion  to  the  island. 

“We  must  dive  off  here,”  said  Inaros,  at 
last,  pointing  out  a  place  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Pylos,  where  a  friendly  cliff  projected 
somewhat  suddenly,  so  a3  to  act  as  a 
barrier  between  the  fortress  and  the  spot. 
“  That  rock  jutting  out  on  our  right  will 
hide  us  a3  we  scramble  down  to  yonder 
safe  platform  of  rock,  whence  we  can  dive 
into  the  sea.” 

“  Methinks  the  moon  is  too  bright  for 
us  to  venture  to-night,”  said  Andreas. 
“We  should  certainly  be  seen  swimming. 
Let  us  wait  yet  another  day.” 

Inaros  hesitated.  He  wished  to  make 
the  attempt  at  once ;  delay  was  irksome  to 
him,  yet  he  felt  the  truth  of  his  com¬ 
panion’s  words.  The  broad  track  of  silver 
radiance  that  glistened  across  the  bay 
would  have  thrown  into  dangerous  relief 
the  head  of  a  swimmer  cleaving  the  water. 
Accordingly  he  consented  to  wait  one  more 
day.  “But  no  longer,”  he  said,  “for  I 
must  know  my  fate.” 

The  next  morning  dawned.  Inaros  and 
Andreas  were  supplied  with  food,  like 
other  Helots  in  the  Lacedaemonian  camp, 
and  bidden  to  work  during  the  day  with 
their  companions  in  slavery. 

Soon  startling  news  was  noised  abroad 
through  the  camp.  A  vessel,  manned  by 
Helots,  had  approached  the  island  in  the 
night  on  the  seaward  side,  and  had  been 
captured  by  the  Athenian  guard-ships. 
The  unhappy  crew  had  all  been  put  to 
death,  and  the  provisions  confiscated.  This 
information  was  exultingly  shouted,  by 
one  of  the  garrison  of  Pylos,  to  a  Spartan 
passing  below  its  walls. 
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“  I  told  you  the  night  was  too  brilliant 
and  calm,”  said  Andreas.  “They  could 
not  fail  to  be  captured.” 

As  evening  drew  on  an  east  wind  arose, 
blowing  seaward.  The  clouds  began  to 
overcast  the  sky.  When  night  had  fully 
come  the  moon  was  hidden,  and  it  was 
dark  and  stormy.  The  two  Helots  stole 
silently,  with  their  precious  skins  of  seed, 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  How  were  they 
to  descend  in  the  darkness  some  sixty  feet 
to  the  platform  of  rock,  whence  they  were 
to  dive  off?  the  descent  was  steep  and 
perilous  even  by  daytime. 

Inaros  lowered  himself  first  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  grasping  it  with  his 
hand,  and  his  face  turned  landward.  His 
feet  touched  a  projecting  tuft  of  earth, 
large  enough  to  afford  a  foothold,  but  as 
they  did  so  it  crumbled  away  beneath  his 
tread  and  fell  down  in  fragments,  while 
some  pebbles  that  formed  part  of  it  leapt 
from  point  to  point  with  a  distinct  clatter. 
He  lost  no  time  in  raising  himself  again, 
having  fortunately  not  let  go  his  hold. 

“  I  marked  the  cliff  in  the  daytime  and 
watched  every  foothold,”  he  said,  in  vexa¬ 
tion.  “But  the  night  is  too  dark  and 
cloudy  to  venture  thus.  We  must  lower 
ourselves  by  a  rope.  I  fear  even  now  lest 
the  sound  has  been  heard  by  the  Athenian 
sentry  in  the  fort.” 

Happily  a  rope  was  obtained  from  the 
camp  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  two 
gliding  softly  and  cautiously  again  to  the 
edge  fastened  it  to  a  friendly  rock  and 
threw  it  over  the  precipice.  Inaros  grasped 
it  first,  as  he  was  the  heavier ;  Andreas 
held  it  tightly  as  his  friend  descended,  and 
then,  when  the  sign  was  given  that  he  had 
reached  a  place  of  safety,  he  too  slid  over 
the  verge  and  clambered  down. 

The  two  men  stood  upon  a  narrow  rocky 
platform.  Below  them  the  sea  dashed 
with  sullen  murmur  against  the  cliff;  they 
could  faintly  discern  the  outline  of  the 
Athenian  vessels  moored  in  the  bay,  and 
dark  and  threatening  looked  the  strait  to 
their  excited  imagination.  To  the  Greeks 
the  sea,  instead  of  being  an  element  that 
gave  them  delight,  was  a  grim  and  terrible 
thing ;  a  region  of  unknown  dread  and 
danger ;  a  power  that  they  must  strive  to 
propitiate;  as  the  poet  Homer  said,  “I 
deem  no  terror  greater  than  the  Ocean  to 
crush  a  man’s  spirit,  how  brave  soe’er  he 
be.” 

And  though  at  this  time  the  national 
feeling  of  dread  had  somewhat  given  way 
to  the  progress  of  nautical  warfare,  the 
Helots  might  well  shrink  before  the  waters 
that  were  alive  with  danger  to  them,  as 
well  as  teeming  with  superstitious  terror. 

They  uttered  one  prayer  to  Poseidon, 
and  then — the  skins  of  linseed  and  poppy¬ 
seed  attached  firmly  to  their  waists — shot 
out  their  joined  hands  and  leapt  into  the 
sea. 

Both  were  good  swimmers,  but  at  first 
as  they  fought  with  the  dark  chill  water 
death  seemed  imminent ;  the  land  was  so 
far  away  and  the  enterprise  so  hopeless. 
Still  they  struggled  bravely  onwards,  and 
soon  felt  a  revival  of  courage  as  they 
swam.  Only  it  was  so  dark !  This  had 
its  advantages,  for  they  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  fleet  or  the  fort,  and  yet  they 
could  just  discern  the  dark  mass  before 
them.  But  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  fleet  from  the  island.  They  dared  not 
call  to  one  another,  and  indeed  they  needed 
all  their  breath  for  their  stern  fight  with 
the  sea. 

On  they  swam  until  they  indistinctly 
|  saw  a  dark  form  looming  in  front  of  them. 


Could  it  be  the  island  ?  Sphacteria  was- 
covered  by  trees,  and  thus  might  well  as¬ 
sume  strange  shapes  in  the  night.  Yes — 
it  must  be  a  wood  or  promontory,  the- 
nearest  point ;  yet  the  sea  between  looks 
oddly  black  and  opaque. 

Courage,  brave  swimmers  in  the  dark  ! 
you  are  making  headway  !  The  island  is 
nearer  and  nearer  with  every  one  of  those 
strong  strokes  of  yours.  But  where  is  the 
pale  glimmer  on  the  tract  of  sea  before 
you  that  should  redeem  it,  like  the  rest  of 
the  surface,  from  absolute  blackness  ?  the 
darkness  that  broods  there  is  complete. 

The  island  is  nearer—  nearer !  and  the 
Helots  strike  om  with  reviving  hope. 
Horror  !  the  secret  of  the  darkness  is  ex¬ 
plained,  for  they  suddenly  discover  they  are 
just  under  the  side  of  an  Athenian  trireme 
that  was  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
land,  the  outline  not  having  been  visible 
against  the  background  of  the  wooded 
prom  ontory. 

All  seemed  over  to  the  terror-stricken 
swimmers  as  one  of  the  tlialamitce,  or  rowers- 
on  the  lowest  tier,  attracted  by  the  splash 
of  water,  started  from  the  bench  where  he 
was  keeping  watch,  and  cried  to  his  sleep¬ 
ing  comrades,  “  Awake  !  ” 

“Dive  1  ”  gasped  Inaros  to  Andreas,  in 
that  terrible  moment.  It  was  a  desperate 
chance,  for  who  could  tell  where  the  diver 
would  rise  ?  In  that  grim  darkness  he 
might  encounter  the  depths  of  the  sea  only 
to  come  to  the  surface  in  worse  plight 
than  before,  for  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
whether  there  were  not  other  triremes 
behind  this  one,  or  whether  the  shore  was 
near.  But  it  was  the  only  resource ;  and 
Inaros,  gathering  all  his  remaining 
strength,  plunged  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
water  to  dive  beneath  the  enemy’s  vessel. 

The  few  instants  during  which  the  water 
roared  in  his  ears,  and  breath  and  every 
faculty  of  being  seemed  suspended,  were  as 
an  age  to  the  Helot.  The  hope  of  freedom, 
the  misery  of  failure  with  success  so  near, 
all  revealed  themselves  to  him  in  startling 
vividness.  At  length  he  could  gasp  fox- 
breath  again,  and  knew  he  had  come  to 
the  surface. 

Would  the  thrust  of  an  Athenian  spear 
greet  him,  and  end  the  struggle  for  ever  ? 
No,  the  trireme  lay  behind  him.  So  much 
he  could  dimly  tell  in  the  darkness.  Where 
was  Andreas  ?  He  could  not  see  him  ;  but 
well-nigh  spent  and  exhausted,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  fight  onward,  each  stroke 
seeming  as  though  it  must  be  his  last, 
while  the  pitiless  sea  assumed  to  his  despair¬ 
ing  imagination  the  character  of  a  tyrant 
conqueror,  throbbing  in  his  ears  a  dull 
cruel  paean  of  victory. 

At  last !  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
swooning  away,  the  -waves  seemed  to  bear 
him  forward  with  a  friendly  rush,  and  he 
caught  instinctively  at  something  drooping 
just  over  his  head.  It  was  the  bough  of  a 
cypress-tree.  Seizingit  with  all  his  might 
he  managed  to  hoist  himself  and  his  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  shore  two  or  three  feet  above 
him,  and  then  the  black  night  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  wrapped  him  round. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  night  and  day  for  messengers  who 
should  bring  them  food.  Hunger  is  a  stern 
taskmaster,  and  kept  some  of  the  garrison 
watching  near  the  spot  where  Inaros  had 
struggled  ashore.  Hurrying  down  to  him 
with  lighted  torches,  they  found  him  sense¬ 
less  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress-tree  with  the 
skins  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed,  mixed 
with  honey,  securely  attached  to  his  waist. 
Strange  and  unpalatable  as  such  food  now 
seems,  they  seized  it  gladly  and  hastened 


to  carry  it  to  the  commander  ;  not  before 
Inaros  had  opened  his  eyes  and  shown 
other  signs  of  life. 

“  Where  is  Andreas  ?  ”  This  thought 
w(as  borne  in  upon  his  bewildered  brain 
even  before  the  triumphant  reflection,  “  I 
have  won  my  freedom.”  As  he  came  fully 
to  himself,  he  saw  the  stern  faces  of  Spar¬ 
tans,  clad  in  their  coats  of  mail,  with 
helmet  and  spear,  around  him  by  the  glare 
of  torchlight. 

“  My  comrade  !  where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  We  know  not,  but  he  shall  be  watched 
for,”  replied  one.  “  Meanwhile,  slave, 
thou  hast  won  thy  freedom.  Sleep  till 
morning,  then  thou  shalt  be  made  a  free 
man.” 

Weariness  and  utter  exhaustion  were 
too  much  for  Inaros.  Accepting  the  dry 
blanket  that  some  one  offered  him,  he  fell 
into  a  heavy  slumber,  broken  by  frightful 
dreams  of  yawning  abysses  of  water,  hos¬ 
tile  faces,  and  dying  cries. 

When  the  morning  came  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  wooded  island  full  of  hollow  dells 
and  undulating  heights.  It  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  spot,  washed  by  a  sea  of  heavenly 
blueness,  and  full  of  sylvan  glades,  where 
one  might  be  content  to  sit  and  watch  the 
chequering  forest  shadows  on  the  grass, 
lulled  by  the  endless  murmur  of  the 
waves.  But  the  loveliness  was  marred 
by  the  constant  tramp  of  armed  men,  stem 
in  aspect,  curt  in  speech. 

Inaros  started  from  his  couch  with  the 
thought,  “Where  is  Andreas?”  and  sped 
down  to  the  shore  on  the  landward  side. 
There  lay  the  Athenian  triremes,  dotting 
the  harbour  everywhere.  The  two  guard- 
ships  were  rowing  in  contrary  directions, 
while  th  ekeleustes  chanted  to  the  rowers,  and 
the  long  oars  plashed  in  time  to  his  song. 
There  was  the  steep  cliff  down  which  they 
had  scrambled,  the  platform  of  rock  where 
they  dived,  the  headland  of  Pylos  and  its 
stubborn  fort.  But  no  Andreas  could  be 
seen. 

In  deep  distress  and  anxiety  for  his 
friend,  Inaros  hurried  along  the  leafy  shore. 
Suddenly  his  heart  gave  a  throb,  for  he 
caught  sight  of  something  white  in  a 
thicket  where  the  waves  washed  up  against 
the  long  grasses  and  reeds.  He  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  poor 
Helot  saw  an  upturned  dead  face  among 
the  rushes,  while  the  water  seemed  to 
caress  the  motionless  feet. 
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It  was  Andreas.  At  the  moment  when 
Inaros  had  dived  under  the  trireme  the 
Athenian  watcher  had  struck  out  with 
his  heavy  oar,  and  Andreas,  hesitating  to 
dive  just  a  second  too  long,  had  received 
the  blow  full  upon  his  head.  It  had  in¬ 
stantly  stunned  him,  and  of  course  drown¬ 
ing  had  soon  followed.  The  body  had 
floated  ashore,  but  the  skins  of  seed  were 
still  securely  fastened  to  its  waist. 

Inaros  mourned  for  bis  friend  bitterly, 
but  was  comforted  that  bis  body  bad  been 
cast  into  bis  possession,  that  he  might  bury 
it  upon  the  island  with  the  appropriate 
rites.  Some  of  the  Spartan  soldiers, 
attracted  to  the  spot,  took  the  skins  of 
seed,  and  consoled  him  too  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  Andreas  had  died,  not  as  a  slave, 
but  as  a  free  man,  and  as  such  should  find 
a  grave  in  Sphacteria. 

And  now  Inaros  himself,  conducted  to 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  formally 
received  his  liberty.  Arms  were  given  him, 
and  a  sum  of  money,  with  a  few  words  of 
praise  for  his  services.  Shadowed  as  his 
gladness  was  by  the  death  of  his  comrade, 
his  heart  could  not  but  leap  for  joy  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Helot, 
and  could  stand  on  an  equality  with  his 
fellow-men. 

Then  came  the  question,  How  could  the 
benefits  of  freedom  be  realised  ?  His  heart 
longed  mightily  for  the  home  he  knew  was 
waiting  him  beyond  the  iEgean,  where 
father  and  mother  would  rejoice  unspeak¬ 
ably  in  his  coming,  and  IBnone  would  turn 
red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  then  falteringly 
confess  her  love  in  response  to  his  own.  Day 
and  night  this  beautiful  vision — so  diffe¬ 
rent  from  his  past  bard  life  of  slavery- 
had  haunted  him.  How  could  he  escape 
from  the  island  prison,  whose  garrison 
seemed  unlikely  ever  to  be  relieved  ? 

The  way  soon  became  apparent.  Stormy 
weather  set  in,  and  at  night,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  wind 
and  waters,  more  than  one  vessel  manned 
by  Helots  came  flying  from  the  open  sea 
with  provisions  for  the  besieged,  running 
recklessly  aground  upon  the  rocks,  for  a 
value  was  set  tipon  each  boat.  Should  one 
arrive  and  not  be  unfitted  for  sailing  away 
again  Inaros  was  resolved  to  implore  a 
passage  in  it,  which  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  be  granted  as  the  crew  would 
consist  of  freed  slaves  like  himself.  The 
scheme,  which  he  made  known  to  the  com¬ 
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mander,  was  not  opposed,  for  the  Helots 
were  distrusted,  and  when  free  the  Spartans 
were  glad  to  see  them  settle  ujjoh  a  foreign 
shore,  out  of  their  way. 

So  night  after  night  Inaros  scarcely 
knew  sleep.  Crouching  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine,  or 
under  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  he  waited  and 
waited,  longing  for  the  arrival  of  one  of 
these  fearless  vessels.  And  at  last,  one 
wild  and  stormy  night,  when  a  band  of 
Spartans  were  posted,  like  himself,  on  the 
seaward  shore,  near  the  best  landing-place, 
they  became  aware  that  a  ship  was  bearing 
down  upon  the  coast. 

The  Athenian  guard-vessels  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  surf  from  rowing  round  and 
round  as  usual.  Paster  and  faster  came 
the  little  craft  with  its  single  sail,  driven, 
on  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  and  ere1 
long  its  prow  touched  the  shore,  while 
eager  hands  seized  the  stores  of  meal, 
cheese,  and  wine  that  were  on  board,  and. 
a  reward  was  conferred  on  every  Helot 
sailor,  together  with  the  declaration  of  his 
liberty. 

There  was  room  for  one  more  person  in 
the  ship  when  it  was  unloaded.  The  night 
was  not  very  far  advanced,  and  Inaros  saw 
from  his  hiding-place  that  the  crew  were 
about  to  set  sail  again.  He  sprang  forth,, 
and  on  his  knees  entreated  them  to  let  him 
come  with  them. 

“  I  am  a  freed  Helot  like  yourselves,”  he 
cried,  “  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  money* 
I  possess  if  you  will  let  me  join  you.” 

The  consent  was  given,  for  his  strong 
frame  gave  them  the  hope  of  help  in 
managing  the  craft.  Inaros  leapt  on  board 
and  was  soon  speeding  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  flying  foam,  far  away  from 
Sphacteria.  His  companions  agreed,  for 
the  price  he  promised,  to  convey  him  by 
slow  degrees  all  the  way  to  his  home. 

Many  days  elapsed  in  the  leisurely  voy¬ 
age,  first  from  port  to  port  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  then  from  island  to  island  in  the  fair 
.ZEgean  Sea. 

Bright  and  sunny  was  the  cruise  and 
brighter  still  were  the  hopes  of  Inaros, 
which  found  at  last  due  fulfilment  on  the 
farther  shore.  For  there  he  realised  all 
the  happiness  which  had  only  visited  him 
in  mocking  dreams  when  he  was  a  wretched 
Helot  in  far-off  Sparta. 

L.  w. 

(the  end.) 
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ONE  of  the  familiar  facts  with  which  all  hoys 
are  acquainted  is  that  at  sea  the  upper 
part  of  a  cliff  or  a  ship’s  masts  is  that  first  seen 
above  the  horizon,  instead  of  the  more  bulky 
part  as  would  be  imagined.  This  fact  is  always 
adduced  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  curvature  of 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  consequently  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  And  so  it  is.  It  is 
not,  however,  generally  known  that  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  peculiarity  to  communicate  over 
long  distances,  and  that  “  masthead  signalling  ” 
dependent  upon  it  has  now  been  introduced. 
The  squares  and  pennants  are  employed  as  in  the 
other  codes,  hut  triangular  flags  take  the  place 
of  the  balls,  the  mast  doing;  duty  for  the  signal- 
staff,  the  combination  reading  from  the  main 
truck  to  the  fore  and  hack  to  the  mizen,  and 
from  the  main  or  fore  to  the  mizen  and  peak. 
Numbered  signals  are  most  frequently  used, 


and  these  represent  1  and  2. 


(Continued  from  page  319.) 


Stand  for  3  and  4. 


Stand  for  7  and  8. 


Stand  for  9  and  0. 
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or,  wliat  comes  to  the  same  thing, 


In  the  case  of  87  we  should  hoist 


or,  using  the  mizen  truck  instead  of  the  main, 


we  arrange  them 


The  meaning  of  the  123  or  87  is  of  course  found 
on  reference  to  the  signal-book. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  a  distant  signal  is 
three  pennants  hoisted  together,  a  symbol  also 
used  as  significative  of  “  Prepare,”  “  Answer,” 
or  “  Stop  ” ;  and  when  hoisted  in  reply  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  signal  they  mean  “  Yes,”  while  two  pen¬ 
nants  over  a  triangular  flag  mean  “No.” 
When  tho  pennant  goes  aloft  between  two 
square  flags  it  signifies  that  your  message 
is  unintelligible.  If  a  distant  signal  con¬ 
sists  of  two  hoists  at  the  same  masthead 
between  tho  displays  of  the  triple  pennants, 
the  first  hoist  represents  tens,  the  second  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  if  there  are  three  hoists,  the  first  stands 
for  hundreds  |  if  four  hoists,  the  first  stands  for 
thousands.  In  signalling  the  ships  are  kept 
broadside  on  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  whole 
of  the  signal  goes  up  at  once  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  particular  ship  with  which  it  is 
desired  to  communicate  is  denoted  by  the  com¬ 
pass  signal  denoting  her  bearing  from  the  ship 
making  the  request. 

In  cases  where  these  flags  cannot  be  made  out 
the  upper  sails  on  the  fore  and  mainmasts  are 
used  to  signal  with.  When  the  vessel  has  her 
royals  aloft  the  mainroyal  stands  for  1,  the 
main  top-gallant  sail  for  2,  the  foreroyal  for  3, 
and  the  fore  top-gallant  sail  for  4  ;  5  being  got 
by  1  and  4  together,  6  by  2  and  4,  7  by  3 
and  4,  8  by  1,  3,  and  4  ;  9  by  2,  3,  and  4  ; 
0  by  2  and  3.  When  the  royals  are  not  aloft 
the  topsails  and  top-gallant  sails  have  to  be  used. 
The  yards  are  braced  so  as  to  come  square  on  to 
the  signalling  ship,  and  the  sails  are  furled  and 
set  by  the  men  in  the  yards  so  as  to  make  the 
necessary  combinations.  Signalling  by  sails  is, 
of  course,  rather  slow  and  laborious  work,  and 
can  only  be  carried  out  successfully  by  a  some¬ 
what  numerous  crew. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  Hurley  Match.— Sec  p.  ’234. 
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HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  GARDEN. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n.,  c.b. 


VI. _ ORNAMENTAL  ARCHES— THE  ARBOUR — TRELLIS-WORK— SCREENS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


that  it  shall  he  quite  a  pleasure  to 
sit  in  summer  and  read  there. 

Roses  and  honeysuckle  are  both 


unfolded  leaves.  If  you  cannot  find  it  yourself, 
almost  any  country  boy  will  show  it  to  you,  if 
you  explain  to  him  in  easy  language  thus  :  “It 


3.— White  Bryony. 


I. — Ivy  Screen. 


have  endeavoured 
in  writing  these  papers  to  be  as  practical  as 
possible,  but  when  one  comes  to  talk  about 
arbours,  arches,  trellis-work  and  creeping  and 
climbing  plants,  one  lias  a  certain  temptation 
to  resist — viz.,  the  temptation  to  turn  poet. 
Well,  but  creeping  plants  arc  so  lovely.  It  is 
only  due  to  them  to  say  that  they  beautify 
everything  they  throw  their  arms  around  ;  like 
the  moonlight,  they  lend  a  look  of  enchantment 
and  softness  to  everything  they  touch,  to  old 
wall  or  tree  or  ancient  ruin. 

Now,  then,  I  shall  suppose  that  you  have  laid 
out  your  garden,  and  that  by  this  time  it  is 
fairly  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  fruit,  and  i 


charming  climbers  for  a  summer 
bower.  They  do  not,  however,  like 
the  prophet’s  gourd,  grow  up  in  a 
single  night,  nor  in  a  single  summer.  Both 
may  be  planted  about  a  foot  from  the  woodwork 
of  the  arbour,  neither  will  interfere  much  with 
your  ordinary  annual  creepers.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  honeysuckle,  of  which  I 
need  only  mention  a  few — the  common  wood¬ 
bine,  the  yellow-trumpet  Carolina,  the  early  and 
late  Dutch — red  or  light  yellow  in  colour — and 
the  Japanese.  Any  climbing  rose  will  do,  but 
there  is  little  to  beat  our  old  favourite  Gloire  de 


has  a  root  like  an  immense  parsnip,  and  it  grows 
very  tall,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  hedge 
with  a  solid  mass  of  green,  the  flowers  in 
bunches,  each  little  blossom  no  bigger  than  a. 
pea,  and  the  berries  green  first  and  finally  red 
in  autumn.  ” 

When  you  find  one  of  these,  mind  it  will 
want  some  hard  digging  to  get  down  and’ around 
the  huge  root.  You  may  not  be  able  to  get  all 
this  root,  which  in  some  instances  is  as  large  as 


2.— Common  Convolvulus. 


even  flowers.  If  you  have  taken  my  advice  in 
everything  it  will  be  so. 

I  proposed  to  you  the  building  of  an  arbour, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  said  that  the 
rougher-looking  and  more  rustic  it  was  the 
better.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  this  now, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  manage  to  make  it  look 
both  green  and  beautiful,  and  capable  at  the 
same  time  of  resisting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so 


Dijon.  Beware  of  overcrowding,  however. 
Now  there  are  two  wild  creepers  that  deserve 
special  mention,  and  that  ought  to  be  made 
more  of  for  arbour  and  arch-work  than  they  are 
— namely,  the  white  bryony  and  the  common 
convolvulus.  You  will  find  the  former  begin¬ 
ning  to  peep  through  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
hedgerows  early  in  March  with  a  bunchy  light 
green,  soft  but  determined-looking  array  of  half 


a  well -grown  crocodile,  but  get  all  you  can,  and 
plant  it  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  soil  or 
cover  up  the  young  leaves.  One  such  plant 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cover  your  whole 
arbour,  and  this  it  will  do,  by  the  middle  of 
June,  with  quite  a  smother  of  greenery. 

This  same  white  bryony  does  excellently  well 
for  garden  arches  or  arches  over  gates. 

The  wild  convolvulus  can  be  got  anywhere  ; 
indeed  it  is  considered  a  very  obnoxious,  be¬ 
cause  a  very  wandering,  weed  in  gardens,  and 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  grow 
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up  where  it  is  not  wanted,  as,  for  example,  in 
gooseberry  or  currant  bushes.  When  taken  and 
made  a  pet  of,  however,  it  grows  with  very  great 
luxuriance;  it  will  climb  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
a  single  summer;  its  leaves  are  lovely  and  its 
-dowers  charming. 

To  cultivate  it  you  must  get  the  roots,  pieces 
about  a  foot  long,  and  lay  them  in  a  shallow 
trench  in  handfuls  all  along  where  you  wish  them 
to  grow.  Give  them  good  old  manure,  and  see 
that  they  have  about  three  inches  of  mould 


above  them,  and  that  the  rain  does  not  wash 
them  bare,  as  it  may  if  they  he  planted  close  ; 
to  a  wall  or  even  railing. 

As  soon  as  the  convolvulus  comes  up  out  of 
the  ground,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  give 
it  support.  Strings  are  best — thickisli  twine 
that  you  can  buy  for  fourpence  or  sixpence  a 
ball  in  a  rope-seller’s  or  even  grocer’s  shop. 

If  the  convolvulus  is  meant  to  form  a  piece  of 
close  greenery  entirely  covering  a  bare  wall,  a 
piece  of  rope  should  he  carried  taut  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  or  under  the  eave  of  a  house,  and 
from  this  strings  should,  depend  nine  or  ten 
inches  apart.  The  strings  are  brought  down 


straight  and  even,  and  fastened  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  Around  these  the  convolvulus  is  to 
he  trained,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  that  they 
grow  against  the  sun.  Very  charming  effects 
can  be  got  from  wild  convolvulus.  In  a  well- 
lighted  room  they  will  grow  in  pots,  and  can  be 
trained  around  a  bird-cage  or  indoor  aviary  so 
that  the  birds  are  quite  in  a  summer  arbour.  It 
must  not  be  within  reach  of  their  beaks,  how¬ 
ever. 

Ivy  grows  faster  than  most  people  think,  and 
it  is  easily  cultivated.  Get  long  sprigs  from 


or  brown  and  nailed  crosswise  upon  airy  wooden 
supports  (Fig.  4).  Instead  of  laths,  strong  rustic 
canes  may  be  used.  But,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
wooden  lath-work  makes  hut  a  heavy  kind  of 
trellis,  and  now  that  galvanised  iron-work  is  so 
cheap  we  advise  our  readers  to  use  that.  Nothing 
looks  so  nice  in  a  kitchen-garden  as  arches 
placed  here  and  there  across  the  walks,  with 
creepers  trailing  over  them.  Fig.  5  is  a  skeleton 
arch  ;  I  mean  an  arch  unbedraped.  It  is  made 
of  any  kind  of  bendable  branches  with  the  bark 
on,  the  ends  being  simply  stuck  deeply  in  the 
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the  sides  of  hedgerows  or  old  walls,  with  bits  of 
root  attached,  and  simply  plant  and  train  them 
where  you  want  them  to  grow. 

Ivy  may  he  grown  in  boxes  to  make  screens 
(Fig.  1),  which  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place.  A  bit  of  trellis-work  is  fixed  firmly  on 
the  box,  which  is  filled  with  good  earth  contain¬ 
ing  manure  and  leaf-mould,  and  in  this  the  ivy 
is  planted.  These  boxes  may  be  indoors  or  out. 

Trellis- work  for  walls,  inside  which,  or  out¬ 
side,  many  beautiful  creepers  may  be  grown  in 
summer  is  made  of  light  laths  painted  green 


ground  and  bent  over  at  the  top  and  secured 
with  coarse  twine.  Four  branches  are  enough 
to  form  an  arch  of  this  kind,  with  a  number  of 
little  cross-pieces,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  Of 
course  they  are  merely  temporary,  hut  they  will 
last  for  two  or  even  three  years. 

On  these  rustic  arches  grow  either  wild  con¬ 
volvulus  or,  for  an  autumn  show,  French  beans. 
Or  you  nuiy  grow  gourds,  or  the  hop-plant,  or 
wild,  bryony. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1833  AND  1884. 


IN  the  Kingston  Club  the  boats  are  numbered 
instead  of  being  named,  the  numbers,  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  leDgth,  being  carried  on 
the  mainsail.  The  mere  record  of  these  win¬ 
ning  numbers  would  be  of  little  interest  to  our 
readers.  The  value  of  the  prices  won  during 
the  season  amounted  to  forty  pounds,  and  these 
were  distributed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  an¬ 
other  model-yacht  show  in  1884. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  London  clubs.  Of 
these  the  oldest— the  Clapham — was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  somewhat  under  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  finishing  the  repairs  to  the  pond. 
The  water,  however,  duly  arrived  before  the 
season  was  finished,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
obliging  officials  turned  it  off  when  it  was  twelve 
inches  short  of  its  original  level,  and  left  it  by 
so  much  lower  down  the  hanks.  As  it  is  now 
deep  enough  to  drown  a  giant,  the  club  seem  to 
live  on  in  hope  that  in  the  dim  future  Sir  J.  M. 
Hogg  will  supply  the  missing  foot.  May  their 
expectations  be  realised  !  Thirteen  club  matches 
were  sailed  during  the  year.  Of  the  first-class 
boats — yawls  thirty  inches  over  all — the  head¬ 
ship  was  gained  by  Phaeton  and  Ariel ;  of  the 
second-class  boats —cutters  twenty-four  inches 


PAItT  II. 

over  all — the  most  prominent  performers  were 
Beagle  and  Bouncer. 

On  July  21st  and  September  8th  occurred  the 
matches  with  the  Model  Yacht  Sailing  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  inter-club  silver  challenge  cup,  the 
representatives  of  the  Clapham  division  being 
Beagle,  Daphne,  and  Cynisca,  those  of  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Club  being  Harry,  Minnie,  and  Don 
Quixote.  The  first  race  on  the  Bound  Pond  was 
very  equally  contested,  but  resulted  iu  favour 
of  the  South  Londoners,  who  wou  seven  hoards 
to  their  opponents’  six.  At  the  Long  Pond,  in 
September,  on  a  splendid  breezy  afternoon,  the 
Claphamites  simply  ran  away  with  the  race, 
Beagle  flying  up  and  down  the  course  as  if 
bewitched.  In  the  result  the  Claphams  won  by 
sixteen  boards  to  nine,  and  the  challenge  cup 
went  south  of  the  Thames. 

With  a  score  of  sailing  members  and  an 
available  fleet  of  over  sixty,  tho  Clapham 
season  for  1S84  promises  to  be  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one. 

The  Model  Yacht  Sailing  Association,  al¬ 
ready  incidentally  alluded  to,  had  also  a 
fair  share  of  prosperity  during  1883,  though 
the  rumours  of  an  island  “for  the  good  of 
the  water-fowl,”  to  he  thoughtfully  placed  in 
the  middle  of  their  sailing  course,  has  some¬ 


what  clouded  their  prospects  for  the  current 
year. 

The  Serpentine  Club,  now  in  its  thirteenth 
year,  with  a  membership  limited  to  twenty  and 
a  fleet  of  fifty  boats,  is  as  well  known  as  any  in 
the  kingdom.  Taking  the  yacht  measurement 
formula  as  a  basis,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
doing  duty  for  the  foot,  their  forty-tonners  and 
twenty-tonners  are  boats  of  a  very  handy  size  ; 
and  as,  like  the  Kensington  and  the  Clapham, 
the  Serpentine  Club  sails  a  fixed  course  regard¬ 
less  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  models  get 
thoroughly  tried  on  all  points  of  sailing. 
During  the  year  four  first-class  and  three  second- 
class  matches  were  got  off,  the  race  for  the 
challenge  cup  taking  place  in  May.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  the  new  boathouse  are  still  un¬ 
settled,  and  the  boats  are  stored  beneath  one 
of  the  old  band-stands.  There  are  signs,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  authorities  will  shortly  relent, 
and — notwithstanding  their  constant  care  that 
the  parks  should  he  for  the  community  at  large, 
and  that  no  particular  section  of  it  should  have 
the  shadow  of  a  vested  interest  therein — are 
now  prepared  to  give  at  least  as  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  “geese  who  sail  toy-boats”  as  to 
the  ducks  and  water-fowl  who  addle  their  eggs 
on  the  island. 


"VVe  have  left  the  East-enders  to  the  last,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  class  their  peculiar  craft — the 
sailing  of  which,  according  to  the  secretaryof  the 
Victoria  Club,  “is  altogether  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  sailors,  mates,  captains,  and 
youths  ” — with  the  model  yachts  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  With  these  bulky  boats,  however, 
most  exciting  sport  is  obtained,  and  those  who 
wish  to  see  genuine  enthusiasm  in  little-boat 
sailing  should  visit  the  narrow  pond  in  Victoria 
Park,  with  its  dense  thickets  on  either  side, 
and  the  openings  at  the  ends  for  the  wind  to 
slip  through.  It  is  probably  these  peculiar 
conditions  which  have  modified  the  graceful 
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cutter  into  a  powerful  boat  with  bluff  bows 
depth  equal  to  breadth,  and  length  of  about 
three  beams  ;  with  brass-bound  bilges,  keel, 
head,  and  stern  ;  with  a  bowsprit  of  a  length 
outboard  equal  to  that  of  the  mainboom,  and  a 
foresail  half  way  out  along  the  bowsprit,  having 
a  foot  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  that  of  the  jib. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  build  and 
rig,  wonderful  performances  are  chronicled  of 
these  remarkable  vessels.  Amongst  them  the 
racing  is  perhaps  keener  than  amongst  any  other 
craft,  and  the  interest  in  the  sport  never  flags. 
The  last  challenge  cup  of  the  year  was  won  by 
|  the  Isis,  belonging  to  Mr.  j.  G.  Walton,  in 


whose  book  on  Miniature  Yachts  will  be  found 
an  interesting  description  of  these  East-end  phe¬ 


nomena. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  of  thanks 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  clubs  for  their 
courteous  replies  to  our  inquiries,  and  our  regret 
at  being  unable  to  avail  ourselves  further  of  the 
mass  of  information  placed  by  them  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  for  this  the  first  seasonal  article  on  Model 
Yachting.  Another  year  we  may  have  more 
space  at  command.  Perhaps  our  correspondents 
will  kindly  note  that  club  reports  for  the  current 
season  should  reach  us  on  or  before  December 

31st  next.  ,  , 

(the  end.) 


THE  TEITS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


At  Troy  Achilles  had  a  hut  of  reeds,  but  the 
other  Greeks  had  tents  of  skins.  The 
Greek  and  Macedonian  tents  in  later  days  were 
also  of  skins,  and  each  was  large  enough  for  two 
soldiers. 

Alexander  had  a  great  pavilion  of  state,  be¬ 
neath  which  a  hundred  beds  could  be  arranged. 
Its  pillars  were  of  gold,  and  its  roof — square, 
like  that  of  the  tent  of  Sennacherib,  shown  on 
the  Nineveh  sculptures — was  brocaded  with 
gold.  Alexander’s  successors  in  Syria  and  else¬ 
where  had  "also  very  elaborate  pavilions.  Syrian 
tents  are  interesting  from  another  fact,  and  that 
is  that,  according  to  Jerome,  the  first  founders 
of  monachism  lived  in  tents  by  the  banks  of 
the  River  Jordan. 

The  Roman  military  tents,  imitated,  perhaps, 
from  those  of  Plannibal,  who  brought  them 
with  him  over  the  Alps,  were  large  enough  to 
hold  ten  men  and  a  corporal.  They  were 
wedge-shaped,  and  from  the  drawing  of  the 
Tentorium  on  the  column  of  Antonine  would 
seem  to  have  had  two  posts  and  a  wedge  pole, 
with  the  roof  separated  from  the  walls.  Another 
form  of  Roman  tent — the  Tabernaculum — is 
given  us  on  Trajan’s  column.  It  must  have 
had  eight  or  nine  poles  and  cross-pieces. 

The  armies  of  Louis  xiv.  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  be  provided  with  tents  in 
modern  times,  but  these  after  all  appear  to  have 
"been  only  issued  to  a  few  favoured  corps.  It  is 
to  the  Prussians,  under  the  Great  Frederick, 
that  we  must  look  for  their  systematic  intro¬ 
duction.  The  German  tents  are  of  the  ordinary 
bell-shape.  During  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870, 
however,  the  armies  on  the  march  did  without 
them. 

The  first  French  military  tent  was  a  square  of 
cloth  thrown  over  a  ridge-pole.  When  this  was 
fitted  with  rounded  ends  it  became  a  canonnierc. 
An  oblong  wall  tent — the  cortine — then  came 
into  use  for  the  officers,  and  when  this  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  fly  or  second  tent,  it  received  the 
.name  of  marquise  or  marquee.  The  Revolu- 
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tionary  armies  at  first  had  no  tents,  a  want, 
however,  very  soon  remedied.  In  1830,  for  the 
Algerian  campaigns,  the  tents  d’abri  was  intro¬ 
duced,  a  piece  of  which  was  carried  by  each 
soldier,  the  pieces  being  buttoned  together 
giving  the  tent  familiar  to  us  in  pictures  of  the 
French  camp  during  the  Crimean  war.  Three 
other  tents  are  known  in  the  French  army — the 
Bonnet-de- Police,  a  three-sided  prism  with  a 
half  cone  at  the  end  ;  the  Tacconet,  differing 
from  it  only  in  relative  dimensions  ;  and  the 
Marabout,  which  is  a  conical  tent  with  a  cur¬ 
tain. 

The  Turkish  tents  are  round-roofed,  in  shape 
not  unlike  that  patented  by  Captain  Rhodes, 
which  fits  on  to  a  huge  umbrella  frame.  That 
of  Omar  Pacha  in  the  Crimean  campaign  was 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of  light 
green  canvas  lined  with  yellow  silk.  These 
round-topped  tents  stood  when  all  the  rest  were 
blown  down  in  the  great  storm  that  did  so  much 
damage  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Their 
principle  is  exemplified  in  the  gipsy  tent  so 
common  amongst  ourselves,  which  is  built  up  of 
one  flat  ridge-piece  bored  with  holes— generally 
by  a  red-hot  poker — and  a  few  hazel  rods,  one 
end  of  which  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
board,  the  other  stuck  in'  the  ground,  the  frame¬ 
work  being  steadied  by  a  couple  of  rods  slipped 
in  crossways.  The  Russian  tents  are  square, 
and  have  a  centre  pole  and  four  corner  poles. 
The  Austrian  tent — the  Theurekauf- — is  rectan¬ 
gular,  with  a  conical  roof,  and  has  its  ropes 
inside. 

The  British  military  tent  is  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  four  inches  high. 
It  sleeps  sixteen  men,  and  complete,  with  its 
two  mallets,  fifty  pins,  twenty  ropes,  twenty 
loops,  and  two  storm  ropes,  weighs  sixty-eight 
pounds.  In  the  modern  patterns  a  low  wall  of 
canvas  can  be  run  round,  so  as  to  give  increased 
height  and  space.  When  floored  with  vul¬ 
canised  indiarubber  such  a  tent  is  far  from  un¬ 
comfortable. 


The  United  States  armies  have  two  tents,  the 
Wedge  and  the  Sibley,  which  latter  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  Comanche  lodge.  It  is  built 
up  in  sections  like  the  French  tente  d’abri,  each 
man  carrying  a  piece  with  buttons  and  holes  to 
fit  on  to  another  piece,  and  having  a  slit  in  its 
middle  so  that  it  can  serve  for  a  poncho  in  wet 
weather.  The  Sioux  Indian  dwells  in  tents  of 
skin  thrown  over  a  cone  of  poles,  the  Pawnee  in 
a  beehive  of  prairie  grass,  the  Navajoe  in  a  cone 
of  sticks  roofed  with  flat  stones  and  sods,  the 
Dacota  in  one  clothed  with  buffalo  hide.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  Indian  dwellings  is  the 
arched  lodge  of  the  Winnebagos,  in  shape  like  a 
modern  railway  shed,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long.  It  looks 
like  a  field  hospital.  The  first  field  hospital,  by 
the  way,  was  instituted  in  the  Crimean  war, 
although  it  would  seem  that  Isabella  of  Spain, 
during  the  conquest  of  Granada,  first  assigned  a 
tent  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  closing  this  article  we  find  that  we  have 
omitted  many  of  our  notes  on  tents  and  tent¬ 
building.  Beyond  the  mere  mention,  space 
forbids  us  now  to  say  anything  of  setting  up 
tents  under  difficulties,  hushing  the  ropes,  and 
artfully  using  wheels  as  furniture,  one  as  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  pole,  the  other  a  couple  of  feet  above 
it  to  serve  for  an  excellent  round  table.  We 
can  say  nothing  of  the  tent  used  in  the  Kaffir 
wars  whose  poles  consisted  of  the  lances  of  the 
Lancers,  nor  of  the  ordinary  Cape  tent  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  waggon  with  its 
high  tilt.  With  a  passing  reference  to  the  fold¬ 
ing  tents  used  by  the  Britons  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  invasion  and  the  round  tents  of 
King  Alfred  and  the  early  English  kings,  we 
will  conclude  by  recommending  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  in  search  of  the  cheapest  and  eom- 
pactest  tent  for  pleasure  camping  to  try  the  one 
described  at  the  end  of  “A  Week  on  the 
Thames,”  in  our  third  volume. 

(the  end.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


ON  page  351  of  our  last  volume  we  wrote  as  follows  : 

“Sir.  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  C.B.,  Chief  Constructor 
of  H.  ji.  Navy,  very  kindly  offers  through  us  special 
prizes  of  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half  ami  One  Guinea 
and  a  Half  for  the  best  sketch,  whether  iu  colours  or 
black-and-white,  of  a  Fishing-Boat,  size  and  materials, 
etc.,  being  left  to  the  choice  of  competitors.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  what  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  boat  belongs,  what 
number  of  men  or  boys  constitute  the  crew,  what 
description  of  nets  are  used,  and  what  fish  they  send 
to  market.  This  competition  is  open  equally  to  all 
;ages  up  to  twenty-one.  .  .  .  SI:'.  Barnaby  will  himself 
kindly  assist  in  the  adjudication.’’  We  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  report  that  a  large  number  of  readers  have 
taken  part  iu  this  competition  ;  and,  in  making  his 
Award,  Mr.  Barnaby  writes  from  the  Admiralty 

“  I  have  examined  the  competitive  sketches  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure ,  and  I  enclose  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  their  relative  order  of  merit. 

“  The  third  in  order  is  so  good  that  1  should  he 
glad  if  you  would  award  a  third  prize  for  it  of  One 
Guinea. 

"It  makes  one  proud  to  feel  thatthese  lads  from 
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FisMHg-Boat  Competition. 

North  Britain,  the  Midland  counties,  the  south  of 
England,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  with  their 
,  quick  wits,  clever  finders,  and  love  of  the  sea,  repre¬ 
sent  our  Young  England." 

The  Award  is  as  follows 

PHIZES. 

First  Prize — Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 
Charles  Hope  Newton  Sutter  (aged  19);  6,  Belle¬ 
vue  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Second  Prize — One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
Sydney  H.  Carter  (aged  16),  12,  Spring  Place, 
Horton  Hoad,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Third  Prize— One  Guinea. 

Edward  Woodall  Oakley  (aged  17),  Penn  Fields, 
W  olverhampton. 


CERTIFICATES. 

[The  names  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.] 
Alexander  G.  Paschke,  22,  Bewick  Street,  West 
Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 


Albert  .Jennings,  4,  Thomas  Street,  South  Shields. 

James  Berry  Pitts,  160,  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter. 

Hugh  B.  Batsey,  Y^ernon  House,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Sydney  C.  Jago,  1,  Brook  Hoad,  Guernsey. 

John  Anderson  P,.. image,  14,  Haivtliorn  Bank  Place, 
North  Leith,  Scotland. 

Arthur  Louis  Duthie,  1,  Granton  Square,  Granton, 
Edinburgh. 

David  Robertson,  6,  St.  Andrew  Street,  Peterhead. 

William  Gordon,  5,  Commerce  Street,  Fraserburgh, 
Scotland. 

Edgar  Venis,  4,  Harold  Cottages,  Clive  Vale,  Hast¬ 
ings. 

Herbert  J.  Callihgham,  Woodbine  Cottage,  Brighton 
Hoad,  Surbiton. 

|  Frederick  Wren,  Queen  Street,  Penzance. 


Tl\e  SoyV  Owr\  Pkpei4. 
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T.  S.  LUXMORE. — We  never  give  such  advice.  There 
are  no  special  periodicals  on  woodwork.  There  are 
'•Amateur  Work,"  “Amateur  Mechanics,”  “English 
Mechanic,”  “Carpenter  and  Builder,”  “  Design  and 
Work,"  etc.  You  might  get  a  sixpenny  part  of 
“Amateur  Work”  and  see  for  yourself. 

Student. — It  looks  suspiciously  like  an  examination 
question,  and  such  queries  we  do  not  answer.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  give  you  a  hint.  The  Lords  Appellant 
“flourished”  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Andraea  Ferrara.— 1.  The  claymore  is  not  of  much 
value.  There  are  so  many  Ferraras  about— more,  in 
fact,  than  one  man  could  ever  have  made,  or  assisted 
in  making.  2.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stand,  with  fre¬ 
quent  stirrings,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
strain  it  through  muslin,  and  add  a  quart  of  water. 
Immerse  the  engraving  in  the  mixture,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  minute  or  so.  The  mildew  spots  will 
disappear  in  a  very  short  time.  Wash  the  print  well 
in  clear  water  to  clean  away  every  particle  of  the 
chloride.  See  next  answer. 

G.  V.  S.— Put  your  engraving  on  a  smooth  board  or 
sheet  of  glass,  cover  it  thinly  with  table-salt  finely 
pounded,  and  carefully  squeeze  over  the  powder  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  so  as  to  dissolve  about  three  parts 
of  it.  Then  lift  up  the  board  till  it  makes  about 
half  a  right  angle,  and  pour  slowly  over  it  from  the 
tea-kettle  enough  boiling  water  to  gradually  wash 
away  all  the  lemon- juice  and  salt.  The  engraving 
will  then  be  found  clean  and  stainless,  and  it  must 
be  slowly  dried,  but  not  in  the  sun  or  by  the  Are. 

An  Inquirer. -1.  When  you  put  your  violin  away  always 
slacken  the  first  string.  It  does  not_  matter  about 
the  others.  2.  A  lady  holds  the  violin  in  just  the 
same  way  as  you  do. 

Sir  Philip  St.  Clair. — 1.  We  had  two  articles  on 
precious  stones,  in  Nos.  220  and  221,  in  April,  1883. 
2. Sardines  are  “called  by  the  same  name  when 
living,”  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  when,  in  an 
increasing  consumption,  the  sardine  fishery  has 
shown  a  falling-off,  the  little  fishes  in  a  good  many 
of  the  tin  boxes  rejoiced  when  alive  in  the  more 
humble  title  of  pilchard  and  sprat.  3.  Try  a  caustic 
pencil.  If  the  ring  is  silver  it  will  not  be  blackened. 

A.  Gill. — A  boat  is  safer,  as  a  rule,  than  a  canoe, 
and  just  as  easy  to  build,  though  it  will  perhaps  cost 
you  more.  See  our  articles  on  canoe  and.  boat¬ 
building.  Or  get  “  Practical  Canoeing,"  by  "Tiphys” 
(four  shillings),  or  “Boatbuilding,"  by  Neison  (half- 
a-crown),  from  any  bookseller. 


H.  S.  M.  E.  K.  S.  E.— 1.  You  will  find  a  list  of  cathe¬ 
drals  in  any  almanack.  Try  Whitaker’s,  published 
at  one  shilling.  2.  It  is  always  the  custom  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel  when  you  are  sending  it  to  a 
friend,  if  you  are  able  to  do  so. 

J.  S.  F.,  Sherbet,  and  Others.— Take 
half  a  pound  of  ground  white  sugar, 
pour  on  to  it  forty  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  mix  them  up.  Add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  tartaric 
acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mix 
up  tlie  lot  as  thoroughly  as  you  can. 
The  more  it  is  mLxed  the  better  your 
sherbet  will  be. 

Mounts  Bay  Fisher-Boy.—  Thanks  for 
your  particulars  regarding  the  voyage 
of  the  Penzance  lugger,  which  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  in  due  season. 

Old  Subscriber.  —  All 
such  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor.  Yours  was  not 
answered  because  the 
information  had  al¬ 
ready  been  given. 

Statist.  —  It  is  sheer 
folly  to  quote  old 
schoolbooks  as  against 
the  latest  census  re¬ 
turns.  If  your  geo¬ 
graphy  says  so,  believe 
it  by  all  means,  but 
do  not  waste  your 
time  by  writing  to  us. 
Do  you  think  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  world 
remains  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ? 

C.  E.  Glasgow.  —  You 
would  find  stout  wire 
the  best  and  cheapest 
thing  to  use  for  the 
rails  of  your  model 
locomotive. 

A.  E.  Spinney.  —  You 
will  never  find  it  too 
often  to  bathe  once  a 
day. 

A.  B.  F  — You  can  easily  work  it  out  for  yourself  liy 
referring  to  any  specific-gravity  scale.  A  pattern 
weighing  one  pound  in  mahogany  will  weigh  eight 
pounds  in  cast-iron  or  zinc,  and  ten  pounds  in  copper 
or  gun-metal ;  a  maple  pattern  will  weigh  ten  times 
as  much  in  iron  and  zinc,  and  twelve  and  a  half 
times  as  much  in  copper  and  gun-metal.  Beech  is 
eleven  times  lighter  than  iron,  cedar  eleven  and  a 
\  half  times,  yellow  pine  thirteen  times,  and  white 
pine  fourteen  times.  If  your  pattern  is  made  of 
white  pine  it  will  weigh  fourteen  times  as  much  in 
cast-iron  fourteen  and  a  half  times  as  much  in  zinc, 
eighteen  times  as  much  in  copper,  and  seventeen 
and  a  half  times  as  much  in  yellow  brass. 

|  C.  M.— Of  nursery  rhymes  there  are  so  many  versions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  oldest.  The 
fact  of  any  one  being  in  print  is  no  evidence  at  all  as 
to  its  superior  antiquity.  In  “Dickory,  dickory, 
dock”  you  can  have  “the_  clock  struck , one,  the 
mouse  did  run,  dickory,  dickory,  dock;”  or,  as  a 
|  variant,  “  he  thought  it  rum  when  the  pendulum  hit 
i  him  a  terrible  knock,”  or  you  can  go  in  for  “  dickory 
d  la  Framjais” — 

“  Diggore,  diggore.  doge, 

Le  rat  monte  it  l'horloge, 

Une  heure  se  frappe 
Le  rat  s'^chappe 
Diggore,  diggore,  doge.” 

S.  Anderson. — Let  the  water  drop  on  the  grindstone. 
Never  let  a  grindstone  stand  in  a  trough,  or  out  of 
doors  in  the  sun.  If  it  is  left  in  the  water,  the  part 
in  the  water  will  become  rotten ;  if  it  is  left  in  the 
sun,  the  part  exposed  will  become  bard  and  gritty. 
As  the  grindstone  sharpens  itself  give  it  a  change, 
and  after  using  it  in  one  direction  for  a  time  turn  it 
the  other  way  round  for  a  week  or  so. 

Monthly  Reader. — You  will  find  the  sizes  of  rockets 
and  proportions  of  sticks  in  No.  112,  in  April  part, 
1881. 

Beta.— 1.  Leave  your  freckles  alone. 

2.  An  English  solicitor  can  practise 
in  any  of  the  Colonial  0011113  with¬ 
out  having  to  pass  any  examination 
or  serve  any  apprenticeship  in  the 
colony.  3.  There  is  no  such  book, 
though  the  Articled  Clerk's  Manual 
might  suit  you.  4.  About  two 
guineas  for  a  good  pup. 

C.  Y.  R.— Oil  stains,  head  and  finger¬ 
marks,  and  some  other  discolora¬ 
tions,  can  he  removed  from  wall¬ 
papers  by  coating  them  with  a  cream 
made  by  mixing  pipeclay  and  water, 
allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  remov¬ 
ing  it  with  the  brush  or  penknife. 

.1.  II.  Staines.— There  is  no  special 
book  on  tlower  -  seed  gatln-riii; 

Laudannm  should  not  be  used  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache  without  medi- 
crA  advice. 


Electric.  —  1.  Because  a  bichromate  battery,  like 
everything  else  in  this  world,  is  not  everlasting. 
Yours  wants  cleaning  and  renewing.  2.  A  coil  will 
cost  you  about  three  guineas. 

J.  H.  Swanswick.— You  can  make  a  graph  from  any  of 
the  recipes  we  have  given.  Pitman’s  shorthand  is 
that  most  in  use,  and  Huxley's  “  Physiography  "  is 
the  book  you  ask  for. 

Mollis  (Rather  !) — We  do  not  model  our  programme 
on  that  of  any  other  paper.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  what  suits  the  girls  will  suit  the  boys.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  boys  will  tell  us  that  they 
like  girls’  papers  best,  but  we  have  numerous  shy 
little  notes  from  girls,  whispering  that  oui’S  is  by  far 
the  preferable  style  !  We  encourage  them  not ;  we 
acknowledge  them  not ;  but  we  go  on  our  way- 
rejoicing. 

Charles  Fox.— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  world  was  ouce  as  hot 
as  that  of  the  north  of  Africa  now.  Britain  was  of 
course  once  joined  to  the  Continent.  The  elephant 
and  the  lion  roamed  over  the  spot  from  which  you 
write.  Study  geology,  and  you  will  find  the  evidence 
conclusive. 

Would-be  Scholar.— Macaulay's  chief  works  are  tire 
“  History  of  England,"  the  “  Essays,"  and  the  “  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.”  They  are  all  published  by  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  Morocco  leather  makes  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  binding,  but,  alas  !  there  are  very  few  students 
who  can  afford  it.  Books  are  valuable  for  their 
insides  more  than  for  their  outsides. 

Wedge.— Impossible  to  say,  but  there  is  a  flagstone  in 
New  York  which  measures  twenty-six  feet  and  a  half 
by  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  is  nine  inches  thick, 
and  weighs  thirty  tons.  It  came  from  a  quarry  in 
Sullivan  County,  and  made  quite  a  sensation  as  it 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  to  its  destination  by 
eighteen  horses. 

Swivler.— Your  friend  is  right.  Topsails,  topgallant- 
sails,  and  royals  have  no  tack,  as  both  the  lower 
corners  are  called  sheets.  The  tack  of  a  studding- 
sail  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  hauled  out  to  the  boom 
end,  and  the  rope  which  hauls  it  out  is  called  the 
studding-sail  tack,  even  when  it  is  unbent  and  coiled 
up.  The  lower  corner  of  the  foresail  which  is 
hauled  down  to  the  cathead  is  its  tack,  and  the  rope 
by  which  it  is  hauled  down  is  the  foretack,  but  when 
the  vessel  goes  about  that  comer  of  the  sail  becomes 
the  sheet— in  fact,  the  ship  is  on  the  other  tack. 
The  corners  of  the  sail  to  which  the  tacks  and  sheets 
are  attached  s~e  the  clews. 

Fiddler. — Clean  your  bow  by  washiug  it  with  a  solu- 
i  tion  of  borax  in  water. 

Botanist.— You  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  colour 
ef  the  berries  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  you  coat 
them  and  the  stalk  they  are  on  all  over  with  clear 
gum,  or  some  substance  that  will  be  practically  air¬ 
tight,  they  will  last  very  much  longer. 

SUBSCRIBER.— 1.  A  model  a  yard  long  should  be  nine 
inches  deep  if  of  the  ordinary  build  ;  but  the  deptli 
must  depend  on  the  width,  ns  has  been  so  frequently 
explained  in  our  articles.  2.  The  lines  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  are  much  fuller  than  those  of  a  yacht, 
and  are  adapted  for  inside  ballast.  No  square-rigged 
vessel  carries  outside  ballast.  3.  In  a  fore-and-aft 
vessel  the  tack  of  the  sail  is  lower  corner  forward. 
Thus  the  tack  of  the  jib  is  at  the  bowsprit  end,  of  the 
foresail  at  the  stem-head,  of  the  mainsail  at  the 
corner  where  the  mainboom  joins  the  mast.  In  a 
square  sail  the  tack  is  the  lower  part  of  the  sail  on 
the  weather  side.  See  answer  to  SWIVLER. 

F.  A.  Tighe.— 1.  You  can  get  the  past  examination 
papers  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  from  Stanford, 
of  Charing  Cross,  and  other  booksellers.  2.  The 
buskin  reached  to  the  knee,  the  sock  only  to  just 
above  the  ankle.  The  buskin  was  used  in  tragedy, 
the  sock  in  comedy.  To  put  the  thing  in  modern 
phrase,  the  sock  was  a  sock,  the  buskin  a  stocking. 


,  ETC. —You  must  not  in  any  way  damage  or 
deface  the  coins  of  the  realm.  If  you  must  enamel, 
choose  some  other  subject  for  the  purpose. 

Botanist.— 1.  All  flower  pots  should  have  drainage- 
holes,  but  it  does  not  matter  if  they  are  in  the 
bottom  or  the  sides.  2.  Gas  is  not  good  for  ferns, 
though  a  few  varieties  may  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
it.  3.  A  coloured  plate  of  all  the  British  freshwater 
fishes  was  in  the  part  for  June,  1881. 
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A  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  NARROW  ESCAPE, 

By  James  Cox,  p..n., 

Author  of  “  N early  Garotted ” 

“  How  I  Saved  my  Aunt’s 
LiajnoiidSy ’*  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

sweltering  afternoon  in  the 
month  of  June  the  Iris  was 
swinging  at  No.  3  buoy  in 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal, 
Jamaica.  We  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  orders  from  the  admiral  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Halifax,  and  looking  forward  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  prospect  of  exchanging  the  heat  of 
the  West  Indies  for  the  cooler  climate  of  the 
north,  when  suddenly  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
Lieutenant  Oakhead,  looked  down  the  skylight 


‘  Gave  vent  to  a  dismal  howl.” 
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of  the  ward-room  and  shouted  to  his  mess¬ 
mates  below,  who  were  busily  engaged 
devouring  the  news  from  home  contained 
in  sundry  packets  of  letters  and  papers  that 
had  just  arrived  by  the  Eoyal  Mail  steamer 
Neva. 

“We  are  off,  you  fellows,  at  last !  The 
signal  is  flying  from  the  flagship  for  the 
Iris  to  get  up  steam  with  all  dispatch,  and 
the  captain  is  to  attend  at  the  commodore’s 
office  for  orders.” 

“Hurrah!”  screamed  Gudgeon,  the 
chief  engineer,  from  his  cabin  on  the  port 
side  of  the  ward -room ;  “  hurrah  for  Hali¬ 
fax  !  ”  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  he 
executed  a  wild  pas  de  seid  round  the 
mess-table  to  let  off  his  superfluous  steam, 
as  he  explained  to  Tommy  Drowsdale,  the 
surgeon,  whom  he  had  bowled  over. 

“I  wish  you’d  make  better  use  of  your 
superfluous  steam,”  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
as  he  picked  himself  up.  ‘  ‘  Next  time  you 
practise  that  goose-step  of  yours  see  if  you 
can’t  steer  clear  of  your  messmates.” 

“  Shut  up,  Sawbones,”  laughed  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Gudgeon  as  he  waltzed  out  into 
the  steerage  on  his  way  to  the  engine- 
room,  knocking  over  in  his  erratic  progress 
an  ancient  black  washerwoman,  J osephine 
J  ohnson  by  name,  who  had  just  come  on 
board  with  the  officers’  washing. 

“  Oh  my  !  ”  groaned  the  old  negress,  as 
she  recovered  her  perpendicular  and  shook 
out  the  rumpled  flounces  of  her  highly 
starched  muslin  dress.  “  Massa  Gudgeon, 

I  tink  you  berry  rude  to  treat  a  coloured 
lady  dat  fashion.” 

“  Never  mind,”  and  seizing  the  irate 
dame  by  the  waist  he  whirled  her  round 
the  steerage  ladder  twice  ;  then  depositing 
her  safely  on  the  soup  tureen  which  stood 
outside  the  steward’s  pantry,  he  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  engine-room  hatch  before 
the  astonished  and  bewildered  lady  could 
find  words  to  expostulate  further. 

While  Gudgeon  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  engine-room  his  brother  officers  were 
hastily  scribbling  off  replies  to  their  letters 
and  chatting  together  about  their  fishing 
prospects.  Meanwhile  the  captain  was 
making  the  best  of  his  way  across  the 
harbour  in  the  galley  to  the  commodore’s 
office. 

Letters  were  finished,  and  the  mail-bags 
handed  over  to  the  master-at-arms  for 
conveyance  to  the  flagship;  washerwomen’s 
and  bumboat- women's  little  accounts  were 
settled,  boats  hoisted  in,  and  sails  bent 
before  the  captain  was  observed  to  be  on 
his  way  back  to  the  ship.  Long  before 
his  boat  came  alongside  the  officers  had 
gathered  together  on  the  quarter-deck  to 
receive  him  and  hear  from  his  lips  the 
welcome  news  which  they  imagined  was 
contained  in  the  orders  he  was  bringing. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Captain  Wil¬ 
son,  as  he  met  the  inquiring  looks  of  his 
officers,  “  I  fear  we  shall  not  see  Halifax 
just  yet ;  our  destination  has  been  altered 
within  the  last  few  hours.  We  are  bound 
to  Haiti.” 

Haiti !  A  half-suppressed  groan  from 
the  disappointed  group. 

“Yes,  there’s  a  row  at  Port-au-Prince, 
■and  we  are  to  go  there  to  ‘  protect  British 
interests.’  ” 

“  Same  old  story,”  muttered  Gudgeon, 
who  had  just  joined  the  group.  “Nig¬ 
gers  cutting  each  other’s  throats  again. 
Chronic  state  of  affairs  there.  Steam ’s 
"up,  sir,”  touching  his  cap  to  the  captain, 
and  with  great  difficulty  checking  himself 
from  executing  another  pas  de  seal  round  ] 
the  decks  as  the  ship’s  fiddler  struck  up 
“  Jack's  the  Lad,”  while  the  crew  were  J 


engaged  running  the  galley  up  to  the 
davits. 

“Hoist  the  signal  for  ‘Permission  to 
part  company,’  Mr.  Boyce,”  added  the 
captain  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  break  of  the  poop. 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  was  the  response  ;  and  as 
the  bright  bits  of  bunting  flew  out  from 
the  mast  the  Iris  slipped  from  her  buoy 
and  steamed  at  full  speed  out  of  harbour. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  the  ship  passed  the  Cays  off  Port 
Eoyal  Point,  the  dinner  bugle  summoned 
the  officers  below  to  dress  for  mess,  and 
the  scraps  of  conversation  that  might  now 
have  been  overheard  by  the  officer  of  the 
watch  floating  through  the  ward-room 
skylight,  indicated  pretty  plainly  the  state 
of  mind  those  gentlemen  were  in. 

“Wretched  nuisance  I  call  it,”  came 
from  No.  5  cabin,  occupied  by  Lieutenant 
Oakhead  (familiarly  known  as  “Nutty” 
by  his  messmates).  “  Here  have  I  just 
got  my  Berthon  boat  out  from  England 
ready  for  a  trip  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
now  we  are  to  be  stewed  down  on  this 
part  of  the  station  for  nobody  knows  how 
long.  Just  my  luck.” 

And  by  way  of  consoling  himself,  and  it 
is  presumed  with  the  charitable  intent  of 
diverting  his  shipmates,  he  commenced  to 
whistle  the  first  bar  of  “In  the  gloaming  ” 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  day. 

“  Poisonous  in  the  extreme,”  assented 
Mr.  Boyce,  as  he  settled  his  shirt-collar 
and  arranged  his  neck-tie.  “No  picnics 
just  yet  for  you  gay  young  dogs  with  the 
charming  blue-noses  at  McNab’s  Island  or 
the  Nor’-west  arm  ;  eh,  Charley  ?  ” 

Charley  Gudgeon,  his  face  covered  with 
soapsuds,  gave  vent  to  a  dismal  howl 
(which  so  startled  the  old  quartermaster 
at  the  wheel  that  he  steered  the  ship  four 
points  off  her  course),  and,  razor  in  hand, 
darted  out  of  his  cabin  into  that  occupied 
by  Dr.  Drowsdale.  Clutching  the  as¬ 
tonished  medico  by  the  shoulder,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  drag  him  out  of  his  den  with 
the  object  of  engaging  him  as  a  partner  in 
a  mad  terpsichorean  performance. 

“Stop  it,  you  lunatic!  stop  it,  I  tell 
you,”  yelled  the  surgeon,  “  or  I’ll  give  you 
something  to  keep  those  spindle  shanks  of 
yours  quiet  for  some  time  to  come.” 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  on  the  surgeon, 
Gudgeon  next  darted  into  No.  7  cabin, 
where  the  paymaster,  a  stout  old  fellow 
with  a  shining  bald  pate,  was  vigorously 
struggling  with  the  few  hairs  left  after 
long  service  in  tropical  climates,  and 
seizing  him  round  the  waist  shouted, 
“  Come  along,  you  old  Pusser,  it’s  no  good 
polishing  that  cranium  of  yours,  give  it  up 
for  a  bad  job.” 

At  this  moment,  fortunately  for  the  pay¬ 
master,  the  bugler  sounded  the  second  call, 
which  reminded  the  excitable  Charley  that 
if  he  intended  to  be  “in  at  the  soup”  he 
would  have  to  look  sharp  and  complete 
his  own  toilet,  so  scrambling  back  to  his 
cabin  he  hastily  finished  that  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  on  board  the  Iris 
was  guest  night,  and  on  this  particular 
Wednesday  evening  the  officers  of  the 
Iris  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
captain’s  company,  and  also  that  of  the 
captain’s  brother,  a  learned  and  very 
genial  little  gentleman  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  on  board. 

He  had  only  joined  the  Iris  about  a 
month  prior  to  the  events  about  to  be 
narrated,  with  the  object  of  spending  a 
short  holiday  in  his  brother’s  ship ;  and 
being  of  a  very  scientific  turn  of  mind,  he 
had  brought  with  him  a  waggon-load  of 


gear  in  the  shape  of  microscopes,  geologi¬ 
cal  hammers,  butterfly  and  dredge  nets. 
With  the  latter  he  would,  day  after  day, 
when  the  ship  wms  at  sea,  bring  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  all  sorts  of 
“curious  little  beasties  ”  (as  he  termed 
them)  for  examination.  The  Iris  became 
in  a  short  time  indeed  a  regular  floating 
museum  or  curiosity  shop.  As  a  rule,  his 
brother’s  cabin  became  the  receptacle  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  captured  speci¬ 
mens  of  young  sharks,  centipedes,  cuttle 
fish,  tarantulas,  crabs,  etc.,  etc.  But  at 
times  the  purity  and  privacy  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck  was  polluted  by  the  presence  of  de¬ 
funct  birds  and  fish  whose  carcasses  had 
been  pegged  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

On  these  occasions,  and  once  even  when 
dog  Jack,  the  ship’s  pet,  a  fine  Newfound¬ 
land,  was  seen  to  be  coquetting  with  the 
viscera  of  some  gigantic  crustacean  mon¬ 
ster,  the  first  lieutenant  would  only  look 
at  the  soiled  deck  sadly  or  order  a  rnizen- 
top  man  in  a  gentle  tone  to  convey  the 
mangled  mess  with  his  compliments  to  the 
professor’s  cabin. 

Now  such  mild  behaviour  as  this  on  the 
part  of  a  first  lieutenant  under  such  provo¬ 
cation  speaks  volumes  for  the  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  the  professor  was 
regarded.  Curiously  enough,  all  the  tars 
serving  her  Gracious  Majesty  in  the  Iris 
became  infected  with  a  mania  for  collecting 
specimens,  and  the  rubbish  that  they 
brought  the  professor  in  the  shape  of 
stones,  shells,  seaweed,  and  cockroaches 
(of  which  latter  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  in  the  ship),  was  simply  marvel¬ 
lous  ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was  to  see 
the  courteous  and  kind  manner  in  which 
these  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  science  I 
were  received  by  the  good-hearted  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  blue¬ 
jackets  on  being  made  acquainted  ■with  the 
scientific  appellations  of  the  same. 

One  ancient  tar  was  overheard  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  an  interview  he  had  had  with  the 
professor,  to  say  to  another,  ‘  ‘  Tell  you 
what  it  is,  Bill,  that  professor ’s  almost  too 
much  for  me.  Somehow  or  other  I  can't 
help  thinking  he  was  kind  of  1  pulling  my 
leg  ’*  this  morning.  I  takes  him  some  !  | 
bits  of  coral  I  picked  up  the  night  before  j 
last  on  the  beach,  and  sez  he  to  me,  ‘  That’s 
a  rare  kind  of  Polly  pie  car-nose  eye  ’  ”  j 
(Polypi  carnosi). 

“  ‘  A  wffiat  ?  ’  sez  I. 

“  ‘Polly  pie,  my  man  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
car-nose-eye  family.’ 

“  ‘  There  you  are  wrong,  professor,’  sez 
I,  ‘  a  Polly  pie  it  may  be,  but  it  don't  be¬ 
long  to  no  car-nose-eye  family.  Coz 
wrhere  I  found  it  there  ain’t  no  family  or 
any  signs  of  a  family — of  that  name.’  ” 

“  You  had  him  there,  Jack,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  Eight  you  are,  Bill;  he  bolted  off  like 
a  shot.  I  fancy  he  got  the  toothache  from 
the  way  he  shoved  his  ’ankerchief  into  his 
jaws.” 

In  addition  to  being  a  clever  geologist, 
naturalist,  and  linguist,  the  professor  was 
also  a  keen  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  and 
whenever  opportunity  offered  he  followed 
the  favourite  pastime  of  that  quaint  old 
piscator.  Arrayed  in  enormous  wrading- 
boots,  tall  conical-shaped  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat.  under  which  his  features  wrere 
dimly  visible  through  a  blue  veil  which  he 
used  to  wear  to  protect  liis  face  from  the 
delicate  attention  of  mosquitos  and  sand¬ 
flies,  he  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold. 

The  bluo  veil,  on  which  he  rather  prided,! 


•  Nautical  expression  for  chaffing. 
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sending  us  is  to  demand  the  release  of  a 
person  who  claims  to  be  a  British  subject. 
He  has  been  improperly  imprisoned,  I 
understand,  for  some  trifling  breach  of  the 
port  regulations.” 

“  Who  may  the  gentleman  be  you  were 
spaking  of  just  now,  sir?”  chimed  in 
O’Grady,  “that  the  black  heathens  offer 
sacrifices  to  ?  ” 

“  Really,  O’ Grady,  I  can  scarcely  en¬ 
lighten  you.  Perhaps  Jack  may  be  able 
to  do  so.” 

“  Vaudou,”  remarked  the  professor, 
casting  his  eyes  upwards  to  the  skylight, 
as  if  for  inspiration,  and  there  meeting  the 
inquiring  gaze  of  dog  Jack,  which  rather 
startled  him  for  the  moment — “Vaudou 
is,  I  believe,  the  name  given  by  the  negroes 
in  Haiti  to  the  prince  of  evil,  and  really 
just  now  when  I  caught  sight  of  the  great 
black  head  and  sparkling  eyes  of  our  four- 
footed  friend  np  there  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  come  on  board  to 
select  a  victim  in  propria  persona .” 

“Talking  about  dog  Jack,”  said  the 
paymaster,  “puts  me  in  mind  of  a  laugh¬ 
able  incident  that  happened  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  I  remember — ” 

“  Oh,  bother  !  ”  remarked  Gudgeon, 
solto  voce,  to  the  doctor;  “here’s  another 
of  Jimmy  Knox’s  reminiscences  coming.” 

“  I  remember,”  continued  the  paymaster, 

“  when  we  were  fitting  out  there  in  the 
Lyra,  that  our  skipper,  Captain  Brown,  had 
a  very  handsome  thoroughbred  Newfound¬ 
land,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  We  had 
been  alongside  the  sheer  jetty  in  the  dock¬ 
yard  for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  admiral 
superintendent  of  the  yard  suddenly  deve¬ 
loped  a  strong  antipathy  for  the,  canine 
species,  and  he  issued  an  order  that  dogs  [ 
were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  yard, 
except  when  embarking  or  disembarking 
from  troopships.  The  day  this  order 
was  promulgated,  Captain  Brown  passed 
through  the  yard  on  his  way  to  the  Lyra, 
followed  as  usual  by  his  pet,  but  scarcely 
had  he  passed  the  gates  when  the  two 
policemen  on  duty  there  rushed  excitedly  1 
after  him,  and  said  that  the  dog  could  not  ! 
be  permitted  to  accompany  his  master. 

“  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’  demanded  the  captain. 

“  ‘  Hadmiral’s  order,  sir.’ 

“  Off  strode  the  captain  to  the  admiral’s 
office  to  see  if  he  could  not  persuade  the 
admiral  to  relax  the  rule  in  favour  of  his 
particular  animal. 

“  The  admiral  was  not  in,  but  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  secretary  said  that  he  felt  sure  that 
his  chief  would  make  an  exception  in  this 
case,  as  the  Lyra  was  to  sail  the  next  day. 

“  Back  to  the  gate  went  the  skipper, 
where  his  four-footed  companion  had  been 
kept  in  durance  vile  by  the  police,  and  he 


acquainted  the  constable  that  the  admiral’s 
secretary  wished  him  to  let  the  dog  in. 

“  ‘  Can’t  be  done,  sir,  without  a  permit 
signed  by  the  liadmiral.’ 

“‘But,  man,’  said  Captain  Brown,  ‘  I 
tell  you  the  admiral  has  made  an  exception 
in  this  case.’ 

“  ‘  Hadmiral’s  horder  is  himperative.  If 
he  made  any  hexception  in  favour  of  this 
’ere  animal  it  would  be  communicated  to 
the  hinspector.  Wo  have  written  orders 
not  to  pass  dogs.’ 

“  ‘  Let  me  see  them.’ 

“‘Here  they  are,  sir,’  said  the  police¬ 
man,  producing  with  alacrity  a  notice- 
board,  on  which  was  printed  in  large  type, 

‘  Notice. 

No  Dogs  are  to  be  Admitted  into  tide 
Docicyabd  on  ant  Pbetence  whateyeb, 

EXCEPT  BONA-EIDE, 

To  Embakk  in  Troopships. 

By  order*  of  Admiral  Superintendent.’ 

“  ‘  Nov/,  really,  policeman,’  said  Captain 
Brown,  ‘  it’s  too  bad  of  you.  What  do 
you  mean  by  having  given  me  all  this 
trouble  ?  Why  there  is  the  admiral’s  order 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.’ 

“  ‘Where,  sir  ?  ’  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Bobby. 

“  ‘  Why,  there,’  pointing  to  the  notice  ; 

‘  read  it,  man,  for  yourself.  Doesn’t  the 
order  say  except  Bonafide  $  What  more 
would  you  have  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Bless  my  heart,  sir,’  said  the  police¬ 
man,  at  once  releasing  the  dog  and  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat.  ‘  I’m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
had  no  idea,  sir,  that  your  dog  was  called 
Bonafide.’ 

“As  Captain  Brown  walked  off  in 
triumph,  followed  by  Bonafide,  he  heard 
the  policeman  turn  to  the  sergeant  and 
say,  ‘  That’s  a  queer  name  for  a  dog,  ain’t 
it?’” 

“  That’s  not  bad  for  you,  Pusser,” 
laughed  the  mess  president,  Dr.  Drows- 
dale ;  and  now,  catching  the  eye  of 
O’  Grady,  the  doctor  in  solemn  tones  added, 
“  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses;  Mr.  Vice, 
The  Queen  !  ” 

Mr.  Vice  (O’ Grady)  in  his  turn  glanced 
round  the  table,  and  in  equally  solemn 
tones  said,  “Gentlemen,  The  Queen  !  ” 

“Three  cheers  for  her  Majesty!” 
shouted  the  happy  little  professor,  and 
three  hearty  cheers  rang  out  from  the 
throats  of  the  loyal  subjects  serving  that 
gracious  lady  on  board  the  Iris. 

Soon  after  a  move  was  made  to  the 
upper  deck,  where  more  yarns  were  spun 
under  the  light  of  the  twinkling  stars. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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himself,  gave  him  a  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance,  for  it  was  pierced  with  three  holes, 
one  to  admit  his  pipe,  and  the  other  two  to 
allow  of  clearer  vision — peepholes,  in  fact, 
behind  which  two  bright  eyes  glared 
through  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles.  In  his 
fishing  excursions,  besides  the  usual  im¬ 
pedimenta,  he  generally  carried  slung  across 
his  shoulders  his  butterfly-net,  geological 
hammer,  and  any  amount  of  tin  cases  for 
carrying  the  botanical  and  entomological 
curiosities  he  might  happen  to  come 
across. 

On  entering  the  mess-room,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  the  captain,  he  was  received 
by  his  hosts  with  a  warmth  that  showed 
how  much  he  was  appreciated. 

“Good  evening,  gentlemen,”  exclaimed 
the  professor,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling  on  the  assembled  company  as  he 
took  his  seat  next  to  Lieutenant  Oakhead. 
“  So  we  are  off  to  Haiti.  A  most  inte¬ 
resting  island,  discovered  by  the  worthy 
'Christopher  Columbus  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1492,  if  my  memory  is  not  at 
fault,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
rather  glad  of  the  chance  of  seeing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  place,  as  I  hope  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  obtaining  there  a  very  rare  specimen 
of  the  yellow  Heliconia.” 

“You  are  more  likely  to  obtain  a  dose 
■of  Yellow  Jack,”  remarked  the  paymaster. 
“  I  remember  the  last  time  I  was  there  in 
the  Growler  in  ’72,  out  of  ten  fellows  only 
one  escaped.” 

“Now  then,  you  wretched  old  croaker,” 
muttered  Gudgeon,  “let’s  have  none  of 
your  cheerful  reminiscences.  It’s  bad 
enough  to  lose  our  cruise  north,  without 
having  one  of  your  dismal  yarns  inflicted 
on  us.” 

“  Then  is  it  the  yaller  faver  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about,”  shouted  O’Grady,  the  Irish 
sub-lieutenant,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  “The  best  physic  for  thit  sure’s  a 
■stiff  glass  of  grog  before  breakfast.” 

“  Grog  !  ”  rejoined  the  paymaster  ;  c‘  it’s 
the  most  deadly  thing  you  could  take.  It 
kills  more  poor  fellows  in  a  week  than 
Yellow  Jack  does  in  years.  Why,  I  re¬ 
member — ” 

“  Oh,  do  shut  up  !  ”  growled  Gudgeon  ; 
“  the  conversation  ’s  taking  a  dismal  turn. 
I  vote  we  change  it  to  a  pleasanter 
•subject.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Jamaica 
papers  to-day  that  a  cask  of  pickled  negro 
was  discovered  a  short  time  ago  at  St. 
Marc’s.  It  appears  that  the  Haitians  are 
falling  into  bad  habits — relapsing  once 
again  into  cannibalism.” 

“Indeed,”  remarked  the  professor. 
“  How  remarkably  interesting  it  will  be  to 
■endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  relapse 
from  the  high  state  of  civilisation  they 
attained  under  the  Emperor  Souloque  and 
subsequent  rulers.” 

“  My  dear  Jack,”  observed  the  captain, 
“  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
negroes  of  Haiti  ever  reached  a  high  state 
■of  civilisation.  They  would  eat  you  as 
soon  as  look  at  you.” 

“Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  would 
suffer  terribly  from  indigestion  after¬ 
wards,”  chuckled  the  professor. 

“Joking  apart,  though,”  continued  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson,  addressing  the  first  lieutenant, 
“  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  during  the 
past  year  the  islanders  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port-au-Prince  have  sacrificed  numbers  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  to  Yondoo,  or 
Vaudou,  and  arc  credjted  with  having, 
■eaten  these  offerings  while  celebrating 
their  heathen  rites.” 

‘  ‘  I  hope  our  stay  there  will  not  be  a  very 
long  one.  I  believe  the  admiral's  object  in 


IN  No.  257  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  there  was 
an  illustrated  description  of  a  magic-lantern 
for  opaque  slides,  and  as  1  have  for  some  time 
used  a  contrivance  oil  the  same  principle  for  use 
with  an  ordinary  lantern,  the  few  words  I  have 
here  to  say  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  Like 
the  opaque  lantern,  this  modification  of  it  is 
very  inexpensive. 

The  interest  of  a  magic-lantern  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  being  made  to  show  photo¬ 
graphs  of  friends  .or  public  men,  and  also 


pictures  or  engravings,  Christmas  cards,  etc. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  following  simple 
contrivance,  which  will  cost  but  a  few  pence. 
Indeed,  the  one  I  use  cost  me  only  threepence, 
and  is  made  out  of  a  cigar-box  ;  but  a  better 
and  stronger  one  can  be  made  for  less  than  a 
shilling.  It  consists  of  a  five-sided  box,  with 
top  and  bottom,  as  seen  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  6.  In 
two  of  the  sides  are  circular  holes,  and  one  side 
is  left  open  about  two-tlxirds  of  its  length, 
which  opening  is  closed  by  a  door  or  shutter 


revolving  on  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 
carry  the  photograph.  This  shutter  is  fitted 
with  four  small  clips  on  each  side  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  card  in  its  place. 

Now  for  the  construction.  Get  some  thin 
board — deal  is  very  good  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is 
to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick — cut  two  pieces 
out  of  it  for  the  top  and  bottom  the  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  I. 


The  dimensions  of  these  pieces  are  as  follows. 
The  sides  b  and  E  four  and  a  half  inches  long  ; 
the  side  A  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long  ;  the 
other  two  sides  are  each  to  be  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  long.  The  angles  where  A 
joins  B  and  e  are  each  to  be  a  right  angle  ;  so  is 
the  angle  where  c  joins  D.  The  two  other  angles 
aTe  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  each, 
as  marked  in  Fig.  1.  The  sides  of  the  box  are 
to  be  eight  inches  long  each,  and  are  a  little  less 
in  width  than  the  edges  of  the  top  and  bottom 
that  correspond,  so  that  when  put  together  the 
outside  of  the  box  is  flush  with  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  joints  are  to  be  glued  together, 
and  can  be  strengthened  with  pins  driven  in  like 
small  nails.  The  side  E  is  not  to  be  covered  in 
all  the  way  up,  but  only  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  bottom  ;  but  this  depends  upon 
the  height  that  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern  comes 
up  this  side  when  placed  against  it.  Fig.  2 


shows  the  opening  left.  When  the  glue  is  quite 
dry  unscrew  tire  brass  focussing-tube  from  the 
lantern  and  place  the  box  with  the  side  c  resting 
against  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern,  and  mark 
round  the  nozzle  on  the  side.  Find  the  centre 


Fig.  3. 
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of  this  circle,  and  through  it  draw  a  line  right 
across  the  side  c,  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  continue  this  line  across  the  side  n  in  the 
same  way,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  Find  the  centre  of 
these  two  lines,  and  with  these  two  centres  mark 
a  circle  on  each  of  these  two  sides,  the  one  in 
the  side  B  to  be  of  a  size  to  fit  the  brass  focussing 
tube,  and  the  one  in  the  side  c  to  be  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  or  large  enough  to  allow  the 
nozzle  of  the  lantern  to  fit  into  it  as  far  as  it  will 
go  without  coming  between  the  picture  and  the 
lens,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4. 


The  remaining  part  to  be  made  is  the  shutter 
to  carry  the  photographs.  This  must  be  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  opening  left  in  the  side  E, 
and  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  same  quarter-inch 
board.  Let  it  be  quite  square  at  the  sides  and 
corners.  The  opening  in  the  side  E  is  to  be  equal 
in  length  to  twice  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  holes  in  the  sides  b  and  c  from  the  top  edge 
of  the  sides  where  they  join  the  top  board.  On 
each  side  of  the  shutter,  in  each  corner,  fasten  a 
clip,  as  in  Fig.  5.  These  clips  can  be  made  out 
of  card  or  thin  metal,  cut  in  the  shape  shown, 
and  fastened  to  the  shutter  with  small  screws  or 
short  pins.  Mark  the  middle  of  the  top  and 
bottom  edge  of  the  shutter  and  place  it  in  its 
place  in  the  side  e,  and  mark  on  the  side  the 
points  where  these  marks  come  to.  Take  the 


shutter  out  again  and  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
edge  of  it  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  large 
enough  for  a  stout  pin  to  go  into.  In  the  hrwer 
part  of  the  side  e,  and  in  the  edge  that  the 
shutter  will  rest  on,  drive  a  stout  pin  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  form  a  pivot  for  the  shutter, 
leaving  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  cut 
off  the  head.  Replace  the  shutter,  fitting  the 
pin  into  the  hole  bored  for  it,  and  drive  a  pin 
through  the  top  board  right  into  it,  so  as  to  form 
a  second  pivot.  The  shutter  will  revolve  round 
these  two  pivots  and  expose  the  sides  alternately 
to  the  lens.  Fix  two  clips  to  the  edge  of  the  top 
board  to  keep  the  shutter  in  place  while  shut. 
Cover  the  whole  of  the  box  with  uuglazed  black 
paper. 

This  simple  little  apparatus  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  show  any  picture  on  the  screen. 
To  use  it,  first  screw  the  tube  carrying  the 


foeussing-tube  into  the  hole  cut  for  it  in  the  side 
B,  and  push  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern  into  the 
hole  in  the  side  c  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Light 
the  lantern  and  place  the  whole  on  the  table  so 
that  the  back  of  the  lantern  and  the  focussing- 
tube  are  directed  to  the  screen,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
6.  Now  place  a  photograph  in  the  clips  on  one 
side  of  the  shutter,  and  turn  it  round  and  put 
one  in  the  clips  on  the  other  side.  The  photo¬ 
graph  inside  will  be  strongly  illuminated  by  the 
light  from  the  lantern,  and  an  enlarged  image 
of  it  will  be  projected  by  the  lens  on  to  the 
screen. 

A  strong  light  is  required  for  this  apparatus. 
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The  ordinary  oil  lamp  will  not  show  a  bright 
picture  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  or  three 
feet.  The  “  Triplexicon  ”  lamp,  a  lamp  having 
three  parallel  wicks,  burning  paraffin  oil,  will 
give  a  good  picture.  But  the  best  results  arc 


obtained  from  the  oxycalcium  and  oxyhydrogen 
burners.  These  will  show  a  large  and  brilliant 
picture,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lamp,  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRAPS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER,  WEASEL,  RAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND 

BIRD  TRAPPING. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “Fish,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  etc.,  etc. 


VI. — BIRD- 

Bird-catching  has  always  a  fascination 
for  boys,  and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
harmless  but  most  interesting  pastime,  it  may  be 
compared  not  unfavourably  with  fishing. 

“  But,”  I  hear  some  one  say,  “is  it  not  cruel 
to  catch  and  imprison  or  kill  our  pretty  feathered 
friends,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  wrong  to  teach  boys 
cruelty?”  I  answer  emphatically  “No”  to 
the  first  of  these,  and  that  reply  does  away  with 
the  other  question. 

It  is  not  cruel  to  catch  the  hawk  that  preys  on 
kindred  species,  as  does  the  shark  or  pike,  or  the 
beautiful  kingfisher  that  ruthlessly  slaughters 
your  innocent  baby  trout,  or  the  weird  and 
ghostly  heron,  whose  insatiable  maw  will  ever 
cry,  “Give  !  give  !  ”  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horseleech,  from  every  inhabited  stream,  or  the 
bad-mannered  crow,  or  the  mischievous  jay  with 
his  egg-eating  proclivities. 

Then  there  are  some  birds,  such  as  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  redwings,  and  plovers,  and 
the  water-fowl,  such  as  moorhens,  widgeon,  teal, 
ducks,  etc. ,  which  are  excellent  eating,  and  who 
shall  say  that  to  kill  and  eat  necessarily  implies 
cruelty  ? 

“  But  about  the  pretty  song-birds  ?  ”  you  say. 
Well,  now,  what  bird  is  happier  in  captivity  than 
your  consequential  cock  bullfinch  or  merry-voiced 
chaffinch  ?  and  are  there  more  annoying  birds  in 
existence  to  those  who  live  by  the  soil  ?  If  you 
doubt  me,  go  and  ask  the  gardener  and  hear 
what  he  says  about  Chaffy’s  and  Bully’s  u'ork 
on  the  fruit-buds.  Then  remember  what  pre¬ 
sent  pleasure  the  joyous  song  of  the  well-fed  and 
warmly-caged  linnet  or  siskin  gives  to  all,  but 
perchance  most  of  all  to  some  one  whose  hours 
are  spent  wearily  on  the  bed  of  pain. 

Of  course,  catching  birds  for  the  mere  sake  of 
doing  it  is  wrong,  and  pray  is  not  fishing  liable 
to  the  same  objection  ?  To  go  out  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  bringing  home  lots  of  fish,  which  are 
afterwards  put  to  no  use,  is  an  abuse  of  an  other¬ 
wise  harmless  sport  to  which  such  great  and 
good  men  as  Izaak  Walton,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Archbishop  Paley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  John 
Bright,  and  many  others,  have  been  and  are 
devoted. 

Besides,  the  methods  I  shall  explain,  except 
for  the  larger  birds  of  prey—  vermin,  in  fact — 
need  cause  no  pain  to  the  captured  bird,  or  if  it 
does,  only  of  tire  most  instant  character,  which 
is  over  when  the  bird  is  dead  or  caged.  The 
wildest  birds  require  only  proper  treatment  to 
render  them  happy  in  confinement,  and  of  this 
fact  I  was  never  more  forcibly  convinced  than 
when,  visiting  a  very  experienced  birdcatcher 
the  other  day,  I  saw  a  huge  tabby  tom-cat  re¬ 
posing  in  the  cage  of  a  cock  goldfinch,  whose 
sweet  song  must  have  lulled  the  cat  to  sleep 
and  a  forgetfulness  of  its  fierce  destroying  in¬ 
stincts.  Hearing  it  sing,  I  could  not  help  recalling 
Walton’s  pious  and  beautiful  reflection  anent 
the  nightingale  :  “  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou 
provided  for  Thy  saints  in  heaven  when  Thou 
affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  !  ” 

Finally,  in  defence  of  the  bird-catcher’s  art, 
let  me  urge  the  benefit  young  people  derive 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  birds  and  their  surroundings.  As  in 
fishing  the  best  naturalist  in  fish  is  invariably 
the  best  angler,  so,  whether  he  be  scientific  or 
not,  the  best  ornithologist  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
knowledge,  inevitably  the  most  successful  bird- 
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catcher.  Nothing  can  conduce  to  an  unaffected 
love  of  nature — the  “  time  vesture  ”  of  God, 
Carlyle  terms  it — more  readily  than  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  habits,  instincts,  and  intelligences 
of  the  creatures  over  which  man  has  been  given 
dominion. 

Birds,  the  flight  of  which  man,  with  all 
his  mechanical  ingenuity,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  imitate,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
wonderful  of  these,  and  their  capture  within  the 
limits  I  have  laid  down  is  a  pastime  at  once 
innocent,  amusing,  instructive,  and  profitable. 
One  word  more.  Be  gentle  boys,  and  then 
presently  become  gentlemen  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  handle  each  captive,  if  it  be  alive, 
mercifully,  “  as  if  you  loved  him,”  inflicting  no 
unnecessary  pain  or  discomfort  in  any  wise. 

Having  then  in  some  sort  justified  bird- 
catching,  if  indeed  this  was  needed,  let  me  say 
how  I  intend  treating  the  subject  in  the  few 
following  papers.  First,  with  your  attention,  I 
will  refer  to  bird-catching  by  net ;  secondly, 
catching  birds  by  birdlime  ;  and,  thirdly,  trap¬ 
ping  birds,  which  latter  division  will  embrace 
the  use  of  the  various  springes,  traps,  snares, 
gins,  etc.,  in  vogue  amongst  professional 
trappers,  gamekeepers,  and  others.  As  the 
directions  will  be  severely  practical,  any  one 
will  be  able  to  succeed  from  them,  assuming,  of 
course,  he  has  the  requisite  patience.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  is— there  is  a  W  ild  Birds’  Preservation  Act, 
which,  inefficient  and  muddling  as  it  is,  is 
nevertheless  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  it  a 
close  time  is  provided,  during  which  bird-catch¬ 
ing  is  illegal.  I  advise,  therefore,  all  those  inte¬ 
rested  to  procure  acopv  of  the  Act  from  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode,  the  QueeVs  printers  ;  it  can  be  had 
for  a  few  pence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALLING. 

(Continued  from  page  380.) 
he  full  code  of  semaphore  signals — or 
“  semap'horic  signals,”  to  use  the  official 
adjective — may  not  prove  uninteresting.  The 
arm  horizontal  representing  a  ball,  that  pointing 
downwards  doing  duty  for  a  pennant,  and  that 
pointing  upwards  for  a  square,  it  follows  that  in 
the  distant  code,  which  we  have  already  given, 


1  1 

__ 

__ 

\ 

/ 

X 

these  figures  must  stand  for  B,  C,  and  D  respect¬ 
ively.  Someof  ourold  readers  may  fancy  tliattliey 
here  have  another  edition  of  the  language  of  the 
restless  fays  as  given  in  our  hundred  and 
seventh  number.  They  are,  however,  mistaken  ; 
it  is  the  stolid  tars,  and  not  the  restless  fays, 
that  converse  in  grim  earnest  with  these  jump¬ 
ing  arms,  to  which  the  signal  disk,  always  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  summit  when  the  machine  is  in 


action,  gives  such  a  strangely  human  appearance. 
But  let  us  continue. 


Here  are  F,  G,  and  IP,  but  they  do  not  seem 
so  busy. 


X 

\ 

\ 


J,  K,  and  L  have  no  life  in  them,  J  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  pantomimic  “stop” 
which  it  stands  for  that  can  well  be  imagined. 


M,  N,  and  P  come  next.  By  this  time  our 
readers  are  perhaps  wondering  how  many  more 
combinations  of  these  three  arms  it  is  possible 
to  get.  Well,  here  are  three  more.  Q,  B,  and  S, 


and  then  to  conclude  the  series  we  have  T,  V, 
and  W,  represented  by 


This  completes  the  code.  Our  readers  have 
only  to  add  the  missing  letters  by  combinations 
of  any  two  of  the  arms,  and  they  may  derive  no 
little  amusement  from  amateur  signal  practice. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  in  these  sema¬ 
phores  both  sides  of  the  arms  are  painted  alike, 
whereas  in  railway  signals  the  arms  are  painted 
red  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  the  red 
being  always  towards  the  advancing  train — a 
fact  most  useful  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  metals. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS: 

A  SCHOOL  STORY. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 


Author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,"  “My  Friend  Smith,”  etc.. 


rjpHE  evening  of  the  Rockshire  match  was 
X  one  of  strangely  conflicting  emotions 
hi  Willoughby. 

In  the  School  House  the  jubilation  was 
beyond  bounds,  and  the  victory  of  the 
school  was  swallowed  up  in  the  glorious 
exploits  of  the  five  School  House  heroes, 
who  had,  so  their  admirers  declared,  as 
good  as  won  the  match  among  them,  and 
had  vindicated  themselves  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  degeneracy,  and  once  for  all 
wiped  away  the  hateful  stigma  of  the 
boatrace.  The  night  was  spent  till  bed¬ 
time  in  one  prolonged  cheer  in  honour  of 
their  heroes,  who  were  glad  enough  to 
hide  anywhere  to  escape  the  mobbing 
they  came  in  for  whenever  they  showed 
their  faces. 

In  Parrett’s  House  the  festivities  were 
of  a  far  more  subdued  order.  As  Willough- 
bites  they  were,  of  course,  bound  to  rejoice 
in  the  victory  of  the  old  school.  But  at 
what  cost  did  they  do  it  ?  For  had  not 
that  very  victory  meant  also  the  overthrow 
of  their  reign  in  Willoughby.  Ho  reason¬ 
ing  or  excusing  could  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  after  all  their  boasting,  and  all 
their  assumed  superiority,  they  had  taken 
considerably  less  than  half  the  wickets, 
secured  considerably  less  than  a  third  of 
the  catches,  and  scored  considerably  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  runs  by  which  the 
match  had  been  won.  Their  captain  had 
been  bowled  for  a  duck’s  egg.  Their  best 
bowlers  had  been  knocked  about  by  the 
very  batsmen  whom  the  School  House 
bowlers  had  dispatched  with  ease. 

It  was  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for  it, 
to  assert  that  the  School  House  had  had 
the  best  of  the  luck,  that  the  light  had 
favoured  them,  or  that  just  when  they 
happened  to  bowl  the  Rockshire  men  had 
got  careless.  Even  such  stick-at-nothing 
enthusiasts  as  Parson,  Boshcr,  and  Co. 
couldn’t  make  a  case  of  it,  and  were  forced 
to  admit  with  deep  mortification  that  the 
glory  had  departed  from  Parrett’s,  at  any 
rate  for  a  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  patriotic  rejoicings 
that  evening  were  in  Welch’s  House. 
They  cared  but  little  about  the  rivalry 
between  Parrett’s  and  the  School  House, 
and  were  therefore  free  to  exult  as  Wil- 
loughbites  pure  and  simple,  bestowing,  of 
course,  a  special  cheer  on  their  own  man, 
Riddell,  who,  though  not  having  per¬ 
formed  prodigies,  had  yet  done  honest 
work  for  his  eleven,  and  at  any  rate  made 
one  smart  catch. 

“I  tell  you  what,”  said  Fairbairn,  who 
along  with  Coates  and  Porter  had  escaped 
from  the  violent  applause  of  the  School 
House  and  sought  refuge  that  evening 
in  the  captain’s  study — “  I  tell  you  what, 
I’m  getting  perfectly  sick  of  this  ever¬ 
lasting  School  House  aga'inst  Parrett  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  So  am  I,”  said  Porter.  “  As  if  they 
need  go  into  the  sulks  because  our  fellows 
did  better  than  they  did  !  ” 
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“  They’ve  brought  it  on  themselves, 
anyhow,”  said  Coates,  “  and  it  may  do 
them  good  to  have  to  sing  small  for  once.” 

“I’m  afraid  if  it  had  been  the  other 
way  our  fellows  would  have  been  just  as 
much  cut  up  as  theirs  are,”  said  Fairbairn. 
“  Upon  my  word  I  half  envy  you,  Riddell, 
old  man,  beiDg  a  Welcher.” 

Riddell  smiled. 

“  Our  fellows  certainly  consider  them¬ 
selves  free  to  abuse  or  cheer  all  round, 
without  the  least  partiality.  Listen  to 
them  now.” 

And  certainly  the  hubbub  that  was  going 
on  was  a  trifle  outrageous,  even  for 
Welchers. 

Indeed  it  was  so  outrageous  that  Riddell 
was  obliged  to  ask  his  visitors  to  excuse 
him  for  a  moment  while  he  went  and 
quieted  them. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion-room,  where  the  House  was  assembled, 
a  louder  cheer  than  ever  arose  in  his 
honour  ;  and  then  those  who  waited  in  the 
study  heard  a  general  lull  in  the  noise, 
which  continued  in  subdued  animation 
after  he  had  left  the  scene  and  returned  to 
his  friends. 

This  casual  illustration  of  the  captain’s 
influence  in  his  new  House  was  quite  a 
revelation  to  the  three  School  House 
monitors. 

“  Why,  what  do  you  do  to  them  to  shut 
them  up  like  that?  ”  asked  Coates,  with 
something  like  envy  in  his  tones.  “It 
takes  half  an  hour’s  bawling  to  stop  a  row 
like  that  in  our  House,  and  a  licking  or 
two  into  the  bargain;  doesn’t  it,  you  fel¬ 
lows  ?  ” 

Riddell  laughed. 

“  They  are  cricket-mad  at  present,” 
said  he,  “and  I  suppose  they’re  afraid  of 
having  their  match  against  Parrett’s 
stopped.’1 

It  was  a  modest  way,  no  doubt,  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  their  obedience  to  his 
authority;  but  whatever  the  reason  might 
be,  it  was  certain  the  captain  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  to  interfere  that  evening. 

“  There’s  one  comfort  about  this  match,” 
said  Fairbairn,  after  a  pause,  “  we  pro¬ 
bably  shall  not  hear  any  more  of  that 
wretched  boatrace  now.” 

Whatever  induced  him  to  start  this 
most  unfortunate  topic  at  this  time  of  all 
others  ? 

Riddell,  who  amid  all  the  excitement  of 
the  match  had  contrived  partially  to  forget 
the  burden  that  lay  at  his  spirit,  started 
uncomfortably  at  the  words  and  his  face 
changed  to  one  of  undisguised  trouble. 
The  others  could  hardly  help  noticing  it. 

“No,  we’re  never  likely  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it,”  said  Porter  ;  “  so  the  sooner 
it  drops  the  better.” 

“  It’s  very  odd,  all  the  same,”  said  Fair¬ 
bairn,  “  that  there’s  not  been  a  single  hint 
as  to  who  did  it.  I  wonder  if,  perhaps,  we 
were  wrong  in  taking  for  granted  it  was 
more  than  an  accident.” 


This  last  question  was  addressed  to 
Riddell,  who  replied  nervously  and  un¬ 
easily, 

“No,  that  i3  yes.  It  can’t  have  been. 
I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  an  accident.” 

His  three  friends  looked  perplexed  by 
his  sudden  confusion  and  change  of 
manner,  and  Porter  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  change  the  subject. 

“I  hear  there’s  a  jolly  row  on  between 
Silk  and  Gilks,”  said  he.  “No  one  knows 
exactly  why.” 

“  I  heard  it  was  a  bet,”  said  Coates. 

“  At  any  rate  they’ve  had  a  split,”  said 
Porter. 

“  They  never  did  much  good  while  they 
were  in  partnership,”  said  Coates.  “YouDg 
Wyndham  got  rather  drawn  in  by  them,  I 
heard.” 

“Rather!”  said  Fairbairn.  “He  was 
precious  near  going  to  the  dogs  altogether 
if  old  Riddell  here  hadn’t  pulled  him 

UP'”. 

Riddell  seemed  to  lack  spirit  to  join  in 
the  conversation,  which  continued  without 
him. 

“Yes,  the  young  un  cuts  them  dead 
now,”  said  Porter,  “but  he’s  a  bit  afraid 
of  them  still,  I  fancy.” 

“  I  suppose  they  could  let  out  upon  him 
about  some  scrape  or  other,”  said  Coates, 

“  and  that’s  what  gives  them  a  pull.” 

“  Anyhow,  it’s  a  good  job  he  has  pulled 
up,”  said  Fairbairn,  “for  he’s  not  a  bad 
youngster.  He’s  got  into  the  second  eleven 
just  lately,  and  is  tremendouslj-  proud  of 
it.  He’s  vowed  he’ll  get  old  'Wyndham 
to  come  down  and  umpire  in  the  match, 
with  Templeford  second  eleven  next 
mouth.” 

All  this  talk  was  anything  but  pleasant 
for  poor  Riddell.  Little  did  the  speakers 
dream  of  the  connection  between  the  boat- 
race  and  young  Wyndham;  in  fact  tlm 
latter  topic,  as  he  knew  quite  well,  had 
been  started  on  purpose  to  get  over  the 
awkwardness  which  his  own  confusion 
about  the  former  had  caused. 

But  to  Riddell,  with  that  knife  burning 
in  his  pocket,  it  was  all  one  prolonged 
torture,  so  that  he  was  heartily  glad  when 
at  length  his  friends  rose  to  depart. 

He  excused  himself  from  walking  across 
the  quadrangle  with  them,  and  said  good 
night  in  a  spiritless  way,  very  different 
from  the  cheery  manner  in  which  he  had  ^ 
welcomed  them  an  hour  ago. 

“I  never  saw  such  a  rum  fellow  as  I 
Riddell,”  said  Coates,  as  the  three  strolled  i) 
over.  “  Did  you  see  how  cut  up  he  got  ; 
when  something  was  said  about  the  boat- 
race  ?  ” 

“  He’s  a  little  cracked  on  that  subject,”  I 
said  Fairbairn.  “  I  do  believe,  until  the  I 
culprit  is  found  out,  he  considers  himself 
responsible  for  the  whole  affair.” 

“  Well,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  he  might  ^ 
have  been  the  culprit  himself,”  said  Porter,vH 
laughing.  “  Hullo,  here’s  young  Wynd¬ 
ham.” 


“Where  are  you  off  to!-'”  asked  Fair- 
bairn,  with  due  monitorial  solemnity,  of 
that  flighty  youth  ;  “  don’t  you  know  it’s 
nearly  eight  ?  ” 

“Oh,  do  you  mind  my  going  across  to 
Riddell’s  ?  ”  asked  the  boy;  “  he’ll  think 
I’ve  cut  him  if  I  don’t  show  up.  I’ve  not 
been  to  his  room  for  half  a  week.” 

“It’s  a  curious  thing  he  has  survived  it 
so  long,”  said  Fairbairn,  laughing.  “  Mind 
you  are  back  by  8.30,  though,  for  I’ll 
have  lock-up  punctual  to-night,  while 
there’s  so  much  row  going  on.” 

“  Thanks,  Fairbairn,”  said  Wyndham. 
“  I  say,  what  a  stunning  score  our  House 
knocked  up  in  the  second  innings.  Why, 
we — ” 

“Cut  off,”  cried  Fairbairn,  “and  tell 
Riddell  all  about  it.  Come  on,  you 
fellows.” 

Wyndham  hurried  on  full  of  the  prospect 
of  a  talk  over  the  match  with  Riddell. 

Just  at  the  door  of  Welch’s,  however,  he 
met  Silk 

The  two  had  scarcely  met  since  the  day 
of  the  election,  when  Wyndham,  to  spite 
Riddell,  had  joined  himself  to  this  bad 
friend,  and  yielded  to  his  persuasion  to  go 
down  against  leave  to  Shellport. 

“  Oh,  young  un,”  said  Silk,  in  friendly 
tones,  “  you  turned  up  ?  I’d  almost  given 
you  up  for  good.” 

“I’m  going  to  Riddell’s,”  said  Wynd¬ 
ham,  determined  for  once  to  stand  by  his 
colours  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  tempter. 

Silk’s  face  fell,  as  it  always  did  when 
Riddell’s  name  was  mentioned.  He  had 
imagined  the  boy  was  coming  to  see  him, 
and  it  did  not  please  him  to  find  himself 
mistaken. 

“  Are  you  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Come  along  to 
my  study  first,  though ;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

“  I  can’t  come,  thank  you,”  said  Wynd¬ 
ham. 

“Can’t!  Why  ever  not?”  exclaimed 
Silk. 

“I  don’t  want  to  come,  that’s  why,” 
said  Wyndham,  doggedly,  and  attempting 
to  move  past. 

But  this  by  no  means  suited  Silk. 

“Suppose  I  tell  you  you  must  come?” 
demanded  he,  stepping  in  front  of  the  boy 
with  a  menacing  air. 

“  Please  let  me  go  by,”  repeated  Wynd¬ 
ham,  making  another  attempt. 

“  Not  till  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
saying  you  won’t  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“  I  mean  that  I’m  not  going  to  your 
study,”  said  young  Wyndham. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Silk,  standing 
back  to  let  him  pass. 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  and 
manner  as  he  said  the  words  which  made 
Wyndham  uneasy.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  at  all  costs  he  would  break  with 
Silk ;  yet  now  he  could  not  help  remem¬ 
bering  he  was  at  the  fellow’s  mercy. 

So,  instead  of  going  on,  he  stood  where 
he  was,  and  said,  rather  less  defiantly, 

“  Can’t  you  say  what  you’ve  got  to  say 
here  ?  ” 

“Oh,  of  course.  I  can  easily  tell  the 
whole  school  of  your — 

“Oh,  hush,  please!”  cried  the  boy  in 
alarm;  “you  promised  you  wouldn’t  tell 
any  one.  I’ll  come  to  your  study.” 

Silk,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  turned 
and  led  the  way,  followed  by  his  chafing 
victim,  who  devoutly  wished  he  had  never 
thought  of  coming  to  see  Riddell  at  all. 

When  they  were  in  the  study  Silk  turned 
and  said, 

“  All  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  don’t  choose 
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for  you  to  be  going  such  a  lot  to  Riddell. 
I  don’t  like  him,  and  you’’d  better  keep 
away.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  faltered  Wyndham  ;  “  it 

doesn’t  do  you  any  harm.” 

“  How  do  I  know  you  don’t  blab  all  my 
secrets  to  him,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  wouldn’t  do  it  for  anything.  I 
promised  you  and  Gilks.” 

“Bah  !  what’s  the  use  of  that  ?  You  go 
and  tell  him  everything  you  do  yourself, 
and  of  course  he  knows  it  means  us  as  well 
as  you.” 

“  No,  he  doesn’t — really.  I’ve  never 
said  a  word  to  him  about — about  Beam¬ 
ish’s.” 

“  It’s  a  good  job  you  haven’t ;  and  you’d 
better  not,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  I  won’t,”  said  the  boy. 

“  I  don’t  choose  to  have  my  concerns 
talked  about  to  anybody,”  said  Silk.  “  I 
suppose  it  was  he  put  you  up  to  cutting 
me.” 

“No — that  is,”  said  Wyndham,  “yes, 
he  did  advise  me  not  to  be  so  much  with 
Gilks  and  you.” 

“He  did?”  exclaimed  Silk,  in  a  rage. 
“  I  thought  so  ;  and  you — ” 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  Tucker  and 
one  or  two  other  of  the  noisy  Welchers 
broke  into  the  room ;  and  in  the  diversion 
so  created  Wyndham  was  thankful  to  slip 
away. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions  and  the  hopes  they  had  fostered  ! 
He  was  as  much  in  the  power  of  this  bad 
friend  as  ever — nay,  more,  for  had  he  not 
that  very  evening  been  forced  to  renew  the 
one  promise  which  kept  him  from  confiding 
everything  to  Riddell  ? 

He  proceeded  dejectedly  to  the  captain’s 
study,  his  cricket  enthusiasm  strangely 
damped,  and  the  load  of  his  old  short¬ 
comings  heavy  upon  him. 

Riddell,  who  was  pacing  the  room 
moodily,  stopped  in  a  half-startled  way  as 
his  visitor  entered. 

“  Ho  you  want  me  ?  ”  he  said. 

“No,”  said  Wyndham.  “I  only  just 
came  across  to  see  you,  because  I  thought 
you’d  wonder  what  had  become  of  me.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Riddell,  trying  to  compose 
himself,  “  with  all  this  cricket  practice 
there’s  not  been  much  chance  of  seeing  one 
another.” 

“  No,”  replied  Wyndham,  whom  the 
very  mention  of  cricket  was  enough  to 
excite.  “  I  say,  wasn’t  it  an  awfully  fine 
licking  we  gave  them?  Our  fellows  are 
crowing  like  anything,  and,  you  know,  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  your  catch  it  might  have 
been  a  much  more  narrow  affair.” 

“  Ah,  well !  it’s  all  over  now,”  said  Rid¬ 
dell  ;  “so  I  suppose  you’ll  come  and  see 
me  of tener  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so.  Of  course,  there’s  the 
second  eleven  practices  still  going  on  for 
the  Templeford  match,  but  I’ll  turn  up  here 
all  the  same.” 

Riddell  took  a  turn  or  two  in  silence. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  A  word  from  him,  he 
felt,  could  ruin  this  boy  before  all  Wil¬ 
loughby,  and  possibly  disgrace  him  for 
life. 

He,  Riddell,  as  captain  of  the  school, 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  duty  in  the  matter. 
Had  the  culprit  been  any  one  else — had  it 
been  Silk,  for  instance,  or  Gilks — would  he 
have  hung  back  ?  He  knew  he  would  not, 
painful  as  the  task  would  be.  The  honour 
of  the  school  was  in  question,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  palter  with  that. 

Yet  how  could  he  deal  thus  with  young 
Wyndham? — his  friend's  brother,  the  fel¬ 
low  he  cared  for  most  in  Willoughby,  over 
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whose  struggles  ho  had  watched  k> 
anxiously,  and  for  whom  now  better  re¬ 
solves  and  honest  ambitions  were  opening- 
so  cheery  a  prospect.  How  could  he 
do  it  ? 

Wa3  there  no  chance  that  after  all  he 
might  be  mistaken  ?  Alas  !  that  cruel 
knife  and  the  memory  of  that  evening 
crushed  out  the  hope. 

What  could  he  do  ?  To  do  nothing 
would  be  simply  adding  his  own  crime  to 
that  of  another.  If  only  the  boy  would 
confess  voluntarily  !  Could  that  have  pos¬ 
sibly  been  the  object  which  brought  hiai 
there  that  evening  ?  The  last  time  they 
had  tallied  together,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  contrition,  he  had  been  strangely  re¬ 
served  about  something  in  the  past.  Might 
not  this  be  the  very  secret  he  had  now 
come  to  confide  ? 

“  How  have  you  been  getting  on  the 
last  week?”  he  asked,  gravely.  “Have 
you  been  able  to  keep  pretty  straight  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  hope  so,”  said  Wyndham.  “You 
see,  this  cricket  doesn’t  give  a  fellow  much 
chance  of  going  wrong.”  t 

“  No ;  but  of  course  one  needs  to  do 
more  than  merely  not  go  wrong,”  said  the 
captain . 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  when  any  of  us  have  done- 
wrong  we  ought  to  try  to  make  up  for  it 
somehow.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Wyndham,. 
feeling  a  little  uncomfortable.  “  The  worst 
of  it  is,  you  can’t  always  do  that  except  by 
keeping  right  in  future.” 

“  Supposing  you  had  owed  some  fellow 
a  sovereign  last  term,  you  would  consider 
that  all  you  had  to  do  was  not  to  owe  him 
any  more  this  term  ?  ”  said  Riddell. 

“No;  of  course  not !  I’d  have  to  pay 
him,  I  know,”  said  Wyndham. 

“  Well,  what  I  mean,”  said  the  captain, 
“is  that — that — why,  the  fact  is,  Wynd¬ 
ham,”  said  he,  “I’m  afraid  you  have  still 
some  old  scores  you  ought  to  clear  up.” 

Wyndham  looked  hard  at  the  captain, 
and  coloured. 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  in  ,  a 
low  voice.  “  I  know  you’re  right.  I  wish 
I  could  do  it.” 

“  You  wish  !  ”  exclaimed  Riddell. 
“  Wishing  will  not  do  it.” 

Wyndham  looked  hard  at  him  once 
more,  and  answered,  in  agitated  tones, 

‘ 1 1  say,  Riddell.  Do  you  know  about 
it,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  do.” 

At  that  moment  a  bell  began  to  sound 
across  the  quadrangle. 

“That’s  lock-up;  I  must  go!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Wyndham,  wildly.  “  For  good¬ 
ness’  sake,  don’t  tell  any  one,  Riddell! 
Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been !  ” 

And  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Riddell  continued  to  pace  the  room,  half- 
stupefied  with  bewilderment  and  misery. 

‘ 1  For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  tell  any  one !” 
The  cry  rang  in  his  ears  till  it  drove  him 
nearly  mad. 

Poor  Vfyndham  !  What  must  his  state 
of  mind  be  ?  What  must  it  have  been  all 
this  time,  with  that  miserable  secret  lurk¬ 
ing  there  and  poisoning  his  whole  life  ? 
And  yet  the  chance  had  been  given  him, 
and  he  had  clung  to  the  secret  still,  and  in 
the  face  of  discovery  had  no  other  cry  than 
this,  “  For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  tell  any¬ 
one  !  ” 

That  evening,  so  jubilant  all  over  Wil¬ 
loughby,  was  one  of  the  most  wretched 
Riddell  ever  spent. 

(To  fce  continv.td. 
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THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  BRITAIN. 


Old  St.  Paul's. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  Canterbury  and 
York  appropriately  head  our  plate  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  London 
forms  its  centre,  Durham  and  Salisbury  are  at 
its  foot.  How  rich  in  history  all  these  buildings 
are  !  Search  the  world  through,  no  better  group 
of  temples  can  a  country  show. 

Standing  in  the  choir  of  Lanfranc’s  cathedral, 
the  largest  choir  in  England,  every  slight  echo 
seems  to  whisper  memories  of  the  martyred 
Becket.  We  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  approaching  knights,  and  see  the 
archbishop  unbar  the  door,  saying  as  he  does  so, 
“A  church  should  not  be  a  fortress.”  We  can 
see  him  and  his  faithful  three  come  up  from  the 
open  doorway,  and,  as  Fitzurse  appears  from  the 
central  pillar  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  we  can 
hear  the  “Where  is  the  archbishop?”  of  the 
knight,  and  the  archbishop’s  reply.  In  fancy 
we  are  present  at  the  struggle,  while  the  solitary 
Hugh  de  Morville  guards  the  door.  We  witness 
the  endeavour  to  drag  the  victim  out  of  the 
church  foiled  by  the  stalwart  Grim,  whoso  arm 
is'  round  his  master’s  waist,  and  then  we  have 
the  short  sharp  fight — for  fight  it  really  is. 
Fitzurse  with  his  sword  sweeps  off  the  bishop’s 
cap,  while  Tracy,  little  thinking  of  the  weary 
nights  he  is  to  spend  a  fugitive  in  the  caves  of 
Ilfracombe,  cuts  through  the  sturdy  monk’s 
protecting  arm.  Gradually  Becket  is  forced 
back,  and  Richard  le  Bret’s  sword  snaps  into 
two  as  he  strikes  the  marble  in  slashing  at  the 
man.  And  then  we  have  the  hurried  retreat, 
the  plundering  of  the  palace,  and  the  escape. 

It  is  round  Becket  that  the  local  legends  cen¬ 
tre,  but  many  who  held  his  place  are  at  least  as 
lamous,  and  had  if  anything  more  influence  on 
our  history.  From  St.  Austin  downwards  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Canterbury  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  its  occupants.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
three  mightier  names  than  those  of  Lanfranc,  to 
whom  we  owe  most  of  the  existing  building,  and 
in  whose  favour  the  question  of  the  primacy  was 
definitely  settled  with  York,  of  Anselm  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  or  of  the  thoroughly  English  Stephen 
Langton,  whose  coffin  protrudes  through  the 
eastern  wall,  and  who  is  better  known  perhaps 
for  his  ingenious  thought  of  dividing  the  Bible 
into  chapters  than  for  his  great  political  work, 
the  important  part  he  played  in  obtaining  the 
Great  Charter  for  his  countrymen. 

Of  the  minster  of  the  old  city  of  York,  for 
years  the  capital  of  the  island,  the  birthplace  of 


the  first  Christian  emperor — for  Con¬ 
stantine  can  be  claimed  as  a  York- 
shireman,  though  in  his  days  the  shire 
was  not — we  could  fill  an  article  with 
the  mere  enumeration  of  its  glories. 
No  one  can  stand  within  sight  of 
its  massive  grandeur  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  wondrous 
architecture.  The  long  decorated  nave, 
the  mystic  gloom,  the  central  tower 
rising  on  its  four  great  arches,  and 
the  splendid  transepts  of  Early  En¬ 
glish  work,  are  the  admiration  of  all 
with  a  feeling  for  religious  art ;  while 
the  curious  circles  in  the  floor  to 
mark  the  divisions  in  the  mile,  and 
the  peg-holes  in  the  door  to  note  the 
turns  and  score  the  distances  for  the 
processions,  appeal  to  minds  of  a  more 
trivial  cast. 

Of  Lichfield  again,  with  its  three 
spires,  from  one  of  which,  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Wars,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  shot  Lord  Brooke  on  the  spot 
still  marked  by  the  white  pebbles  in 
Dam  Street,  much  might  be  said,  but 
we  must  refrain,  as  we  must  also  do 
regarding  Norman  Chichester,  whose 
five  aisles,  and  restoration  of  the 
fallen  spire  which  came  down  with  a 
crash  but  a  few  years  ago,  render  it 
unique  amongst  our  bishops’  churches. 

Of  wealthy  Winchester,  once  King 
Egbert's  capital,  the  mother  see  of  the 
West  Saxons,  the  fame  of  whose  Denewulf — 
the  swineherd  whose  cakes  King  Alfred  burnt 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney — Wakelin,  Wykeliam, 
Beaufort,  and  Waynflete,  has  fortunately  over¬ 
shadowed  that  of  the  good  St.  Swithin,  long 
lost  in  the  absurdity  of  his  “miracles”  con¬ 
cerning  broken  eggs  and  showery  weather,  we 
can  but  make  the  merest  mention,  as  we  can 
of  Norwich,  the  most  Norman  of  our  cathe¬ 
drals,  whose  plan  has  been  unchanged  since 
its  foundation  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

As  in  Norwich  we  have  the  best  example  of 
a  Norman  plan,  so  in  Wells  we  have  the  com- 
pletest  type  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  city. 
In  ancient  Wells  there  were  no  monks  ;  the 
secular  priests  reigned  there  undisturbed,  living 
in  their  houses  round  the  church,  each  in  his 
own  home.  There  is  not  in  Europe  a  finer 
group  of  cathedral  buildings  than  that  at  this 


old  priestly  settlement  which  greets  the  eye  as 
we  come  upon  Wells  along  the  Shepton  Mallet 
road. 

Oxford  and  Hereford  are  but  restorations. 
Worcester,  coming  next  on  our  plate,  has  had 
an  eventful  history.  It  was  founded  first  in 
680,  tho  year  in  which  Benet  of  Wearmouth  is 
said  to  have  introduced  glass  into  our  church 
windows,  but  all  traces  of  the  original  fabric 
have  long  disappeared.  In  983  Oswald  built 
the  cathedral  anew,  and  it  is  on  some  of  his  old 
foundations  that  the  present  'building,  whose 
choir  dates  from  1224,  stands.  Perhaps  that 
which  strikes  the  boy  visitor  most  at  Worcester 
is  the  pair  of  old  fourteenth-century  doors  in 
the  crypt,  said  to  be  covered  with  human  skin. 
The  legend  on  the  old  bell  is  famous  for  its 
fulness. 

“  En  ego  catnpana, 

Numquam  denuncio  vana  ; 

Laudo  Deum  verum  ; 

Flebem  voeo,  cougrego  clerum, 

Funera  plango, 

Fulgura  frango, 

Olilata  pango, 

Sabata  pango, 

Excito  lentos, 

Dissipo  ventos, 

Paco  cruentos.” 

Lincoln,  seen  far  across  the  fenland,  boasts 
the  best  site  of  all  our  master  churches,  and 
with  its  three  great  towers  is  exteriorly  perhaps 
the  noblest.  Between  its  western  towers,  as  a 
register  of  their  settlement,  curves  the  “cen¬ 
tenarian  beam,”  that  bow  of  uncemented  stones, 
twenty-nine  feet  long,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  architecture.  Lincoln  has 
had  many  famous  bishops,  among  them  Remi- 
gius,  the  first  Norman  prelate,  who  is  credited 
with  having  instigated  the  Conqueror  to  build 
Battle  Abbey  ;  the  great  Hugh,  whose  only 
mean  action  was  the  turning  of  Fair  Rosamond’s 
corpse  out  of  Godstow  Nunnery ;  and  Grossetete, 
the  learned  Reformer,  who  possessed  the  brazen 
head  that,  unlike  Roger  Bacon’s,  only  spoke  on 
Saturdays.  Amongst  the  lesser  lights  was 
Izaak  Walton’s  friend  Sanderson,  the  Royalist, 
the  hist  bishop  who  wore  a  moustache,  the 
prime  author  of  “  The  Reasons  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  against  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,”  and  who  during  twelve  years  of 
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poverty  and  peril,  while  ‘  ‘  all  corners  of  the 
nation  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confusion, 
and  committee  men,”  stahvartly  championed 
his  church. 

Chester,  dedicated  to  a  lady,  the  St.  Wer- 
burg  who  drove  away  the  wild  geese  from 
Weedon,  is  rather  overshadowed  by  the  huge 
ruins  of  the  older  Minster  of  St.  John.  The 
new  red  sandstone  fabric  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Mercian-  Wolfhere  has,  however,  many 
beauties. 

Carlisle,  aptly  described  as  “a  cathedral  cut 
short,”  boasts  the  grandest  window  in  England 
at  the  end  of  its  choir.  Ely,  on  Ethelreda’s 
island,  is  worthily  proud  of  its  beautiful  octagon 
lantern,  its  galilee,  its  eastern  choir,  and  its 
lady  chapel,  and  boasts  almost  as  fine  a  site  as 
Lincoln.  With  the  exception  of  Winchester  it 
is  the  longest  Gothic  church  in  Europe. 

Wren’s  masterpiece  is  our  central  figure. 
London  built  its  first  cathedral  in  the  second 
century,  but  it  was  in  the  eleventh  that  that  we 
know  as  “Old  St.  Paul’s”  came  into  being. 
This  was  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  690  feet  long,  130  feet  broad,  with  a  nave 
measuring  150  feet,  and  a  spire — then  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  even  in  these  days 
only  excelled  by  the  recently  finished  cathedral 
at  Cologne — built  of  lead  and  timber,  towering 
534  feet  from  the  ground.  In  1561  the  tall 
spire  was  burnt ;  in  1633  the  first  stone  was  laid 
ol'  Inigo  Jones’s  church  j  in  1673  came  the 
beginning  of  Wren’s.  Twenty-five  years  did  it 
take  in  building.  Wren  received  for  all  his 
work  under  £5,000— a  modern  architect  would 
have  had  at  least  £37,500,  for  the  structure 
cost  three-quarters  of  a  million — and  the  bishop, 
architect,  and  master-mason  present  at  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  first  stone  were  present  in  the  same 
posts  when  the  church  was  completed. 

To  the  right  of  St.  Paul’s  we  have  “  t’owd 
church  ’’  at  Manchester,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  1848  ;  and  below  Ely  we  have  the  modest 
Bangor,  looking  little  in  the  plate,  but  not 
appearing  half  so  insignificant  as  it  does  in 
reality  down  the  hill  among  the  houses  at  the 
little  slate  seaport.  St.  Asaph,  the  nattiest  of 
thirteenth-century  churches,  occupies  its  side, 
and  then  we  have  Llandaff,  with  its  deeply  but¬ 
tressed  tower,  which,  founded  in  the  filth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  hundred  years  before  the  mission  of  St. 
Austin,  is  the  oldest  without  break  of  our 
existing  bishoprics. 

With  a  passing  glance  at  St.  David’s,  we  come 
to  Peterborough  and  its  famous  west  front  ;  and 
then  to  Gloucester  and  Seabrook’s  wondrous 
tower  that,  seen  from  Birdlip  or  Robin  Hood’s 
Hill,  seems  to  quite  float  above  the  city.  An 
earlier  tower  at  Gloucester  came  down  with  a 
run  during  a  mass,  hut  Roger,  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 


cester,  the  celebrant,  continued  the  service  un¬ 
moved.  In  the  golden  legend  we  meet  with  the 
curious  contest  between  the  men  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester  over  the  corpse  of  St.  Kenelm 
which  brought  so  much  good  fortune  to  the 
southern  city,  a  contest  ended  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  hermit  by  representatives  of  both  shires 
going  to  sleep  on  opposite  sides  of  the  relic,  and 
those  that  woke  first  walking  off  with  it  un¬ 
harmed — a  result  acquiesced  in  with  much  com¬ 
punction  by  the  men  of  Worcester,  whose  earliest 
riser  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  the  wide¬ 
awake  Abbot  of  Winchcombe  had  disappeared 
with  the  body,  and  that  all  that  was  left  in  the 
place  were  his  still  slumbering  friends.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  in  St.  Mary  de  Lode 
at  Gloucester  we  have  one  of  the  first  Christian 
churches  in  Britain,  it  having  been  built  on  the 
site  of  a  pagan  temple  of  the  Romans. 

Passing  the  fine  old  church  of  Exeter,  with 
its  peculiar  minstrels’  gallery  in  the  central  bay, 
we  reach  Hardynge’s  cathedral  at  Bristol, 
dwarfed  much  in  interest  by  the  older  and  better 
St.  Mary  Kedcliffe  ;  and  then  we  come  to 
Rochester,  due,  like  the  Tower  of  London  and 
St.  Leonards,  near  Mailing,  to  the  building 
genius  of  Gundulf.  Into  the  old  cathedral,  in 
1264,  rode  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  men, 
who  had  after  a  severe  struggle  captured  the 
town.  Great  was  the  havoc  these  horsemen 
wrought — havoc  repaired  by  the  corpse  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Perth,  the  baker’s  boy,  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  neighbourhood  years  before. 
Tlie  baker  had  been  interred  as  a  pilgrim,  and 
miracles  having  been  reported  as  due  to  him,  he 
was  canonised  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  building,  indulgences  being 
freely  given  in  exchange  for  offerings  to  his 
shrine. 

Below  Rochester  we  have  Salisbury,  with  its 
spire  of  404  feet,  the  loftiest  stone  structure  in 
these  realms.  Winchester  was  the  original 
West  Saxon  see.  Then  King  Alfred  cut  off 
from  it  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester  and  the 
Dorsetshire  Sherbourne.  Then  there  came  five 
divisions,  and  the  Wiltshire  diocese  after  a  stay 
at  Wilton,  Sunning,  and  Ramsbury,  moved 
under  the  headship  of  Bishop  Herman  to  Old 
Sarum.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  which  now 
affords  one  of  the  finest  examples  ot  ancient 
earthwork  in  the  world  Herman  began  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  St. 
Osmond,  and  which  was  rebuilt  in  Stephen’s 
time  by  tire  castle-raising  Roger,  wlio  owed  his 
promotion  to  the  wonderful  celerity  with  wdiieh 
lie  got  through  a  mass  before  Henry  Beauclerc 
— a  celerity,  however,  nothing  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  priests,  who  have  succeeded  in  reading 
through  the  complete  service  under  five  minutes. 
This  cathedral  was  found  to  be  too  much  subject 


to  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  castle,  and 
under  Herbert  Poore’s  prelacy  it  was  moved 
down  into  the  valley  where  the  Wily  joins  the 
Bourne  and  forms  the  Wiltshire  Avon.  The 
stones  of  the  old  church  were  used  again  for  the 
new,  and  the  fourth  foundation-stone,  the  first 
laid  by  a  layman,  was  bedded  by  William  Long- 
sword,  the  sou  of  tlie  Fair  Rosamond,  who  was 
the  first  person  buried  in  the  new  cathedral. 
Like  most  of  our  ancient  churches,  tlie  funds 
were  raised  by  pious  loans,  and  the  workmen 
were  paid  by  indulgences  and  post-mortem  re¬ 
missions — wages-bills  to  he  honoured  only  in 
the  future.  When  under  Somerset’s  protectorate 
the  graves  in  the  churchyards  were  disturbed, 
in  the  coffins  were  found  the  little  caskets  con¬ 
taining  the  bundles  of  these  curious  pay-slips,, 
which  in  all  good  faith  the  dead  had  taken  with, 
them  to  the  unseen  world. 

Passing  Ripon,  of  the  lady  loft,  whose  long 
low  lines  contrast  so  well  in  the  picture  with  the 
Salisbury  spire,  we  reach  our  last  view,  that  of 
Durham,  whose  triple  towers  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  the  stone  coffin  of  St.  Cutlibert  after  its 
marvellous  voyage  down  tlie  Tweed.  The  woman, 
in  search  of  her  cow,  in  995,  was  told  to  find  it 
at  Dunholm,  and  there  she  went,  and  there 
went  the  monks  and  built  the  first  church  of 
wattled  boughs.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
stone  building  arose,  and  Durham  now  boasts  in 
its  nave  the  grandest  specimen  of  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture  known,  in  its  “  nine  altars,”  the  largest 
chapel  in  the  kingdom.  Cuthbert  was  a  noto¬ 
rious  woman-hater,  and  so  across  his  cathedral 
runs  the  blue  line  of  stone  beyond  which  no 
woman  could  go,  and  all  sermons  to  women  were 
there  delivered  from  the  iron  pulpit  in  the 
galilee.  Even  good  Queen  Philippa  was  turned 
out  from  the  prior’s  lodge  at  midnight  because 
no  warning  had  been  sent  of  her  coming  !  The 
first  bishop  was  the  magnificent  Anthony  Bek, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  One  fact  regarding 
Durham  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  and  that 
is  that  all  its  priors  were  buried  in  their  cowls- 
and  boots. 

The  abbeys  of  Bath  and  St.  Albans  we  have 
not  included.  Of  the  Bath  bishopric  the  older 
building  at  Wells  is  taken  as  representative. 
We  can  hardly  pass  the  see  without  mentioning 
that  among  its  holders  were  Still,  the  author  of 
“  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  Laud,  and,  pre¬ 
eminently,  Ken,  whose  morning  and  evening 
hymns  will  live  as  long  as  the  language.  The 
massive  tower  and  long  shed-like  roof  of  St. 
Albans  find  no  place  in  our  plate,  as  the  bishopric 
is  but  a  few  years  old,  and  for  the  same  reason 
we  have  omitted  the  minster  at  Southwell,  the 
recently  named  cathedrals  of  Newcastle  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  new  fabric  at  Truro,  now 
fast  hastening  to  completion. 
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Ttvo  or  three  days  passed  on.  The  return 
of  the  invading  army,  which  had  been 
eo  long  expected,  at  last  took  place.  It 
had  been  ascertained  the  day  before  that 
they  meant  to  halt  at  Peneshurst  for  the 
night,  as  indeed  it  was  almost  certain 
they  would  do,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
town  of  any  size  for  many  miles  on  either 
side  of  it.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
there  appeared  a  mounted  officer  with  a 
dozen  troopers  preceding  the  army  to 
secure  the  same  quarters  as  before  for 
the  Prince  and  his  chief  officers.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  exchange  of 
polite  speeches  and  assurances  of  good¬ 
will.  The  landlord  was  simply  ordered  to 
have  the  rooms  and  supper  in  readiness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

There  was  no  talk  of  the  Prince’s  holding 
a  levee,  nor  was  the  great  room  decorated 
with  flags  or  enlivened  with  music.  The 
demeanour  of  the  whole  army  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  three 
weeks  before.  In  place  of  their  good- 
tempered  willingness  to  accept  civilities, 
and  be  amused  by  novelties,  the  men  ob¬ 
served  a  sullen  reticence,  which  any  sup¬ 
posed  neglect  or  slight  converted  into 
angry  reproaches  and  threats.  The  officers, 
who  had  been  so  full  of  gay  courage  and 
life,  were  gloomy  and  dejected — in  worse 
humour  apparently  than  even  the  men. 
But  the  most  marked  change  was  to  be 
i  observed  in  the  bearing  of  the  Prince  him- 
)  self.  He  kept  aloof  from  all,  his  principal 


officers  not  excepted  ;  issuing  the  necessary 
orders  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 
receiving  the  reports  brought  to  him  in 
almost  total  silence.  He  made  no  inquiries 
after  those  in  Peneshurst  who  had  wel¬ 
comed  him  on  the  former  occasion ;  and 
when  informed  by  Lord  George  Murray  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Betty  Mostyn,  who  had 
been  buried  a  few  days  before,  only  re¬ 
plied,  “  The  happier  for  her.” 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  Mostyn 
and  Maynard,  who  were  anxious  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  Prince  and  his  followers, 
which  they  had  failed  to  gain  on  a  former 
occksion,  repaired  at  an  early  hour  to 
Jack's  Lair,  as  they  still  continued  to  call 
it — that  being  a  point  from  whence,  through 
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the  grating  in  the  concealed  door,  they 
could  get  a  clear  view  of  everything  that 
passed  down  the  road.  Dr.  Oakes  had 
given  up  any  idea  of  having  lessons,  as 
wholly  impracticable  until  the  town  was 
clear  of  the  Jacobites,  and  therefore  the 
boys  were  at  liberty  to  pass  the  morning 
as  they  pleased.  They  knew  that  it  was 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Highlanders  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  their  morning  meal  had 
been  concluded,  and  they  had  therefore 
hurried  down  to  the  cottage  before  eight 
o’clock.  But  for  some  reason  on  this 
occasion  the  march  was  delayed  some  five 
or  six  hours  ;  ,  and  it  was  nearly  two  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  music  of  the  bagpipes 
and  the  tramp  of  feet  warned  them  that 
the  Scotch  army  was  near  at  hand.  The 
Lowland  regiments,  as  before,  led  the  way, 
attended  by  the  small  companies  of  French 
horse  and  artillery,  which  had  accompanied 
Charles  Edward  from  France.  It  was  in 
their  ranks  that  the  Prince  was  riding,  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  with  a  foreign 
officer.  Charles  and  Edgar  looked  with 
deep  interest,  but  with  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
at  the  disappointed  adventurer,  who  had 
been  so  near  winning  the  great  stake,  but 
had  lost  it  nevertheless  ;  and  then  on  the 
strange  dresses  and  accoutrements  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  which  formed  the 
latter  part  of  the  array.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  of  the  tartaned  bands  had  passed 
by,  and  the  music  of  their  bagpipes  had 
died  out  in  the  distance,  that  Mostyn 
spoke.  Then  he  inquired  of  Hugh  what 
time  Corcoram  had  finally  appointed  for 
their  departure. 

“About 'four  he  purposes  to  be  here,” 
said  Hugh.  “  It  will  be  quite  dusk  by  that 
time,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  get  away 
rrnobserved.  Then  the  moon  will  rise  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  our  way  almost  the  whole 
distance  to  the  seacoast — not  but  what 
Corcoram  and  Barwell  could  find  it  any 
day  with  their  eyes  shut.” 

“And  you  feel  up  to  the  ride,  do  you  ?  ” 
asked  Mostyn. 

“Yes,  I  feel  pretty  sure  I  shall  manage 
it.  They  have  got  me  my  old  horse  from 
the  Castle.  He  doesn’t  get  over  the  ground 
very  fast,  but  he  is  an  extraordinarily  easy 
goer.  I  don’t  think  he  would  tire  me,  even 
if  the  distance  were  longer.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  all  will  go  right. 
Yallance,  I  hear,  has  taken  himself  off  ail 
the  way  to  Richmond.  He  has  made  it 
sure  enough  that  his  worshipful  safety 
shall  not  be  endangered.  But  the  news 
that  the  Highlanders  have  come  and  gone 
can’t  very  well  reach  him  before  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  he  will  have  to  come 
back.  So  he  certainly  will  not  meddle 
with  us.  And  as  for  Bates,  his  men — 
Hallo,  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Some  one  is,  calling  to  us,”  said  May¬ 
nard.  “  I  can  hear  your  name  shouted 
out,  and  mine.  Yes,”  he  added,  as  he 
stepped  up  to  the  grating  and  looked 
through  it.  “  It  is  John  Warton.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  voice.  How  did  he 
know  we  were  here  P  ” 

“  I  told  him  so  yresterday,”  said  Mostyn. 
“  Hugh  sent  me  to  him  with  a  message. 
We  had  better  let  him  in  here  before  any 
one  sees  him.  He  has  some  good  reason 
for  coming  here,  you  maybe  sure  of  that.” 

The  door  was  accordingly  opened,  and 
Warton  invited  to  enter,  which  he  did  in 
breathless  haste. 

“  You  must  leave  this  place,  De 
Clifford,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  and  Hugh 
nad  shaken  hands — “  leave  it  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  or  you  will  be  taken — ” 


“Taken!  by  whom?”  exclaimed  May¬ 
nard.  “  Who  is  there  in  Peneshurst  to 
take  him  ?  Has  the  mayor  after  all — ” 

“No,  it  is  not  the  mayor.  He’s  a  long 
way  off,  I  believe.  The  danger  is  from 
Bates  and  Farrell.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Mos¬ 
tyn,  you  will  remember,  that  the  troop  of 
Volunteer  Hussars  was  going  for  a  week  or 
so  to  Lancaster  Castle.  So  I  was  told. 
But  I  suppose  that  must  have  been  a  ruse. 
At  all  events  they  cannot  have  been  there. 
I  saw  the  troop  returning  to  Peneshurst 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  passed  sufficiently  near  to 
Wyndford  Abbey  for  me  to  see  them  from 
the  window  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
and  I  ran  instantly  across  here.  I  feel 
pretty  sure  this  is  one  of  Farrell’s  contri¬ 
vances.  They  will  return  to  the  barracks 
— so  I  suspect — to  report  themselves  ;  and 
then  Richard  and  Bates— for  I  learn  that 
Richard  has  applied  to  him — will  straight¬ 
way  come  here.  You  may  have  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  possibly  half  an  hour,  in  which 
to  get  clear  of  Peneshurst ;  but  certainly 
you  cannot  reckon  on  more.” 

“Half  an  hour,”  repeated  Mostyn,  in 
dismay.  “  Why,  Barwell  will  not  be  here 
with  the  horses  till  dusk,  not  for  another 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  earliest ;  and  as  for 
getting  Hugh  clear  of  the  place,  it  can’t 
be  done.  He  can’t  walk  a  yard  without 
help,  and  I  don’t  think  he  could  walk  a 
hundred  yards  at  all.” 

“Can’t  we  carry  him?”  suggested 
Warton.  “  There  are  three  of  us  here, 
and  we  could  manage  his  weight  between 
us.” 

“  So  we  might,”  said  Maynard,  “but 
we  don’t  know  where  to  take  him  to. 
There  is  no  other  house  for  a  mile  round 
except  Breed’s  Farm,  and  of  course  that 
would  not  do.” 

“No,  no,  certainly  not,”  assented  War- 
ton,  nervously.  “  They  are  expecting  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Duke’s  army,  and  no 
one  knows  how  soon  it  may  arrive.  But 
we  must  do  something,  and  at  once.” 

“  Here  are  Corcoram  and  Reeves,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Hugh,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  “  I 
hear  them  coming  up  through  the  flag  in 
the  floor  of  the  next  room.  I’ve  been  ex¬ 
pecting  them  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 
They  may  be  able  to  devise  something  for 
us.” 

As  he  spoke  the  panel  in  the  wall  was 
pushed  aside,  and  Corcoram  and  Reeves 
made  their  appearance.  They  were  both 
in  travelling  dress  and  well  armed  with 
sword  and  pistol.  Mostyn  was  about  to 
explain  to  them  what  had  occurred,  and  to 
suggest  that  Hugh  should  be  removed  to 
some  place  of  refuge  till  nightfall,  when 
Corcoram  interrupted  him. 

“It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that,  Mr. 
Mostyn.  Somehow  or  other  the  soldiers 
have  found  out  that  Mr.  de  Clifford  is 
concealed  here,  and  are  coming  to  seize 
him.  Reeves  and  I  heard  them  behind  us, 
though  they  were  a  long  way  off,  and  we 
ran  for  it  as  hard  as  we  could.  Yes,”  he 
continued,  stepping  up  to  the  grating,  and 
looking  through  it,  “here  they  come  sure 
enough,  two  dozen  of  them  at  the  least. 
They  will  be  here  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
Well,  sir,  the  only  thing  will  be  for  us  to 
remain  quietly  here.  They’ll  call  to  us, 
but  we  need  make  no  answer.  Unless  they 
know  the  trick  of  the  place,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  they  can  know  it,  it  would  take 
them  a  long  time  to  get  in  here.” 

“  They  will  break  in  through  the  wall,” 
suggested  Hugh. 

‘  ‘  They  may  do  that,  certainly,  but  if  so 
they’ll  have  to  go  and  fetch  pickaxes  and 


crowbars.  These  old  walls  ain’t  to  be  bur¬ 
rowed  through  in  five  minutes,  mind  you, 
And  if  they  do  get  in  here  we  can  slip  into- 
the  next  room  and  shut  the  panel  and 
stone  door.  It  isn’t  likely  that  they’ll  know 
about  that  either,  and  they’d  have  to  use- 
their  pickaxes  again.  Betwixt  the  two,  it 
would  be  two  hours  good,  I’ll  go  bail  for 
it,  before  they  get  in  there,  and  when  they 
do  they’ll  find  the  bird  flown.  Mr.  de- 
Clifford  will  have  been  let  down  through 
the  flag  in  the  floor,  taken  out  through  the 
back  way,  and  be  two  miles  off.  But,  look 
here,  there’s  no  call  for  you  young  gentle¬ 
men  to  stay  here  at  all.  Reeves  and  I  can 
take  care  of  Mr.  Hugh.  You  can  go  down  at 
once  through  the  flag,  and  get  out  the  back 
way  before  they  surround  the  house.  But 
you  must  be  off  this  moment,  and  be  sure 
you  shut  the  iron  door  below  when  you  go- 
out.” 

“I  shan’t  go,”  said  Maynard.  “If 
there’s  any  risk  to  be  run  I  shall  stay  and. 
share  it.” 

“  So  shall  I,”  said  Mostyn.  “I  am  not 
going  to  slink  out  of  this,  whatever  comes 
of  it.” 

<?  “  I  shan’t  leave  you,”  said  Warton.  “  I 
am  not  going  to  fire  on  the  men,  nor  offer 
any  forcible  resistance.  But  I  am  sure  De- 
Clifford  needs  my  help  if  he  is  to  escape,, 
and  he  shall  have  it.” 

“Very  good,  gentlemen.  Then  put 
yourselves  under  my  orders,  and  be  cool, 
and  we  shall  come  through  this  all  light,  if 
Barwell  is  true  to  his  time.  See  here,  we 
stay  in  this  room  until  we  find  they  are- 
going  to  make  their  way  in.  Then  we 
retreat  into  the  middle  room  and  pull  the 
stone  after  us.  We  stay  in  the  middle 
room  until  four  o’clock,  unless  they’re  like- 
to  break  in  there  too.  If  we  see  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  that,  up  with  the  flag,  and 
down  with  Mr.  Hugh  into  the  vault  till  the 
time ’s  up.  We  might  go  there  at  once, 
only  it’s  not  so  pleasant,  you  see,  waiting 
in  the  dark.” 

“Very  good;  we  understand  all  that,”' 
said  De  Clifford,  “  and  I  quite  agree  to  it. 
I  suppose  if  they  attack  you,  Corcoram,, 
you  will  defend  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  sir.  I’ve  got  my  bit  of  iron 
and  my  barkers,  and  so  has  Bill  Reeves, 
and  it  is  our  way  to  use  them.  You  see, 
sir,  it  don’t  matter  much  to  us  whether  we- 
are  taken  prisoners  or  knocked  on  the  head. 
We  should  be  hung  up  the  next  day,  even 
if  we  were  taken  alive.  But  it’s  different 
with  you  young  gentlemen.  I  think  you 
had  all  three  best  do  as  Mr.  Warton  says — 
don’t  show  any  fight,  but  only  help  Mr. 
Hugh.  And  the  first  thing,  I  think,  will 
be  best  to  get  him  into  the  middle  room  at 
once.  It  will  take  him  some  time  to  get 
through,  I  fancy,  and  we  might  have  to  go 
in  there  in  a  hurry.” 

“  I  think  I  could  crawl  through,”  said 
De  Clifford,  “if  Charlie  will  get  on  the 
other  side  and  give  me  his  hand.” 

Mostyn  complied,  and  presently  Hugh, 
made  his  way  through  the  opening,  though, 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  lay  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  middle  room  to  rest. 

Mostyn  now  returned  into  the  inner 
chamber,  and,  at  a  sign  from  Corcoram, 
strict  silence  was  observed.  The  tramp  of 
the  horses’  feet  could  plainly  be  heard  as 
the  soldiers  approached  the  building,  and. 
presently  the  order  to  halt  and  dismount 
was  given.  The  party  was  then  divided 
into  two.  One  half  was  placed  under 
Farrell’s  orders,  and  with  these  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  close  inspection  of  the 
outside  of  the  whole  building ;  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Bates  with  the  other  half  advanced  to 


the  grating,  and  in  a  loud  voicr  summoned 
the  occupants  of  the  hovel  to  surrender. 
“  Information  has  been  given,”  he  said, 

that  you  have  here  concealed  one  Hugh 
de  Clifford,  a  rebel  in  arms  against  our 
sovereign  lord  King  George.  I  call  upon 
you  to  open  your  doors  and  surrender  him, 
or  else  all  who  endeavour  to  screen  him 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law  will  them¬ 
selves  be  held  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.” 

No  reply  was  given  to  the  challenge,  nor 
was  it  repeated.  But  there  was  a  busy  stir 
and  hum  of  voices  heard  outside,  followed 
by  one  or  two  heavy  blows,  and  then  a 
•harsh  sound,  resembling  that  of  a  gimlet 
making  its  way  into  wood.  Corcoram 
crept  up  to  the  door  and  looked  sideways 
through  the  grating,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  though  still  under 
his  breath,  that  the  assailants  were  fixing 
a  petard  against  the  door  of  the  building. 
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escape  that  way,  and  placed  three  more 
near  the  broken  wall  in  the  rear.  If  we 
can  force  our  way  in  here  we  must  have 
them  safe.” 

“You  will  soon  be  in  here,  sir,”  said 
Henderson.  “Many’s  the  petard  I’ve 
fixed  to  doors  three  times  stronger  than 
this,  and  never  saw  one  yet  that  could 
stand  up  against  it.” 

As  he  spoke  he  applied  the  light  to  the 
fusee,  then  stepped  back  a  few  yards  under 
cover.  The  powder  hissed  and  sputtered 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  followed  the 
explosion,  shivering  the  woodwork  of  the 
door,  and  driving  the  whole  mass  inwards, 
as  Henderson  had  predicted.  Bates  and 
his  men  rushed  in,  but  only  to  find  them¬ 
selves  the  occupants  of  an  empty  room, 
from  which  apparently  there  was  no  egress, 
except  through  the  breach  which  they  had 
just  effected. 

“  There  is  no  one  here,”  said  the  attor¬ 


ney,  as  he  glanced  round  the  room.  “  You 
must  have  been  mistaken,  Farrell,  as  to 
the  place  where  you  saw  De  Clifford.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  mistaken,”  rejoined  Far¬ 
rell.  “  It  was  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  that 
corner  that  I  saw  De  Clifford,  and  the 
other  man  was  leaning  his  arm  on  an  old- 
fashioned  chair.  See,  there  is  the  straw 
and  there  is  the  chair.  They  are  still 
somewhere  in  the  building,  but  have 
escaped  into  another  room.” 

“If  so,  there  must  be  another  secret 
door  in  this  room,”  said  Bates,  “  and  it 
must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  chimney 
is  built,  for  all  the  other  three  are  outer 
walls.  We  must  search  for  it,  and  lose  no 
time  in  doing  so  either.  It  is  nearly  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock,  and  the  daylight  is 
already  beginning  to  fail.” 

A  close  examination  was  made  of  the 
wall,  but  without  any  success.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  solid  everywhere,  and  of 


“  They  must  somehow  or  other  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  entrance,”  he  said; 
“  and  we  must  take  ourselves  off  into  the 
middle  room  at  once.  The  door  is  heart  of 
oak,  three  inches  thick,  and  it  is  stoutly 
■coated  with  iron ;  but  I  doubt  not  the 
petard  will  blow  it  in  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  paper.  It  will  be  fixed  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  Lead  the  way,  Bill  Beeves, 
we’ve  no  time  to  lose.” 

Meanwhile  Farrell  had  returned  from  his 
survey  of  the  buildings  and  rejoined  his 
senior  officer,  whom  he  found  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Balph  Henderson,  an  old  en¬ 
gineer,  who  had  seen  service  in  his  youth 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  under  whose 
superintendence  the  petard  was  being 
lixed. 

“  I  have  examined  the  back  premises  all 
round,”  he  said.  “  I’m  afraid  we  can’t 
make  our  way  through  the  basement,  as  I 
had  hoped.  I  can’t  recollect  very  clearly 
which  way  I  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
second  passage,  but  there  is  no  opening  at 
all  there  now  to  be  found.  Some  secret 
door  has  been  closed,  which  is  as  well  con¬ 
cealed  as  this  one  here,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  hunt  it  out  now.  But  it’s  all  light 
nevertheless.  I  have  set  five  men  to 
watch  the  back  entrance,  so  that  they  can’t 


"They  found  themselves  In  the  grasp  of  Farrell  and  his  men." 
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great  thickness.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  in  vain  attempts  to  find  any 
hollow  part  in  it,  they  desisted,  and  again 
took  counsel  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

“  I  feel  sure  that  they  were  here,”  said 
Farrell — “here  only  a  short  time  ago. 
Perhaps  they  have  escaped  through  a  trap 
in  the  floor,  like  the  one  I  saw  opened,  but 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  one.  Any  way, 
however,  if  there  is  another  room  near 
this,  it  must  be  lighted  from  above  as  this 
is,  for  there  are  no  windows  in  any  of  the 
walls.  We  had  better,  therefore,  get  upon 
the  tiling,  and  explore  the  roof  the  whole 
way  round.” 

The  plan  seemed  feasible,  and  the 
order  was  immediately  given.  Bates, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  men,  made 
the  ascent,  which  was  easily  effected  by 
climbing  up  the  fragments  of  the  wall 
where  it  had  been  shattered  by  the  petard. 
The  men  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and 
presently  a  shout  was  heard  indicating 
that  the  window  had  been  found. 

“  Here  it  is,  sir,”  said  Henderson,  as 
Bates  with  one  or  two  of  the  men  came  up. 
“It  is  very  dark  down  there  always,  I 
expect,  and  the  light  is  failing  fast  now, 
but  I  fancied  I  could  see  several  figures  a 
minute  or  two  ago,  though  they  are  gone 
now,  and  there  were  certainly  voices.” 

“That’s  right,  then,  Henderson.  We 
must  make  our  way  through  here  and  get 
down  into  the  room.” 

“  Impossible  to  get  through  here,  sir  ; 
the  bars  are  set  so  thick  that  an  infant 
couldn’t  creep  through.” 

“Then  you  must  fix  another  petard. 
Send  your  men  for  the  materials.  You 
have  got  them  with  you,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  all  right.  I  will  send  for 
them.  I  suppose,”  he  added,  when  the 
men  had  departed  on  their  errand,  “we 


couldn’t  wrench  away  one  or  two  of  these 
bars,  could  we,  and  jump  down  without 
using  the  petard.  Tiiis  is  a  nasty  place 
among  all  this  old  rotten  work  for  fixing 
one.” 

“We  should  be  a  mark  for  their  pistols 
the  moment  we  touched  the  floor,”  said 
Bates;  “they  are  concealed,  I  feel  pretty 
sure,  in  that  dark  corner,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
hind  that  door.  I  know  something  of  one 
at  least  of  the  men  engaged  in  this,  and  he 
is  as  reckless  and  resolute  a  ruffian  as  is  to 
be  found.  No,  here  comes  the  petard,  fix 
it  without  loss  of  time.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  Come  up  here,”  he 
called  to  the  men  who  were  bringing  the 
powder  and  the  iron  pot,  “  here  on  to  this 
platform.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  please 
point  out  the  exact  spot  where  you  wish 
it  to  be  fastened.” 

Bates  moved  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  window-frame.  But  as  he  stepped  on 
it  the  whole  platform,  the  timbers  of 
which  had  been  rotting  away  for  forty 
years  past,  under  the  alternate  influences 
of  rain  and  heat,  suddenly  gave  way,  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  whole  party  into  the  room 
below.  Henderson  and  his  men  scrambled 
to  their  feet  again,  one  of  them  with  a 
broken  arm,  the  others  sorely  bruised  and 
shaken. 

But  Bates  neither  moved  nor  stirred. 
He  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  motionless  as 
the  beam  beside  him.  They  raised  him  in 
their  arms  and  endeavoured  to  restore  him 
from  the  faint  into  which  they  supposed 
he  had  fallen.  But  their  efforts  were 
wholly  vain.  The  massive  beam,  which 
had  formed  the  purline  of  the  roof,  had,  in 
its  fall,  struck  him  full  on  the  temple,  and 
life  had  been  extinguished  on  the  instant. 

Almost  at  the  same  minute  Farrell  and 
his  men  came  up,  with  He  Clifford  and  his 


three  schoolfellows  in  custody.  The 
moment  he  hoard  the  men  moving  about 
on  the  roof  above,  Corcoram  became  aware 
that  all  hope  of  concealment  in  the  house 
was  at  an  end,  and  they  must  escape,  if 
possible,  through  the  basement.  The  flag 
was  raised,  Hugh  let  down  through  it, 
the  others  following,  and  the  stone  was 
then  again  lowered  and  secured.  Four 
o’clock  having  now  arrived,  and  believing 
that  the  soldiers  were  all  busy  on  the  roof 
above,  Corcoram  ordered  the  secret  door 
to  be  opened,  and  the  whole  party  issued 
forth.  But  they  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  they  found  themselves  in  the  grasp 
of  Farrell  and  his  men.  Corcoram  and 
Beeves  offered  determined  resistance.  They 
cut  down  one  man  and  pistolled  two 
others,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape.  The  other  four  were  unarmed, 
and  offered  no  resistance. 

The  tidings  of  what  had  occurred  spread 
among  the  men  left  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  and  presently  reached  the  ears  of 
Captain  Horseford,  of  the  Boyal  Dragoons, 
who  had  just  passed  through  Peneshurst, 
with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  army,  on  his  way  to  Breed’s 
Farm,  where  the  Duke  was  to  be  lodged 
for  the  night.  He  halted  for  the  moment, 
and  sent  in  a  message  requiring  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  officer  in  command.  Farrell, 
made  his  appearance,  and  briefly  detailed 
what  had  occurred.  Captain  Horseford 
then  gave  orders  that  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  conveyed  for  the  night  to  Penes¬ 
hurst  Gaol,  and  on  the  following  morning 
brought  up  to  Breed’s  Farm,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  by  whom  De  Clifford’s 
fate,  at  all  events,  would  then  be  de¬ 
termined. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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The  doctor  had  not  lost  any  time.  Tents 
had  been  set  up,  and  men  were  busy 
raising  sheds  of  rough  stone  which  were  to 
be  roofed  over  with  poles.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  had  had  men  toiling  away  in  open¬ 
ing  up  a  rift  that  promised  to  yield  silver 
pretty  bounteously,  for  the  ancient  mine 
seemed  hardly  a  likely  place  now,  being 
dangerous,  and  the  principal  parts  that 
were  easy  of  access  apparently  were  pretty 
well  worked  out. 

This  was  something  of  a  disappointment, 
but  a  trifling  one,  for  the  mountain  teemed 
with0  silver,  and  then  there  was  the  canon 
to  explore. 

This  the  doctor  proposed  to  examine  on 
the  day  following  Bart’s  return,  for  the 
services  of  the  chief  would  be  required  to 
find  a  way  down,  unless  the  descent  was  to 
be  made  by  ropes. 

The  Beaver  and  his  interpreter  were 
brought  to  the  doctor’s  tent,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  being  explained,  the  Indian  smiled  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  show  them  at 
once  ;  so,  a  few  preparations  having  been 
made,  and  some  provisions  packed  in  case 
the  journey  should  prove  long,  Bart, 
the  doctor,  Joses,  and  the  interpreter 


started,  leaving  the  Beaver  in  front  to  lead 
the  way. 

He  started  off  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
canon,  as  it  seemed  to  Bart,  and  made  for 
a  patch  of  good-sized  trees  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  mountain,  and  upon  reach¬ 
ing  this  they  found  that  the  great  river 
chasm  had  curved  round,  so  that  it  was 
not  above  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  Bart 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  it  would  not 
prove  to  be  so  precipitous  there. 

The  Beaver,  seeing  his  eagerness,  smiled 
and  nodded,  and  thrusting  the  bushes 
aside,  he  entered  the  patch  of  dense  forest, 
which  was  apparently  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  running  with  a  breadth  of  half  that 
distance  along  the  edge  of  the  canon. 

The  interpreter  followed,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  to  say  that  no 
progress  could  be  made  in  that  direction, 
so  they  re-entered  the  forest  some  fifty 
yards  lower,  and  where  it  looked  less  pro¬ 
mising  than  before. 

The  chief,  however,  seemed  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and,  drawing  his  knife,  he  hacked 
and  chopped  at  the  projecting  vines  and 
thorns  so  as  to  clear  a  way  for  those  who 
followed;  till,  after  winding  in  and  out 


for  some  time,  he  came  at  length  to  what 
seemed  little  more  than  a  crack  in  the 
ground  about  a  yard  wide,  and  pretty  well 
choked  up  with  various  kinds  of  growth. 

At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  impossible- 
for  any  one  to  descend  into  this  rift,  but 
the  interpreter  showed  them  that  it  was 
possible  by  leaping  down,  and  directly 
after  there  was  a  loud,  rattling  noise,  and 
an  extremely  large  rattlesnake  glided  out 
of  the  rift  on  to  the  level  ground.  It  was 
making  its  escape,  when  a  sharp  blow  from 
the  chief’s  knife  divided  it  nearly  in  two, 
and  he  finished  his  task  by  crushing  its 
head  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 

“  We  must  be  on  the  look-out,  Bart,” 
said  the  doctor,  “if  these  reptiles  are  in 
any  quantity;  ”  and  as  the  Beaver  leaped; 
down  he  followed,  then  came  Bart,  and 
Joses  closed  up  the  rear. 

“  I  shall  get  all  the  sarpents,”  he  grum¬ 
bled.  “  You  people  will  disturb  them  all, 
and  they’ll  do  their  stinging  upon  me.” 

Then  the  descent  became  so  toilsome 
that  conversation  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crackling  of  twigs,  the 
breaking  off  of  branches,  and  the  sharp, 
rustling  noise  that  followed  as  the 
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‘travellers  forced  their  way  through  the 
.hushes. 

This  lasted  for  about  fifty  yards,  and 
Then  the  descent  bacaine  very  rapid,  and 
the  trees  larger  and  less  crowded  together. 
The  rift  widened,  too,  at  times,  but  only 
to  contract  again;  and  then  its  sides  so 
nearly  approached  that  their  path  became 
terribly  obscure,  and  without  so  energetic 
a  guide  as  they  possessed  it  would  have 
required  a  stout-hearted  man  to  proceed. 

Every  here  and  there  they  had  to  slide 
down  the  rock  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet ; 
then  there  would  be  a  careful  picking  of 
the  way  over  some  rugged  stones,  and 
then  another  slide  down  for  a  while. 

Once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
como  to  a  full  stop,  the  rift  being  closed 
rrp  by  fallen  masses  of  earth  and  stones; 
but  the  Beaver  mounted  these  boldly,  as 
if  he  knew  of  their  existence,  and  lowered 
himself  gently  down  the  other  side, 
waiting  to  help  the  doctor,  for  Bart 
laughingly  declined,  preferring  as  he  did 
to  leap  from  stone  to  stone,  and  swing 
himself  over  cracks  that  seemed  almost 
•impassable. 

“This  is  Nature’s  work,  Bart,”  the 
doctor  said,  as  he  paused  to  wipe  his 
streaming  face.  “No  former  inhabitants 
ever  made  this.  It  is  an  earthquake  split, 
I  should  say.” 

“But  it  might  be  easily  made  into  a 
.good  path,  sir,”  replied  Bart. 

“  It  might  be  made,  Bart,  but  not 
easily,  and  it  would  require  a  great  deal 
•of  engineering  to  do  it.  How  dark  it 
-grows !  You  see,  nothing  hardly  can 
grow  down  here  except  these  mosses  and 
little  fungi.” 

“  Is  it  much  farther,  sir  ?  ”  cried  Bart. 

“  What !  are  you  tired,  my  lad  ?  ” 

“No,  sir;  not  I.  Only  it  seems  as  if 
we  must  be  near  the  bottom  of  the 
canon.” 

“No,  not  yet,”  said  the  Beaver  in  good 
English,  and  both  the  doctor  and  Bart 
smiled,  while  the  chief  seemed  pleased  at 
his  advance  in  the  English  tongue  being 
noticed.  “Long  down — long  down,”  he 
said  in  continuation. 

“  The  Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth  tells  the 
English  chief  and  the  little  boy  English 
chief  that  it  is  far  yet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
way  to  the  rushing  river  of  the  mountain,” 
said  the  interpreter,  and  the  chief  frowned 
at  him  angrily,  while  Bart  felt  as  if  he 
should  like  to  kick  him  for  calling  him  a 
“little  boy  English  chief;”  but  the 
stoical  Indian  calmly  and  indifferently 
allowed  the  angry  looks  he  received  to 
pass,  and  followed  the  party  down  as  they 
laboriously  stepped  from  stone  to  stone. 

“  There’s  a  pretty  good  flush  o’  water 
here  in  rainy  times,  master,”  shouted 
Joses.  “See  how  all  the  earth  has  been 
washed  out.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  you 
found  gold  here.” 

“I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that, 
Joses,”  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  proceeded 
to  examine  the  crevices  of  the  rock  over 
which  he  was  walking  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  gloom  and  obscurity  of  the  place, 
anrl  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy,  “  Here  it  is  !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
holding  up  two  or  three  rounded  nodules 
of  metal.  “No;  I  am  wrong,”  ho  said. 
“  This  light  deceives  me  ;  it  is  silver.” 

To  his  surprise  the  Beaver  took  them 
from  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  contempt, 
end  threw  the  pieces  away,  though  they 
would  have  purchased  him  a  new  blanket 
or  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition  at 
Lerisco  or  any  other  southern  town. 

“  Wait,-”  he  said,  airing  his  English 


once  more.  “Plenty!  plenty!”  and  he 
pointed  down  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
narrow  crevice  or  crack  in  the  rock  along 
which  they  were  passing. 

“  Go  on,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  and  once 
more  they  continued  their  descent,  which 
grew  more  difficult  moment  by  moment, 
and  more  dark  and  wild  and  strange. 

For  now  the  rock  towered  up  on  either 
side  to  a  tremendous  height,  and  the  day¬ 
light  only  appeared  as  a  narrow  streak  of 
sky,  dappled  with  dark  spots  where  the 
trees  hung  over  the  rift.  Then  the  sky 
was  shut  out  altogether,  and  they  went  on 
with  their  descent  in  the  midst  of  a  curious 
gloom  that  reminded  Bart  of  the  hour  just 
when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  in  the  morning  sky. 

This  went  on  for  what  seemed  to  be  some 
time,  the  descent  growing  steeper  and 
more  difficult ;  but  at  last  there  came  a  1 
pleasant  rushing  sound,  which  Bart  knew 
must  be  that  of  the  river.  Then  there  was 
the  loud  song  of  a  bird,  which  floated  up 
from  far  below,  and  then  all  at  once  a  pale 
light  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  rocks, 
which  were  now  so  near  together  that  the 
sides  in  places  nearly  touched  above  their 
heads. 

Five  minutes’  more  arduous  descent,  and 
there  was  glistening  wet  moss  on  the  rock, 
and  the  light  was  stronger,  while  the  next 
minute  the  pure,  clear  light  of  day  flashed 
up  from  an  opening  that  seemed  almost  at 
their  feet — an  opening  that  was  almost 
carpeted  with  verdant  green,  upon  which, 
after  dropping  from  a  rock  some  ten  feet 
high,  they  stood,  pausing  beneath  an  arch 
of  interweaving  boughs  that  almost  hid 
the  entrance  to  the  rift,  and  there  they 
stood,  almost  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

For  the  bottom  of  the  canon  had  been 
reached,  and  its  mighty  verdure-decked 
rocky  walls  rose  up  sheer  above  their  heads, 
appearing  to  narrow  towards  the  top, 
though  this  was  an  optical  delusion.  All 
was  bright  and  glorious  in  the  sunshine. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  were  of  a  vivid  green, 
the  grass  was  brilliant  with  flowers  ;  and 
running  in  serpentine  waves  through  the 
middle  of  the  lovely  prairie  that  softly 
sloped  down  to  it  on  either  side,  and  whose 
sedges  and  clumps  of  trees  dipped  their 
tips  in  its  sparkling  waters,  was  the  river, 
dancing  and  foaming  here  over  its  rocky 
bed,  there  swirling  round  and  forming  deep 
pools,  while  in  its  clear  waters,  as  they, 
!  approached,  Bart  could  see  the  glancing 
scales  of  innumerable  fish  on  its  sun-illu¬ 
mined  shallows. 

Hot  and  weary  with  their  descent,  the 
first  act  of  all  present  was  to  dip  their  cups 
into  the  pure  clear  water,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  their  feverish  thirst  was  allayed,  the 
doctor  proceeded  to  test  the  sand  of  the 
river  to  see  if  it  contained  gold,  while  Bart, 
after  wondering  why  a  man  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  silver  mine  of  immense  wealth 
could  not  be  satisfied,  went  wandering  off 
along  the  edge  of  the  river,  longing  for 
some  means  of  capturing  the  fish,  whose 
silver  scales  flashed  in  the  sunshine  when¬ 
ever  they  glided  sidewise  over  some  shallow 
ridge  of  yellow  sand  that  would  not  allow 
of  their  swimming  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sometimes  he  was  able  to  leap  from  rock 
to  rock  that  stood  out  of  the  river  bed, 
and  formed  a  series  of  barriers,  around 
which  the  swift  stream  fretted  and  boiled, 
rushing  between  them  in  a  scries  of  cas¬ 
cades;  and  wherever  one  of  these  masses 
of  water- worn  stone  lay  in  the  midst  of 
the  rapid  stream,  Bart  found  that  there 
was  always  a  deep,  still,  transparent  pool 


behind ;  and  he  had  only  to  approach 
softly,  and  beDd  down  or  lie  upon  his 
chest,  with  iris  head  beyond  the  edge,  to 
see  that  this  pool  was  the  home  of  some 
splendid  fish,  a  very  tyrant  ready  to  pounce 
upon  everything  that  was  swept  into  the 
still  water. 

“  I  wish  we  were  not  bothering  about 
gold  and  silver,”  thought  Bart,  as  after 
feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  fish  he  turned 
to  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the  drooping 
trees,  and  spire-shaped  pines  that  grew  as 
regular  in  shape  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  the  same  mould ;  while,  above  all,  the 
gloriously  coloured  walls  of  the  canon  ex¬ 
cited  his  wonder,  and  made  him  long  to 
scale  them,  climbing  into  the  many  appa¬ 
rently  inaccessible  places,  and  hunting  for 
fruit  and  flower  and  bird. 

Bart  had  rambled  down  the  river  so  rapt 
!  in  the  beauties  around  him  that  he  forgot 
all  about  the  doctor  and  his  search  for  the 
precious  metals.  All  at  once,  as  he  was 
seated  out  upon  a  mass  of  stone  by  the 
river  side,  it  struck  him  that,  though  he 
had  watched  the  fish  a  good  deal,  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  wade  across  a  shallow 
to  where  a  reef  of  rocks  stood  out  of  the 
water,  so  placed  that  as  soon  as  he  reached 
them  he  could  leap  from  one  to  tbe  other 
and  settle  himself  down  almost  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  river,  and  when  there  he  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  his  chance  and  see  if  he 
could  not  shoot  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
trout  for  their  meal  that  night. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than 
Bart  proceeded  to  put  it  iu  execution. 

He  waded  the  shallow  pretty  easily, 
though  he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  feet  sank  down  into 
the  soft  sand,  which  seemed  to  let  them  in 
right  up  to  the  knees  at  once,  and  then  to 
close  so  tightly  round  them  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
thrusting  his  legs  into  leaden  boots.  How¬ 
ever,  he  dragged  them  out,  reached  the 
first  rock  of  the  barrier  or  reef,  and  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  enjoying  the  "beauty  of 
the  scene,  while  the  stream  rushed  by  on 
either  side  with  tremendous  force. 

The  next  stone  was  a  good  five  feet 
away,  with  a  deep  glassy  flood  rushing 
around.  Bart  leaped  over  it,  landed 
safely,  and  found  the  next  rock  quite  six 
feet  distant,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than 
the  one  he  was  upon. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  to  think 
what  would  be  the  consequences  if  he  did 
not  reach  this  stone,  and  judged  that  it 
meant  a  good  ducking  and  a  bit  of  a  swim 
to  one  of  the  shallows  below. 

“  But  I  should  get  my  rifle  and  cart¬ 
ridges  wet,”  he  said  aloud,  “  and  that 
would  never  do.  Shall  I  ?  Shan’t  I  ?  ” 

Bart’s  answer  was  to  gather  himself  up 
and  leap,  with  the  result  that  he  just 
reached  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  forward  managed  to  hold  on, 
and  then  scramble  up  in  safety. 

Going  back ’s  easy'  enough,  thought  Bart, 
as  he  prepared  to  bound  to  the  next  rock, 
a  long  mass,  like  the  back  of  some  mon¬ 
strous  alligator,  just  rising  above  the  flood. 
Along  this  he  walked  seven  or  eight  yards, 
jumped  from  block  to  block  of  a  dozen 
more  rugged  pieces,  and  then  bounded 
upon  a  rough  semicircular  piece  that  ended 
the  ridge  like  a  bastion,  beyond  which  tin; 
water  ran  deep  and  swift,  with  many  an 
eddy  and  mighty  curl. 

“This  is  grand!”  cried  Bart,  whose 
eyes  flashed  with  pleasure ;  and  settling 
himself  down  in  a  comfortable  position,  he 
laid  his  rifle  across  his  knees  with  tbe  in¬ 
tention  of  watching  the  fish  in  a  shallow 
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j  list  above  him,  but  only  to  forget  all  about 
them  directly  after,  as  he  sat  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  scene,  and  wished  that  his 
sisterly  companion  Maude  were  there  to 
see  how  wonderfully  grand  their  mother 
Nature  could  be. 

“If  there  were  no  Indians,”  thought 
Bart,  “  and  a  good  large  town  close  by, 


what  a  lovely  ydace  this  would  be  for  a 
house.  I  could  find  a  splendid  spot ;  and 
then  one  could  hunt  on  the  plains,  and 
shoot  and  fish,  and  the  doctor  could  find 
silver  and  gold,  and  —  good  gracious  ! 
What’s  that  ?” 

(To  be  continued.) 


ISOBEL  YACHT  CLUBS, 

AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 


ITIkom  time  to  time  the  subjects  of  model  yacht 
building  and  sailing  have  been  discussed 
by  experts  in  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper — witness 
the  articles  by  Mr.  Ashworth  in  the  second 
Yoluinc,  those  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  that  by  Mr.  Biddle  in  the  fifth,  in 
which  lie  described  the  coloured  plate  of  the 
different  rigs  presented  to  our  readers  last  Sep¬ 
tember — but  we  have  said  but  little  of  the 
organisation  of  the  clubs  and  their  customary 
racing  rules.  Judging  from  our  Correspondence, 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  is  taken  in  this 
branch  of  the  sport,  and  we  here  append  a  few 
notes  concerning  it  instead  of  giving  the  in¬ 
formation  piecemeal  in  our  replies  on  the  back 
page. 

Model  yacht  clubs,  then,  are  generally  man¬ 
aged  by  commodores,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
chosen  frSm  amongst  the  members.  The  rules 
in  vogue  begin  with  the  statement  of  the  name  of 
the  club,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  formed, 
the  “object”  being  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  model  yacht  building  and  sail¬ 
ing.  The  models  are  understood  to  be  such  as 
would  prove  seaworthy  and  practical  if  enlarged 
to  any  scale  ;  for  a  little  boat  of  peculiar  shape 
suitable  for  a  peculiar  wind  on  a  peculiar  water 
may  be  an  amusing  toy,  but  is  certainly  not  a 
model  yacht. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  stated  in  due 
form,  there  follow  the  particulars  of  admission 
— generally  by  proposal  and  seconding,  and 
ballot,  with  so  many  blackballs  to  exclude — and 
then  come  the  amounts  of  entrance  fee  and  sub¬ 
scription,  ranging  from  half-crowns  to  guineas. 

A  clause  as  to  payment  within  a  certain  time 
after  election  is  sometimes  added,  and  also  one 
forbidding  the  newly-elected  to  vote  until  all 
subscriptions  are  paid.  The  rule  giving  power 
to  the  club  to  rid  themselves  of  an  obnoxious  or 
defaulting  member  comes  next,  and  then  follows 
that  relating  to  the  election  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  officers  and  committee — if  committee 
there  be.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  the 
officials  be  too  numerous  ;  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  are  the 
managers  the  worse  is  the  management.  Should 
it  he  required  to  do  any  honour  to  any  powerful 
friend  of  the  club,  it  is  far  better  to  make  him  a 
patron  or  an  honorary  something  than  one  of  a 
committee  whose  meetings  he  will  attend  only 
occasionally.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  is  to  ‘ 
agree  with  everybody  all  round,  his  presence 
can  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  if  he  is  always  to 
find  himself  in  a  minority  of  one  he  had  far 
better  stay  away. 

The  officers  are  usually  elected  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  club  held  on  some  fixed  day,  and 
have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  ranks 
•occurring  during  the  year.  This  is  stated  in  the. 
rules,  and  the  dates  of  the  monthly  meetings 
are  also  fixed,  in  which  entries  for  coming 
matches  can  he  made  in  the  event  of  post-entries 
not  being  allowed.  The  necessary  number  of 
members  to  be  present  for  an)--  business  to  be 
done — the  quorum  rule,  in  fact — comes  next. 

At  all  meetings  the  senior  flag-officer  present 
•should  take  the  chair,  and  there  is  a  proviso  for 
this  in  most  rules,  and  also  one  for  an  ordinary 
member  to  preside  in  the  event  of  all  the  flag- 
•officers  being  absent.  The  secretary  is  enjoined 
by  a  subsequent  rule  to  keep  a  correct  minute- 
book  for  all  that  passes,  and  a  match-book  re-  ( 
•cording  the  result  of  the  races  in  tabulated  form,  j 
and  these  have  to  be  presented  for  signature  by  j 


the  chairman  at  each  meeting.  The  treasurer 
also  has  to  keep  proper  accounts,  and  to  submit 
them  to  audit  on  fixed  occasions  ;  and  in  some 
codes  directions  are  given  as  to  how  the  funds 
are  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  prizes  apportioned  ; 
and  this,  with  the  “dissolving  rule” — the  one 
that  gives  power  to  wind  up  the  club — generally 
ends  the  primary  list. 

The  sailing  regulations  which  accompany 
these  are  necessarily  somewhat  detailed.  The 
system  of  measurement  is  first  laid  down,  the 
simplest  being  “over  all,”  as  adopted  b}r  the 
Clapham  club,  where  the  boat  has  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  two  uprights  placed  so  many  inches  apart. 
Other  clubs,  such  as  the  Kingston,  count  “  over¬ 
all,  ”  and  give  a  maximum  load  water-line — in 
other  words,  limit  the  counter ;  others  achieve 
the  same  result  by  taking  load-line  only  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  counter  ;  others  take  load-line  only  ; 
others,  like  the  Newton-Stewart,  take  keel  mea¬ 
surement  ;  others,  like  the  Glasgow,  measure 
up  under  the  old  tonnage  rule  of  1JB(L.W.L. 
— B)  -f  94  ;  others,  like  the  Liverpool,  under  the 
more  modern  formula  of  (L+B)2  -f  1730,  in 
each  of  which  latter  instances  inches,  or  frac¬ 
tional  parts  of  them,  are  reckoned  as  feet.  After 
the  measurement  law  comes  that  of  the  rigs, 
which  are  generally  left  optional,  though  some 
clubs  insist  on  more  than  one  mast  in  boats  over 
a  certain  size. 

Next  in  order  come  the  sailing  regulations 
proper,  in  which  in  separate  paragraphs  are 
stated  the  ways  in  which  the  boats  are  to  be 
raced  and  the  decisions  arrived  at,  the  course 
being  first  dealt  with.  Some  clubs  always  sail 
the  same  course.  On  the  Serpentine  the  races 
are  run  from  the  south  side  to  the  north  side 
and  back  between  certain  boundaries,  the  boats 
not  fetching  having  to  tack  into  bounds.  On 
the  Bound  Pond  tne  course  is  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  obelisk  and  the  palace 
ends.  In  Victoria  Park  the  course  is  down  the 
pond  from  the  boathouses  and  back  agaiu.  At 
Clapham  the  course  is  up  and  down  the  long 
way  of  the  pond,  starting  from  the  rookery  end. 
At  Belfast,  too,  the  courses  are  fixed,  whetliei 
on  the  Lough  or  on  the  pond  in  Ormean  Park  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  Hull  or  Glasgow, 
where  the  courses  are  shifted  to  suit  the  wind, 
preference  being  generally  given  to  one  that 
ensures  a  long  beat  to  windward.  The  Scotch 
clubs,  having  free  choice  of  water,  are  always 
sure  of  a  race  under  such  conditions,  but  at 
Victoria  Park,  where  the  boats  are  only  built 
for  a  beat  and  a  run,  the  racing  is  simply  post¬ 
poned  until  the  coming  of  a  suitable  wind,  and 
on  Belfast  Lough  no  racing  can  take  place  unless 
the  wind  is  abeam.  Aluue  of  the  clubs,  the 
Serpentine,  Kensington,  and  Clapham  have 
fixed  courses,  run  their  races  on  fixed  days 
without  postponement,  and  take  the  weather  as 
it  comes. 


(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


ANOTHER  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 

J.  G.  writes  from  Old  Aberdeen  In  looking  over 
a  volumo  of  your  valuable  paper  I  came  across  ail 
article  on  the  Perpetual  Calendar”  (in  Yol.  iv  ,  No. 
157,  in  part  for  February,  1882),  and  as  I  had  just 
lately  made  one  on  something  the  same  lines,  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  see  it.  My  chief  aim  was 
compactness,  as  I  wanted  it  to  be  small  enough  to  be 
engraved  in  a  watch. 

To  find  the  Dominical  letter  for  the  year  take  the 
date,  say  1884.  Divide  the  centuries  by  4,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  2,  look  in  the  top  line  for  file  number  2.  Then 
tile  Dominical  letter  is  in  the  column  under  it.  (See 
Table.) 
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Next  take  the  rest  of  the  date  84.  Find  in  one  of 
the  columns  on  each  side  of  the  Dominical  letters  a 
number  near  84,  and  from  it  count  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards,  as  if  the  numbers  (not  counting  the  spaces  with 
a  dash  in  them)  were  in  continuous  order,  till  you 
come  to  where  84  would  be.  If  you  take  82  you  would 
count  55  as  83,  00  as  84  ;  if  you  took  87,  58  would  be 
counted  88,  29  85,  and  00  84.  Then  having  found  84, 
ilook  aloDg  the  line,  and  you  will  find  E  in  the  column 
under  2.  so  E  is  the  Dominical  letter. 

Next  look  for  the  month,  find  E  in  the  line  opposite 
it.  Then  the  week  days  in  the  column  under  E  are 
opposite  the  right  days  of  the  month. 

The  Dominical  letter,  and  even  the  column  of  week 
days  for  the  month,  are  easily  remembered. 

The  last  part  of  my  table  is  almost  the  same  as 
yours,  though  in  a  different  form.  But  my  first  two 
months  of  leap  year  are  on  a  different  plan,  to  save  the 
necessity  of  two  Dominical  letters.  And  my  months 
ai'e  arranged  so  that  all  with  the  same  Dominical 
letter  should  be  together. 

And  lastly,  as  a  help  to  eyesight,  I  have,  put  lines 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  the  fifth  and  sixtli 
lines,  wherever  there  are  seven  together. 

If  clearness  is  needed  the  years  of  the  century  might 
be  written  in  full.  (See  second  Table.) 
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(Eoutsponkncc. 


H.  W.  WARD.  —You  can  get  wood-carving  tools  at 
almost  any  tool-shop.  Try  Buck,  of  Iiolborn  Via¬ 
duct  or  Tottenham  Court  Road  ;  Melhuish,  of  Better 
Lane ;  Churchill,  of  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  or  any 
ethers  in  your  neighbourhood. 


Yacht. — “Model  Yacht  Building 
and  Sailing,"  by  T.  E.  Biddle, 
costs  four  shillings,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Wilson's  Nautical 
Warehouse  in  the  Minories. 

A  Would -be  Member. —The 


Heavenly  twins.  —  l.  A 
whale  is  not  a  fish.  2. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the 
sea-serpent  should  not  ex¬ 
ist.  The  only  thing  is  that  you  have  got  to  prove  that 
it  does.  It  is  indeed  very  likely  that  there  are  mon¬ 
sters  in  the  deep  with  which  we  are  not  yet  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  please  point  them  out  1  There  is  a 
chance  for  both  of  you,  0  Gemini  1 


M.  B.— You  had  far  better  stick  to  your  farming,  and 
spend  your  leisure  time  in  reading  as  much  as  you 
can  about  one  of  the  colonies  to  which  you  can 
emigrate  as  soon  as  you  are  able. 


A.  A.  SCOTT  Skirving.—  The  animals  do  not  come  from 
the  hair  itself,  but  from  the  ova  which  are  hidden  in 
the  dirt  which,  clean  it  as  you  will,  is  sure  to  remain 
on  it.  See  Cobbold's  work  on  the  Entozoa. 


G.  B.— Shells  are  either  cut  in  a  lathe  or  ground  on  a 
wheel. 

Ponax.— The  subject  is  really  a  medical  one,  and  for 
it  you  should  consult  a  doctor.  There  are  many 
hooks  on  corpulency ;  oue,  a  cheap  pamphlet  by 
Banting,  obtainable  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Pall  Mall, 
would  give  you  a  great  many  useful  hints.  Meat  is 
not  necessarily  fattening,  but  tea,  if  taken  too  fre¬ 
quently,  will  be  apt  to  ruin  your  digestion. 


,T.  s.  F.,  Sherbet,  and  Others.— Pour  forty  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon  on  to  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  and  having  mixed  it  well  in,  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  tartaric  acid  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  mix  again.  Keep  on  mixing 
until  you  are  tired,  for  the  more  you  mix  the  better 
your  sherbet  will  fizz. 


Monsieur  Chose.— 1.  There  is  no  triangle  in  which  a 
circle  cannot  be  constructed  so  as  to  touch  each 
of  its  sides.  You  are  not  obliged  to  put  the  centre 
of  the  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle.  2.  Any 
treatise  on  conic  sections  will  tell  you  about  the 
parabola.  3.  Any  fish  the  birds  can  catch. 


T.  II.  Moppett.— You  can  get  photographs  of  almost 
every  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  from  Spooner,  of 
the  Strand  ;  Marion,  of  Soho  Square  ;  or  Mansell,  of 
Oxford  Street. 


Don  Key.— The  letterer's  scale  for  sign-painting  is  as 
follows.  Supposing  the  height  of  the  capital  letters 
to  be  ten  inches,  then  the  widths  of  B.  F,  and  P  will 
be  ten  inches,  of  A  C  D  E  G  H  Iv  N  0  Q  It  T  V  X  and 
Y  eleven  inches,  of  I  five  inches,  of  J  eight  inches,  of 
S  and  L  nine  inches,  of  M  and  W  seventeen  inches, 
and  of  Z  and  &  twelve  inches.  If  the  lower-case 
letters  are  thirteen  inches  high,  then  a  b  d  k  p  q  x 
and  z  will  be  fifteen  inches  wide,  c  e  o  and  s  fourteen 
inches,  f  i  j  1  and  t  six  inches,  g  li  n  and  u  sixteen 
inches,  m  twenty-six  inches,  r  v  and  y  twelve  inches, 
and  w  twenty  inches. 


fewer  things  a  paper  has 
connected  with  It  the  better 
for  all.  Your  Idea  of  a  field 
club  is  very  well  worked 
out,  but  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  before.  Why  not 
start  it  among  your  friends  ? 
You  would  get  on  with  it 
in  your  district  just  as  well 
as  if  you  held  a  certificate 
or  badge  from  us.  Find  out  the  leading  local 
naturalists  and  science  teachers.  Explain  to 
them  your  plans,  and  they  will  help  you. 


Geo.  E.  Dixon.— We  have  never  met  with  the  sam¬ 
phire  below  what  seemed  to  be  high-water  mark,  and 
we  have  always  found  it  noticed  in  botanical  works, 
etc.,  as  growing  just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves  at 
their  highest  pitch.  However,  we  are  much  obliged 
for  your  letter,  and  gladly  publish  the  fact  that 
samphire  has  been  collected  “on  the  sand  on  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  within  an  hour  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  was  feeding  round  about  while  it  was 
gathered  floated  dead  on  the  incoming  tide,  and 
many  feet  of  water  covered  the  samphire."  You  do 
not  say  if  this  was  the  only  time  you  saw  the  sam¬ 
phire  so  covered,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  sheep 
being  drowned  it  would  seem  as  though  the  inroad 
were  unexpected. 

C.  G.  II.  F. — 1.  Steep  the  isinglass  in  water  till  it  has 
swollen  considerably,  and  then  mix  it  with  brandy. 
You  can  buy  isinglass  from  any  druggist  and  most 
grocers.  You  will  find  the  brandy  makes  the  cast 
from  the  coin  much  harder.  2.  It  is  a  custom  at 
present,  not  a  rule.  Why  not  buy  the  new  code  of 
Lawn  Tennis  Rules.  You  can  get  them  at  any  place 
where  they  sell  the  materials. 

Victorians. — The  Achilles  mounts  16  guns,  measures 
9,820  tons,  and  is  of  5,720  horse-power  ;  the  Agin- 
court  mounts  17  guns,  measures  10,690  tons,  and  is  of 
6,870  horse-power ;  the  Alexandra  mounts  12  guns, 
measures  9,490  tons,  and  is  of  8,610  horse-power ;  the 
Hercules  mounts  14  guns,  measures  8,680  tons,  and  i3 
of  6,750  horse  power;  the  Inflexible  mounts  4  guns, 
measures  11,880  tons,  and  is  of  8,010  horse-power  ; 
the  Invincible  mounts  14  guns,  measures  6,010  tons, 
and  is  of  4,830  horse-power ;  the  Minotaur  mounts  17 
guns,  measures  10,090  tons,  and  is  of  6,700  horse¬ 
power  ;  the  Monarch  mounts  7  guns,  measures  8,320 
tons,  and  is  of  7,840  horse-power  ;  the  Northumber¬ 
land  mounts  27  guns,  measures  10,780  tons,  and  is  of 
6,560  horse-power  ;  the  Sultan  mounts  12  guns,  mea¬ 
sures  9,290  tons,  and  is  of  7,720  horse-power ;  the 
Superb  mounts  16  guns,  measures  9,170  tons,  and  is 
of  6,580  horse-power  ;  and  the  Temeraire  mounts  s 
guns,  measures  8,540  tons,  and  is  of  7,520  horse¬ 
power. 

Australia.— Queensland  has  the  warmest  climate  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  date  of  departure 
makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  others.  The 
average  cost  of  a  passage  to  Melbourne  by  sailing 
vessel  is  £45  for  cabin  passengers,  £25  for  second 
cabin,  £20  for  intermediate,  and  £18  for  steerage. 
The  accommodation  varies  so  much  that  we  cannot 
enter  into  particulars  here.  The  fares  include  all 
provisions  except  drinkables.  Steerage  passengers 
have  to  find  their  own  bedding  and  mess  utensils. 

C.  S.  Curtis.— Buy  a  shilling  manual  of  electricity, 
and  build  your  machine  according  to  the  diagrams 
therein  given.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell 
you  where  you  are  wrong  unless  you  show,  the 
machine. 

T.  O'Farrell.— Surely  you  must  see  that  any  well- 
regulated  State  can  only  employ  as  public  servants 
those  who  are  sound  in  sense  and  limb.  If  you  were 
to  look  at  these  matters  from  a  taxpayer’s  point  of 
view  instead  of  that  of  a  Civil  Service  candidate,  you 
would  appreciate  the  reason  why  the  maimed,  tlio 
deaf,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  stand  little  chance  of 
earning  the  nation’s  money.  Your  country  wants 
for  her  servants  her  best  men.  It  may  suit  your 
selfish  purpose  to  “  dodge  the  doctor,”  but  please  to 
remember  that  you  thereby  commit  a  fraud  on  those 
who  are  taxed  to  pay  you  your  wages. 

Hurly  Burly.— You  are  not  now  eligible  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  clerkship,  and  you  are  too  old  to  enter  the 
Britannia.  You  must  be  under  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

J.  K.— We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  guard  at  Fort  Eng¬ 
land  not  having  a  pipe  or  a  lucifer-match  amongst 
them,  but  we  don't  think  you  will  have  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  K  crusade.  It  affords  such  scope  to  the 
scoffer  to  read,  “  During  the  day  a  komrade  kameby 
and  asked  each  one  separately  for  a  match.  He 
went  away  disappointed.  On  enkwiry  it  turned  out 
that  not  one  of  us  used  tobako,  and  so  did  not  karry 
lusifers."  “Bekause  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  C”  is 
but  a  poor  reason.  You  will  never  put  back  the 
hand  of  the  clock  ! 

A.  S.  Gough.— 1.  If  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  sta¬ 
tistics,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  sailor's  trade  is  the  safest 
of  all  trades.  The  death  rate  of  carpenters,  brick¬ 
layers,  and  all  mechanics  and  labourers,  is  over  the 
twelve  per  thousand,  of  sailors  it  is  under  (he  twelve. 
Only  three  and  a  half  out  of  every  thousand  sailors 
lose  their  lives  through  shipwrecks,  or  collisions,  or 
accidents  of  any  sort.  2.  Of  railway  servants  twelve 
out  of  every  thousand  are  either  killed  or  injured. 
To  travel  by  mail  train  is  twice  as  dangerous  as  to 
travel  by  mail  steamer.  The  “  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  have  very  good  reason 
to  think  little  of  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  The  dan¬ 
gers  are  met  with  not  on  the  largo  ocean-going  ships, 
but  on  the  fishing-boats  and  small  craft. 


G—  Friend.— Your  position  varies  with  regard  to 
every  drop  of  rain  that  is  falling,  and  as  the  colour 
of  the  bow  depends  on  the  angle  made  by  the  sun's 
ray  as  it  strikes  each  individual  drop,  it  is  only  in 
certain  drops  that  the  angle  will  be  such  as  to  show 
the  colour  to  you. 

J  A, Spar. — 1 .  You  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  from  an 
instruction  book  at  any  age,  but  whether  you  play  it 
artistically  or  not  is  another  matter.  2.  Walk  as 
much  as  you  can,  row  when  you  have  a  chance,  and 
use  your  dumb-bells  every  morning. 


Civil  Service.—  There  is  no  examination  for  the  post 
of  Home  Secretary,  etc.  The  position  is  not  open  to 
public  competition — at  any  rate  by  way  of  Cannon 
Row.  You  can  get  all  information  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  on  application  at  their  offices, 
but  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  for  you  to  think  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  service  without  passing  an  examination. 

J.  R.  H.— I.  A  good  tricycle  will  cost  you  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  guineas.  2.  The  stamp  is  an  Austrian  one. 
3.  The  emblem  of  the  United  States  is  the  so-called 
Washington  eagle.  ^ 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

If  the  mysterious-looking  engraving  on  page  367  is 
held  obliquely  and  carefully  scanned,  the  following 
lines  will  be  made  out : — 

“  Why  do  we  dread  to-morrow, 

And  so  destroy  to-day  ? 

For  if  we  borrow  trouble. 

We  surely  have  to  pay."' 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's,"  “My  Friend  Smith,”  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXVI. — AN  EXPLOSION  OF  “  SKY-EOCKETS.” 

Parson,  Bosher,  King,  and  the  other  Parrett’s  juniors  were  in  had 
spirits.  It  was  not  so  much  the  Rockshire  match  that  was  preying 
on  the  brotherhood,  grievous  as  that  blow  had  been.  Nor  were  they 
at  the  present  suffering  under  any  particular  infliction,  or  smarting 
under  any  special  sense  of  injustice.  Their  healths  and  digestions  were 
all  tolerably  good,  and  the  mutual  friendship  in  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  rejoice  showed  no  signs  of  immediate  dissolution. 


Parson  went  on  with  his  oration  till  he  was  secured  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  forcibly  to  the  door.' 
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The  fact  was,  they  didn’t  know  exactly 
what  was  the  matter  with  themselves. 
They  could  not  pretend  that  it  was  remorse 
for  the  little  amount  of  work  they  had  done 
during  the  term,  for  they  stoutly  denied 
that  they  had  done  little.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  insisted  that  they  were  being 
crammed  to  a  shameful  extent. 

Nor  was  their .  conscience  reproaching 
them  for  their  past  transgressions.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  help  admitting  that 
they  had  occasionally  got  into  rows  lately, 
but,  as  every  one  knew,  it  was  never  their 
fault.  It  had  always  been  owing  to  some 
accident  or  piece  of  bad  luck,  and  it  was 
quite  enough  to  get  punished  for  it,  with¬ 
out  being  expected  to  reproach  themselves 
for  it. 

No.  When  they  came  to  think  of  it  they 
didn’t  see  that  they  had  anything  to  re¬ 
proach  themselves  with.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
They  invariably  meant  well,  but  they 
never  got  any  credit  for  their  good  inten¬ 
tions,  while  they  were  everlastingly  getting 
into  trouble  on  account  of  their  ill-luck  ! 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  these  vir¬ 
tuous  young  gentlemen  were  suffering 
from  that  most  painful  of  maladies— dul- 
ness. 

They  had  nothing  to  do — that  is,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  work  and  play 
cricket.  The  latter  was  all  very  well,  but 
even  cricket,  when  it  means  three  practices 
a  day  presided  over  by  a  strict  senior,  gets 
to  be  a  little  wearisome. 

As  for  the  work — they  groaned  as  they 
thought  of  it.  It  hadn’t  been  so  bad  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  when  Bosher’s 
crib  to  the  Caesar  and  Wakefield’s  key  to 
Colenso’s  arithmetic  had  lent  them  their 
genial  aid.  But  ever  since  Mr.  Parrett,  in 
the  vindictiveness  of  his  heart,  had  sud¬ 
denly  started  Eutropius  in  the  place  of 
Csesar,  and  Todhunter  in  the  place  of 
Colenso,  life  had  barely  been  worth  living. 

It  was  this  last  grievance  which  was  the 
special  topic  of  discussion  at  an  informal 
tea-party  held,  about  a  week  after  the 
B  tckshire  match,  in  Parson’s  study. 

The  company  solaced  their  wounded 
feelings  with  unlimited  bloater-paste  and 
red-currant  jam,  and  under  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  condiments,  aided  by  the 
watery  contents  of  Parson’s  teapot,  their 
sorrows  found  relief  in  words. 

“  I  bet  anything  he  picked  on  Eutro¬ 
pius,”  said  Parson,  with  his  cup  to  his  lips, 
“because  he  knows  nobody  ever  wrote  a 
crib  to  him.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  any  one  could  make 
him  out  enough,”  said  King.  “It’s awful 
rot.” 

“Yes,  and  Ashley  says  it’s  awfully  bad 
Latin.” 

Parson  laughed  satirically. 

“  Jolly  lot  they  care  what  sort  of  Latin 
it  is  as  long  as  they  can  do  us  over  it.” 

“  I  believe,”  said  Bosher,  “  Gilks  has  a 
key  to  Todhunter.” 

“  He  has  ?  Young  Telson  had  better 
collar  it.  then,”  said  King,  whose  opiuions 
on  the  laws  of  property  as  regards  cribs 
were  lax. 

“  Bah  !  What’s  the  use  of  bothering  ?  ” 
cried  Parson,  pouring  himself  out  his 
eighth  cup  of  tea.  “  If  he  pulls  me  up  for 
not  doing  the  horrid  thing  I  shall  tell  him 
it’s  too  hard,  straight  out.” 

“  Tell  him  it’s  very  gross  conduct,” 
cried  a  voice  at  the  door,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  Telson,  who,  contrary  to  all 
rules,  had  slipped  across  to  pay  a  friendly 
visit. 

He  was  welcomed  with  the  usual  re¬ 


joicing,  and  duly  installed  at  the  festive 
board. 

“  It’s  all  right  if  I  am  caught,”  said  he. 
“Gilks  sent  me  a  message  to  Wibberly, 
and  I  just  dropped  in  here  on  the  way.  I 
say,  who’s  going  to  lick,  you  or  Welch’s  ?” 

“  Welch’s  !  ”  exclaimed  the  company,  in 
general  contempt.  “  It’s  like  their  cheek 
to  challenge  us.  We  mean  to  give  them  a 
lesson.” 

“Mind  you  do,”  said  Telson,  “or  it’ll 
be  awfully  rough  on  Parrett’s.  No  end  of 
a  poor  show  you  made  at  the  Rockshire.” 

“Look  here,  Telson,”  said  Parson, 
gravely,  “  suppose  we  don’t  talk  about 
that.  We  were  just  wondering  if  Gilks 
had  got  a  key  to  Todhunter  somewhere.” 

Telson  laughed. 

“  Wonder  if  he  hadn’t !  He’s  got  more 
cribs  than  school  books,  I  think.” 

“  I  say,”  said  King,  most  persuasively, 
“  could  you  collar  it,  do  you  think,  old 
man  ?  ” 

“  Eh  ?  No,”  said  Telson  ;  “  I  draw  the 
line  at  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  King,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  desperate  mental  agitation,  “  could 
you  ever  find  out  the  answer  for-No.  13  in 
Exercise  8,  and  let  me  know  it  in  the 
morning  ?  I’d  be  awfully  obliged.” 

Telson  said  he  would  see,  whereat  King 
was  most  profuse  in  his  gratitude,  and 
Telson  received  several  other  commissions 
of  a  similar  nature. 

These  little  matters  of  business  being 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  discussion  of  more  general 
topics. 

“Fearful  slow  term  this,”  said  Parson, 
with  a  yawn. 

“Yes,”  said  Telson,  spreading  a  piece 
of  bread  with  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
layer  of  jam;  “we’re  somehow  done  out 
of  everything  this  term.” 

“  Yes.  We  can’t  go  out  on  the  river  ; 
we  can’t  go  into  town  ;  we  can’t  go  and 
have  a  lark  in  Welch’s ,  you  can’t  come 
over  to  see  us —  ” 

“No,  that’s  a  howling  shame!”  said 
Telson. 

“  We  can’t  do  anything,  in  fact,”  con¬ 
tinued  Parson  (now  at  cup  No.  9).  “  Why, 
we  haven’t  had  a  spree  for  weeks.” 

“  You  seemed  to  think  my  diary  was  a 
spree,”  said  Bosher,  meekly. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this. 

“  By  the  way,  have  you  got  it  here  ?  ” 

“  No  fear  !  I’ll  take  good  care  you  don’t 
see  it  again,  you  cads  !  ” 

“  Eh  ?  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me 
we  never  paid  Bosher  out  for  being  a 
Radical,  you  fellows,”  said  Parson. 

“  Oh,  no — oh,  yes  you  did  !  ”  cried 
Bosher.  “I  apologise,  you  fellows.  I’ll 
let  you  see  the  diary,  you  know,  some  day. 
Really,  I’m  not  a  Radical.” 

Fortunately  for  Bosher,  the  political  ex¬ 
citement  at  Willoughby  had  quite  worn 
away,  so  that  no  one  now  felt  it  his  duty 
to  execute  the  sentence  of’  the  law  upon 
him  ;  and,  after  being  made  to  apologise 
on  his  knees  to  each  of  the  company  in 
turn,  he  was  solemnly  let  off. 

“You  see,”  said  Parson,  returning  to 
the  point,  “  we’ve  been  up  before  Parrett 
twice  this  term;  that’s  the  mischief.  We 
might  have  chanced  a  spree  of  some  sort, 
only  if  we  get  pulled  up  again  he  may 
expel  us.” 

There  was  some  force  in  this  argument, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  it  would  be 
better  for  Willoughby  that  the  risk  of  a 
calamity  like  this  should  not  be  incurred. 

“  Fact  is,”  said  Telson,  cutting  another 
slice  of  bread,  “Willoughby’s  going  to 


the  dogs  as  hard  as  it  can.  The  seniors 
in  our  House  are  down  on  you  if  you  do 
anything.  I  even  got  pulled  up  the  othtr 
day  for  having  a  duel  with  young  Payne 
with  elastics.  Awful  spree  it  was!  We 
gave  one  another  six  yards,  and  six  shots 
each.  I  got  on  to  his  face  four  times,  and 
once  on  his  ear,  and  he  only  hit  me  twice. 
One  of  mine  was  right  in  his  eye,  and  there 
was  a  shindy  made,  and  I  got  sixty  lines 
from  Fairbairn.” 

“What  a  frightful  shame!”  cried  the 
company. 

“  Yes,”  said  King  ;  “  and  it’s  just  as  bad 
here.  The  new  monitors  pull  you  up  for 
everything.  You  can’t  even  pitch  boots 
about  in  the  passage  but  they  are  down  on 
you.  It  was  bad  enough  when  Game  and 
that  lot  were  monitors,  but  ever  since 
they’ve  been  turned  out  and  the  new  chaps 
stuck  in  it’s  worse.” 

“And  they  say  it’s  just  as  bad  in 
Welch’s,”  said  Wakefield. 

“  You  know,”  said  Parson,  profoundly, 
pouring  himself  out  a  fresh  cup — “  you 
know,  if  Riddell  and  Bloomfield  ever  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  pull  together,  we’d 
have  an  awful  time  of  it.” 

The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  calamity 
was  enough  to  sober  even  the  wildest  spirit 
present. 

“These  seniors  are  a  nuisance,”  said 
Telson,  after  a  pause;  “and  the  worst  of 
it  is,  we  can’t  well  pay  them  out.” 

“Not  in  school,  or  in  the  Big  either,” 
said  King. 

“We  might  stick  nettles  in  their  beds, 
you  kuow,”  suggested  Bosher,  “or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.” 

“  Rather  low,  that,”  said  Parson,  “  and 
not  much  fun.” 

“Would  leeches  be  better  ?  ”  said  Bosher, 
who  had  lately  been  giving  himself  to 
scientific  investigation. 

It  was  considered  leeches  might  not  be 
bad,  but  there  was  rather  too  much  un¬ 
certainty  about  their  mode  of  action.  That 
was  a  sort  of  thing  more  in  Cusack’s  and 
the  Welchers’  line  than  the  present  com¬ 
pany’s. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  said  Telson,  struck 
with  an  idea,  “  we  might  get  at  them  in 
Parliament ;  they’re  always  so  very  fond 
of  talking  about  fair  play'  there,  and  every 
one  being  equal.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
we  might  have  a  little  fling  there  !  ” 

“  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,”  said  Parson, 
admiringly — “  jolly  fine  idea  !  We  can  do 
what  those  cads  do  in  the  newspapers — ■ 
obstruct  the  business  !  Rattling  idea  !  ” 

“  Y'es ;  and  fancy  Messrs.  Telson,  Par¬ 
son,  Bosher,  and  Co.  being  suspended,” 
said  King. 

“They  couldn't  do  it,  I  tell  you,”  said 
Bosher;  “we’d  kick  up  a  shine  about 
freedom  of  speech,  and  all  that.  Anyhow, 
it  would  be  rather  a  spree,  whether  we 
were  kicked  out  or  not.  We’d  be  a 
‘  party,’  you  know  !  ” 

The  idea  took,  and  an  animated  con- 
sultation  followed.  Parson,  for  a  junior, 
was  very  well  up  in  the  “rules  of  the 
House,”  and  at  his  suggestion  the  notice- 
paper  for  to-morrow’s  assembly  was  got 
hold  of  and  filled  with  “  amendments.” 

“  Call  them  amendments,”  said  he,  “  ai.d 
they  can’t  say  anything.” 

“Oh,  all  serene,”  said  Telson,  who  had 
implicit  confidence  in  his  friend. 

“  For  instance,  here  you  are,”  said  Par¬ 
son.  “  ‘Mr.  Coates  to  move  that  Classics 
is  a  nobler  study  than  Mathematics.’ 
Amendment  proposed:  ‘Instead  of  “no¬ 
bler  ”  say  “  viler.”  ’  Proposed  by  Bosher, 
further  amendment :  ‘  Instead  of  “  nobler” 
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say  “beastlier.”’  Proposed  by  Telson — 
>(“  Hear,  bear,”  from  Telson)— farther 
amendment:  ‘Instead  of  “nobler”  say 
“  more  idiotic.”  ’  You  see  it  can  easily  be 
worked,  and  when  we’ve  done  with 
‘nobler’  we  can  start  on  the  ‘is’  aud 
amend  it  to  ‘  are,’  do  you  twig  ?  There'll 
have  to  be  a  division  over  each.  I  say  it’ll 
be  a  fine  lark  !  ” 

Little  dreaming  of  the  delightful  treat 
in  store  for  it,  Willoughby  assembled  next 
afternoon,  expecting  nothing  better  than 
a  dull  debate  on  the  well-worn  question  of 
classics  versus  mathematics.  They  were  des¬ 
tined  to  experience  more  than  one  surprise 
before  the  meeting  was  over. 

Riddell,  who  had  spent  a  dismal  day, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  think,  and 
vainly  hoping  that  Wyndham  might  by 
his  own  free  confession  solve  the  bitter 
problem,  came  to  the  meeting.  It  was 
The  least  wretched  thing  he  could  do. 
Anything  was  better  than  sitting  alone  and 
brooding  over  his  secret. 

For  the  first  time  he  received  a  cheer  as 
he  entered  and  took  his  accustomed  place. 
Willoughby  was  grateful  to  him  for  that 
catch  in  the  Rockshire  match.  How,  at 
any  other  time,  the  captain  would  have 
rejoiced  over  that  cheer!  But  now  he 
hardly  heard  it. 

All  the  other  heroes  of  the  match  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  ovation  in  proportion  to 
the  service  they  had  done,  and  when,  just 
at  the  last  moment,  Fairbairn,  Coates,  and 
Crossfield  came  in  together,  the  “  House  ” 
rose  at  them  and  cheered  tremendously. 

The  business  was  preceded  by  the  usual 
questions,  none  of  which,  however,  were 
very  important.  After  the  captain’s  per¬ 
formance  last  week,  and  perhaps  still  more 
after  his  speech  in  the  House  a  week  or 
two  ago,  honourable  members  had  shown 
themselves  less  active  in  “baiting”  him 
and  asking  him  offensive  questions,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  only  interrogated 
once,  and  that  was  by  Cusack,  who  wanted 
to  know  whether  they  were  not  going  to 
get  a  whole  holiday  in  honour  of  the 
Rockshire  match.  The  captain  replied 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  about  it. 

Bosher  was  put  up  to  ask  Bloomfield 
whether  he  considered  Eutropius  fit  read¬ 
ing  for  young  boys  F  Loud  cheers  from 
all  the  small  boys  in  question  greeted  the 
inquiry,  in  the  midst  of  which  Bloomfield 
cunningly  replied  that  the  honourable 
member  had  better  give  notice  of  the 
question  for  next  time. 

Then  rose  Telson,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  office,  and  solemnly  inquired  of  Mr. 
Stutter,  the  Premier,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  a  new  party  had  lately  been 
formed  in  the  House,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Telson,  Parson,  Bosher,  King,  and  Wake¬ 
field,  called  the  “  Sky-rockets,”  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
juniors  all  over  the  school,  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  receive  fresh  members  at  one 
shilling  a  head. 

Stutter,  who  was  scarcely  heard  in  the 
uproar  which  followed  this  sensational 
announcement,  meekly  replied  that  he  had 
not  heard  a  word  about  it,  an  answer 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  provoked 
almost  as  much  laughter  as  the  question. 

“All  very  well  for  them  to  grio,” 
growled  Telson,  who  had  expected  a 
somewhat  different  reception  to  his  im¬ 
portant  question;  “wait  till  we  start  on 
the  amendments.” 

The  opportunity  soon  arrived.  Coates 
being  called  upon  to  open  the  debate,  let 
off  the  speech  he  had  prepared,  and  if  he 
did  not  convince  the  House  that  classics 


was  a  nobler  study  than  mathematics,  he 
at  least  showed  that  he  had  convinced 
himself. 

The  “  Sky-rockets  ”  had  barely  the 
patience  to  hear  him  out,  aud  the  moment 
he  had  done,  Parson  started  to  his  feet, 
and  shouted, 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  beg 
to  move  an  amendment — ” 

Here  Bloomfield,  whom  the  sight  of  the 
notice  paper  had  prepared  for  what  was 
coming,  interposed. 

“  When  I  am  ready  for  the  honourable 
member  I  will  call  on  him.  The  motion  is 
not  yet  seconded.” 

“  No,  no  !  That  won’t  wash,  will  it,  you 
fellows  ?  ”  cried  Parson,  excitedly,  plant¬ 
ing  himself  firmly  in  his  place,  and  evi¬ 
dently  seeing  through  the  deep  designs  of 
the  enemy.  “  Bother  seconding  !  I  mean 
to  move  my  amendment,  if  I  stick  here  all 
night !  (Terrific  Sky-rocket  cheers.)  We 
have  been  snubbed  long  enough,  and 
we’re  going  to  make  a  stand  !  (“Question,” 
“  Order.”)  All  very  well  for  you  to  sing 
out  ‘  Order  ’ —  ” 

The  Chairman:  “  Will  the  honourable 
member — ” 

“  No,  he  won’t !  ”  screamed  Parson,  with 
the  steam  well  up  ;  “  and  he’s  not  going 
to  !  I’ve  got  a  right  to  be  heard — we’ve 
all  got  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  we’re 
going  to  be  heard,  what's  more !  (Tre¬ 
mendous  cheers  from  the  club.)  We’re  all 
equal  here,  aren’t  we,  you  chaps?” 
(“Rather  !  ”) 

Here  Fairbairn  rose  to  order,  but  Parson 
was  too  quick  for  him. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried,  “we  don’t  want 
any  of  your  jaw  !  We’re  not  going  to  be 
shut  up  by  you !  We’re  a  party,  I  tell  you, 
and  we’re  bound  to  stick  out!  (“Hear, 
hear,”  from  Bosher.)  We  expected  you’d 
be  trying  to  sit  on  us,  but  we  made  up  our 
minds  we  won’t  be  sat  on!  (Prolonged 
cheers.)  I’ve  not  begun  my  speech  yet — 
(laughter) — and  I  don’t  mean  to  till  you 
hold  your  rows  !  ” 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  “Order” 
from  various  parts  of  the  House,  which, 
however,  only  served  to  inspirit  the 
speaker4  who  proceeded  at  the  top  of  his 
voice, 

“  It’s  no  use  your  going  on  like  that. 
(I  say,  you  chaps,”  added  he,  turning 
round  to  his  companions,  “back  me  up, 
I’m  getting  husky.)  You  think  we’re  a  lot 
of  fools —  ” 

(“  We’re  a  lot  of  fools  !  ”  chimed  in  the 
chorus,  by  way  of  backing  up  their  orator.) 
“  But  we’re  not  as  green  as  we  look  !  ” 
(“  Green  as  we  look  !  ”) 

“You  all  seem  to  think  it  funny  !  ” 

(“  Think  it  funny  !  ”) 

“But  you  needn’t  think  you’ll  shut 
us  up !  ” 

(“  Shut  us  up  !  ”) 

Here  another  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  to  reduce  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order.  Above  the  laughter  and 
cheering  and  hooting  he  cried  at  the  top 
of  his  voice„“  Unless  you  stop  your  foolery, 
Parson,  I’ll  have  you  turned  out !  ” 

“  Will  you  ?  Who’s  going  to  stop  my 
foolery  ?  ”  yelled  Parson. 

(“Stop  my  foolery?”  howled  the 
chorus.) 

“  Try  it  on,  that’s  all !  You  don’t  think 
we  funk  you  !  ” 

(“  We  funk  you  !  ”) 

“  Do  you  suppose  we  don’t  know  what 
we’re  doing  ?  ” 

(“  We  don’t  know  what  we’re  doing  P  ”) 

“  Look  out,  you  fellows  !  Hold  on  !  ” 
This  last  remark  was  caused  by  a  rush 


upon  the  devoted  band,  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  the  edict  of  the  chairman. 

Parson  went  on  with  his  oration  till  he 
was  secured,  hand  and  foot,  and  carried 
forcibly  to  the  door,  and  even  then  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  address  the  House,  struggling 
and  kicking  between  every  syllable.  His 
backers,  equally  determined,  clung  on  to 
the  forms  and  desks,  and  continued  to 
shout  and  scream  and  caterwaul  till  they 
were  one  by  one  ejected. 

Even  then  they  maintained  their  noble 
stand  for  freedom  of  speech  by  howling 
through  the  keyhole  and  kicking  at  the 
door,  till  finally  a  select  band  of  volunteers 
was  dispatched  ‘  ‘  to  clear  the  approaches 
to  the  House  ”  and  drive  the  Sky-rockets  to 
their  own  distant  studies,  where  they 
organised  a  few  brawls  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  ended  the  afternoon  very  hoarse, 
very  tired,  but  by  no  means  cast  down. 

“  Jolly  spree,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  said  Parson, 
when  it  was  all  over,  fanning  himself 
with  a  copybook  and  readjusting  his 
collar. 

“  Stunning  !  ”  said  Telson  ;  “  never 

thought  they’d  stand  it  so  long.  No  end 
of  a  speech,  that  of  yours  !  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Parson,  complacently; 
“most  of  it  impromptu,  too  !  Managed 
to  spin  it  out,  I  fancy  !  ” 

“Rather,”  said  King,  admiringly.  “I 
began  to  make  mine,  after  you’d  got  kicked 
out,  but  couldn’t  get  out  much  of  it.” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  it  was  a  jolly 
lark.  I  feel  quite  hungry  after  it,”  said 
Telson.  “Any  of  that  jam  left,  old 
man  ?  ” 

And  so  these  heroes  appropriately  cele¬ 
brated  their  glorious  field-day  with  a  no 
less  glorious  banquet,  which  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  the  little  inconveniences 
they  had  had  to  endure  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon’s  entertainment. 

Meanwhile,  rather  more  serious  work 
was  going  on  in  the  Great  Hall, 

The  Sky-rockets  being  ejected,  the  House 
proceeded  in  a  somewhat  humdrum  fashion 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  classics 
and  mathematics.  Several  of  the  seniors 
and  a  few  Limpets  had  prepared  speeches, 
whieh  they  duly  delivered.  Contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  most  present,  Riddell 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  As  head 
classic,  a  speech  from  him  had  been  quite 
counted  on  ;  but  not  even  the  calls  of  the 
one  side  or  the  taunts  of  the  other  could 
get  him  on  to  his  feet. 

The  fact  was,  he  only  half  heard  what 
was  going  on.  His  thoughts  were  far 
away,  busied  with  a  far  more  serious  in¬ 
ward  debate  than  that  on  the  notice-paper. 

At  length  he  could  remain  idle  no 
longer.  He  must  go  and  find  out  Wynd¬ 
ham,  or  see  the  Doctor,  or  pay  another 
visit  to  Tom  the  boatboy — anything  rather 
than  this  suspense  and  misery  and  in¬ 
action. 

He  took  advantage  of  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  dreary  speech  from  Tedbury  to  rise 
and  make  his  retreat  quietly  from  the 
room. 

But  before  he  had  reached  the  door 
Tedbury’s  voice  abruptly  ceased  and  Wib- 
berly’s  was  heard  saying, 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  Mr.  Riddell  is 
leaving  the  meeting.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  him  a  question  before  he  goes  ?  ” 

There  was  something  strange  about  this 
interruption,  and  also  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  was  asked,  that  drew 
the  sudden  attention  of  the  House,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  captain. 

He  stopped  and  turned  in  his  usual  ner¬ 
vous,  half-inquiring  way,  apparently  not 
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quite  sure  what  had  been  said  or  who  had 
spoken. 

“  Mr.  Wibberly,”  said  Bloomfield, 
“  wishes  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Riddell.” 

“  It  is  merely  this,”  said  Wibberly, 
rapidly,  and  giving  no  time  for  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  be  raised  on  a  point  of  order.  “  I 
wish  to  ask  Mr.  Riddell  whether  he  has 
found  out  yet  who  cut  the  rudder-line  of 
Barrett’s  boat  at  the  boatrace,  or  whether 
he  suspects  anybody,  and,  if  so,  whom  ?  ” 

At  this  unlooked-for  question  a  hubbub 
immediately  arose.  Several  School  House 
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fellows  protested  against  the  proceedings 
being  interrupted  m  this  way,  and  even 
Bloomfield  exclaimed  across  the  table, 

“  Pray,  Wibberly,  don’t  bring  up  that 
wretched  subject  again.” 

But  those  who  had  watched  Riddell  had 
seen  him  turn  suddenly  pale  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  for  a  moment  make  as  though  he 
would  rush  from  the  room.  But  he  stopped 
himself,  and  turned  like  a  hunted  deer  on 
the  questioner. 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  as 
Wibberly  coolly  said, 


‘‘I  will  repeat  the  questions.  Has  Mr. 
Riddell  found  out  who  cut  the  rudder¬ 
lines  ?  or  does  he  suspect  any  one  ?  and,  if 
so,  who  is  it  ?  ” 

Every  eye  turned  on  Riddell.  The  brief 
pause  had  given  him  time  to  collect  him 
self  and  fight  out  the  inward  battle  ;  and 
now  he  answered  steadily, 

“  I  do  suspect  some  one.  But  until  I 
am  perfectly  sure  I  shall  not  say  who  it 
is  ” 

So  saying,  he  quietly  left  the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  APHENGESCOPE, 

OR  APPARATUS  FOR  EXHIBITING  PHOTOGRAPHS,  OPAQUE  PICTURES,  AND  LIVING  OBJECTS  IN  THE 

MAGIC-LANTERN. 

By  Frank  Chasemoee. 

(Continued  from  page  389.) 


TTTith  this  instrument,  a  watch  placed  on  the 
YV  shutter  will  show  an  enlarged  image  of 
itself,  and  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand  will 
be  very  distinctly  seen.  Anything  that  will  go 
on  the  shutter  will  be  shown  on  the  screen. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  available  articles  to 
be  used  as  slides. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  slides  are  made 
by  mounting  entomological  and  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  on  white  cards,  and  putting  the  cards  in 
the  clips  on  the  shutter,  when  enlarged  images 
of  the  butterflies,  moths,  or  beetles,  etc. ,  will  be 
seen  on  the  screen  in  all  the  glory  of  their 
natural  colouring. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  living  insects.  This  can  be  done  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  out  the  shutter  and 
lay  it  on  the  table  ;  get  a  watch-glass,  about  two 
inches  diameter,  and  deeply  domed.  Place  this 
glass  on  the  middle  of  the  shutter,  and  with  a 
lead  pencil  mark  all  round  the  glass.  Remove 
the  glass,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  into  the 
wood  of  the  shutter  all  rorrnd  the  pencil  mark, 
cutting  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Cut 
out  all  the  wood  inside  this  cut  so  as  to  form  a 
hollow  or  well  about  two  inches  diameter  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  as  Fig.  7.  Cut  the 


bottom  of  the  well  quite  smooth,  and  line  it 
with  white  paper. 

Now  get  a  piece  of  thin  glass  about  the  size 
of  a  photograph  card,  and  thin  enough  to  go 
under  the  clips  on  the  shuttea.  Your  shutter  is 
now  ready  for  the  specimens.  Replace  the 
shutter  and  put  a  fly  or  other  small  insect  into 
the  well,  and  cover  it  with  the  flat  glass,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  with  the  clips.  Now  turn  on  the  fight  in 
the  lantern,  and  focus  the  lens,  and  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  fly  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  crawl¬ 
ing  about  in  a  natural  manner.  For  larger  in¬ 
sects,  such  as  a  cockroach,  wasp,  etc.,  you  must 
use  the  watch-glass  to  cover  them  instead  of  the 
flat  glass.  This  can  be  fixed  in  its  place  by 
being  pushed  into  the  hollow  or  well,  when  the 
sides  or  walls  will  hold  it.  The  two  glasses  are 
required  for  the  reason  that  the  insects  ought 
not  to  have  more  room  than  will  allow  them  to 
crawl  about  on  the  paper,  as  they  would  some¬ 
times  get  on  the  glass,  when  they  would  be  out 
of  focus  of  the  lens.  But  the  glass  must  not  be 
so  close  to  them  as  to  pinch  them.  You  will 


have  to  keep  your  living  specimens  in  boxes 
with  air-holes  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
exhibition,  and  will  also  require  a  small  pair  of 
forceps  to  handle  them  by,  being  very  careful 
not  to  injure  them. 

In  another  paper  I  have  told  you  how  you  can 
make  a  light  and  portable  frame  for  the  screen, 
at  a  small  cost.  And  perhaps  I  will  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  or 
lamp  for  the  use  of  any  lantern,  that  will  be 
moderate  in  cost.  But  lads  who  have  experi¬ 
mented  in  chemistry  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
the  oxygen  gas  for  the  oxyealcium  light.  If  so, 
I  may  give  instructions  for  making  the  necessary 
apparatus  in  a  future  paper. 

The  photographs  placed  on  the  shutter  of  the 
aphengescope  must  be,  of  course,  upside  down, 
as  the  lens  will  have  the  effect  of  inverting  the 
pictures. 

This  instrument,  as  here  described,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  with  the  tin  lanterns  as 
sold  in  the  shops,  which  all  have  tapering 
nozzles.  It  can,  however,  be  used  with  the 
lantern  described  in  my  former  paper,  but  the 
stage  of  that  lantern  would  require  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Unsolder  the  large  nozzle-tube  from  the  from 
of  the  stage,  and  in  its  place  solder  on  a  band¬ 
ring  of  stout  tin.  This  band  is  to  be  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  deep,  and  the  diameter  just 
enough  to  allow  of  the  back  end  of  the  nozzle- 
tube  fitting  in  it  very  tightly  when  the  lantern 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  small  turned- 
out  rim  of  the  nozzle-tube  must  be  carefully  cut 
off  for  this  purpose.  The  aphengescope  itself 
must  have  a  small  tin  tube  fastened  in  the  small 
hole  in  the  front  of  it,  for  the  focussing-tube  of 
the  lantern  to  slide  in  ;  and  the  large  hole  must 
be  cut  large  enough  for  the  tin  band,  on  the 
front  of  the  stage  of  the  lantern,  to  fit  into  it. 
This  arrangement  will  allow  of  the  light  in  the 
lantern  being  brought  closer  to  the  picture  i 


than  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary  lanterns, 
and  will,  of  course,  illuminate  it  more  strongly. 

A  very  good  lamp,  w'ith  high  illuminating 
power,  to  be  used  in  any  lantern,  especially  with 
this  instrument,  can  be  bought  at  the  paraffin- 
lamp  shops  for  a  small  sum.  The  tin  duplex 
lamp,  burning  crystal  oil,  is  the  best.  I  should 
recommend  any  of  my  readers  who  have  made, 
or  are  about  to  make,  the  lantern  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  to  get  one  of  these,  instead  of  making 
the  lamp  described  with  it,  as  it  will  give  nearly 
twice  the  light.  An  arrangement  will  of  course 
have  to  be  made  at  the  back  for  the  reflector.  If 
a  lamp  cannot  be  got  that  is  low  enough  for  the 
lantern,  you  can  make  the  body  of  it  yourself. 
You  can  generally  get,  at  these  shops,  damaged 
lamps  at  a  small  cost.  Get  one  that  is  damaged 
only  in  the  body.  Unscrew  the  brass-work,  as 
though  you  were  about  to  fill  it,  and  put  it  on 
one  side.  Unsolder  the  brass  screw-socket  from 
the  reservoir.  Now  make  a  square  tin  box  for 
the  new  reservoir,  covering  in  the  top.  The 
box  is  to  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  as 
large  as  the  lantern  will  allow.  In  the  top  cut 
a  hole  to  solder  the  brass  screw-socket  into. 
Then  screw  in  the  brass  wick-carrier  and  make 
the  clip  for  the  reflector. 

If  a  pair  of  lanterns  are  used  the  light  will  be 
proportionately  stronger,  and  a  strong  light  is 
an  important  thing  with  this  instrument.  Fig.  9 


gives  the  plan  of  the  top  and  bottom  boards  of 
the  instrument  for  use  with  a  pair  of  lanterns, 
and  requires  no  further  description. 

(the  end.) 
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THE  SILVER  CANON :  A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  “In  the  King's  Name,"  “Nat  the  Naturalist,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


BART  laid  down  his  rifle  as  he  uttered 
this  very  feminine  exclamation,  and, 
shading  his  eyes,  gazed  before  him  up  the 
river. 

For  as  he  had  been  dreamily  gazing 
before  him  at  the  shallow  where  the  water 
ran  over  a  bad  of  the  purest  sand  for  about 
a  hundred  yards,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  seen  a  dark  something  roll  over,  and 
then  for  a  moment  a  hand  appeared  above 
the  water,  or  else  it  was  the  ragged  leaf  of 
some  great  water-plant  washed  out  from 
its  place  of  growth  in  the  bank. 

“  It  looks  like — it  must  be — it  is  !  ”  cried 
Bart.  “  Somebody  has  fallen  in,  and  is 
drowning  !  ” 

As  he  thought  this  a  chill  feeling  of 
horror  seemed  to  rob  him  of  the  power  of 
motion.  And  now,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
glittering  water  with  starting  eyes,  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  mistake — it  was 
no  fancy,  for  there  was  a  body  being 
rolled  over  and  over  by  the  stream,  now 
■catching,  now  sweeping  along  swiftly, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  the  lad 
crouched. 

The  water  before  him  was  shallow 
enough,  and  all  clear  sand  ;  so,  without 
hesitation,  Bart  lowered  himself  down 
from  the  rock,  stepped  on  to  the  sand  with 
the  water  now  to  his  knees,  and  was  then 
about  to  wade  towards  the  body,  when  he 
turned  sharply  and  clutched  the  rough 
surface  of  the  rock,  clinging  tightly  ;  and 
after  a  brief  struggle  managed  to  clamber 
back,  panting,  and  with  the  perspiration 
in  great  drops  upon  his  brow. 

He  knew  now  what  he  had  only  partly 
realised  before,  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
these  beautiful  smooth  sands,  over  which 
the  swift  current  pleasantly  glided,  were 
quicksands  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  struggled  back  there 
would  have  been  no  chance  of  escape. 
Another  step  would  have  been  fatal,  and 
he  must  have  gone  down,  for  no  swimming 
could  avail  in  such  a  strait. 

But  Bart,  in  spite  of  the  shock  of  his 
narrow  escape,  had  not  forgotten  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  he  had  lowered  himself  from 
the  rock,  and  gazing  eagerly  towards  the 
shallows,  he  saw  that  it  was  just  being 
swept  off  them  into  the  deep  water  that 
rushed  round  the  buttress  upon  which  he 
.stood. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Beaching 
out  as  far  as  he  could,  he  just  managed  to 
grip  the  clinging  garment  of  the  object 
sweeping  by,  and  as  he  grasped  it  tightly, 
so  great  was  the  power  of  the  water,  that 
he  felt  a  sudden  snatch  that  threatened  to 
tear  the  prize  from  his  hand.  But  Bart 
held  on  fiercely,  and  before  he  could  fully 
comprehend  his  position  he  found  that  he 
had  overbalanced  himself,  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  gone  under  with  a  sullen 
plunge ! 

Bart  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  though 
encumbered  with  his  clothes,  he  felt  no 
tear  of  reaching  the  bank  somewhere 
lower  down  ;  and,  confident  in  this  respect, 
he  looked  round  as  he  rose  to  the  surface 
for  the  body  of  him  he  had  tried  to  save, 
for  as  he  struck  the  water  he  had  loosened 
Lis  hold. 


There  was  just  a  glimmer  of  something 
below  the  surface,  and,  taking  a  couple  of 
sturdy  strokes,  Bart  reached  it  before  it 
sank  lower,  caught  hold,  and  then,  guiding 
his  burden,  struck  out  for  the  shore. 

The  rocks  from  which  he  had  come  were 
already  a  hundred  yards  above  them,  the 
stream  sweeping  them  down  with  in¬ 
credible  swiftness,  and  Bart  knew  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  do  more  than  go  with  it, 
striving  gently  the  while  to  guide  his 
course  towards  some  projecting  rocks  upon 
the  bank.  There  was  the  possibility,  too, 
of  finding  some  eddy  which  might  lead 
him  shoreward ;  and,  after  fighting  hard 
to  get  a  hold  upon  a  piece  of  smooth  stone 
that  promised  well,  but  from  which  he 
literally  seemed  to  be  plucked  by  the  rush¬ 
ing  water,  Bart  found  himself  in  a  deep, 
still  pool,  round  which  he  was  swept  twice, 
and,  to  his  horror,  nearer  each  time  towards 
the  centre,  where,  with  an  agonising  pang, 
he  felt  that  he  might  be  sucked  down. 

Dreading  this,  he  made  a  desperate 
effort,  and  once  more  reached  the  very 
edge  of  the  great,  calm,  swirling  pool  just 
as  the  bushes  on  the  bank  were  parted 
with  a  loud  rush,  and  the  Beaver  literally 
bounded  into  the  water,  to  render  such 
help  that  when,  faint  and  exhausted,  they 
all  reached  a  shallow  rocky  portion  of  the 
stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  where 
Bart  had  made  his  plunge,  the  chief  was 
ready  to  lift  out  the  object  the  lad  had 
tried  to  save,  and  then  hold  out  his  hand 
and  help  the  lad  ashore. 

The  next  minute  they  were  striving  all 
they  knew  to  try  and  resuscitate  him  whom 
Bart  had  nearly  lost  his  life  in  trying  to 
save,  the  interpreter  joining  them  to  lend 
his  help ;  and  as  they  worked,  trying  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  such  a 
case,  the  new-comer  told  Bart  how  the 
accident  had  occurred. 

His  words  amounted  to  the  statement 
that  while  the  speaker  and  the  chief  had 
been  collecting  sticks  for  a  fire  to  roast  a 
salmon  they  had  speared  with  a  sharp 
forked  stick,  they  had  seen  the  doctor 
busily  rinsing  the  sand  in  a  shallow  pool 
of  the  rocks,  well  out,  where  the  stream 
ran  fast.  They  had  not  anticipated  danger, 
and  were  busy  over  their  preparations, 
when,  looking  up  all  at  once,  they  found 
the  doctor  was  gone. 

Even  then  they  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  wrong,  believing  that  while  they 
were  busy  their  leader  had  gone  to  some 
other  part  among  the  rocks,  till,  happen¬ 
ing  to  glance  down  the  stream  some 
minutes  later,  the  Beaver’s  quick  eyes  had 
caught  sight  of  the  bright  tin  bowl  which 
the  doctor  had  been  using  to  rinse  the 
sand  in  his  hunt  for  gold,  floating  on  the 
surface  a  hundred  yards  below,  and  slowly 
sailing  round  and  round  in  an  eddy. 

This  started  them  in  search  of  the 
drowning  man,  with  the  result  that  they 
reached  Bart  in  time  to  save  both. 

For  after  a  long  and  arduous  task  the 
doctor  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
life,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
about  him  like  one  who  had  just  awakened 
from  a  dream. 

“  What — what  has  happened,  eh  ?  ”  he 


asked.  “  Did — did  I  slip  from  the  rocks, 
or  have  I  been  asleep  ?  ” 

He  shuddered,  and  struggled  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  position;  then  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hending  after  a  few  minutes  what  had 
passed, 

“  Who  saved  me  ?  ”  he  asked,  quickly. 

The  Beaver  seemed  to  understand  the 
drift  of  the  question,  for  he  pointed  with  a 
smile  to  Bart. 

“  You  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

“  Oh,  I  did  nothing,”  said  Bart, 
modestly.  “I  saw  jou  floating  down 
towards  me,  and  tried  to  pull  you  -on  a 
rock ;  instead  of  doing  which  you  pulled 
me  in,  and  we  swam  down  together  till  I 
got  near  the  shore,  and  then  I  could  do 
no  more.  It  was  the  Beaver  there  who 
saved  us.” 

The  doctor  rose  and  grasped  the  chief’s 
hand,  wringing  it  warmly. 

“  Where’s  Joses  ?  ”  he  said,  sharply. 

No  one  knew. 

“Let  us  go  back,”  said  the  doctor; 
“perhaps  we  shall  meet  him  higher  up  ;  ” 
and  looking  faint  and  utterly  exhausted, 
he  followed  the  two  Indians  as  they  chose 
the  most  easy  part  of  the  valley  for  walk¬ 
ing,  the  doctor’s  words  proving  to  be 
right,  for  they  came  upon  Joses  toiling 
down  towards  the  passage  leading  to  the 
plain  with  six  heavy  fish  hanging  from  a 
tough  wand  thrust  through  their  gills. 

They  reached  the  chimney,  as  Bart 
christened  it,  just  about  the  same  time  as 
Joses,  who  stared  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  saturated  clothes. 

“What!  been  in  after  the  fish?”  he 
said  with  a  chuckle.  “  I  got  mine,  master, 
without  being  wet.” 

“  We’ve  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning,  Joses,”  said  the  doctor,  hoarsely. 

“  That’s  bad,  master,  that’s  bad,”  cried 
Joses.  “  It  all  comes  o’  my  going  away 
and  leaving  you  and  Master  Bart  there  ; 
but  I  thought  a  few  o’  these  salmon  chaps 
would  be  good  eating,  so  I  went  and 
snared  ’em  out  with  a  bit  o’  wire  and  a 
pole.” 

“  I  shall  soon  be  better,  Joses,”  replied 
the  doctor.  “  The  accident  would  have 
happened  all  the  same  whether  you  had 
been  there  or  no.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
camp.” 

“  Are  we  going  to  leave  them  beautiful 
fish  the  Beaver  and  old  Speechworks  here 
have  caught  and  cooked?”  asked  Joses, 
regretfully. 

“  No,”  said  the  doctor,  sinking  down 
upon  a  stone,  “let  us  rest  and  eat  them. 
We  shall  not  hurt  out  here  in  this  bri  ght 
sunshine,  Bart,  and  we’ll  wring  some  of 
the  water  out  of  our  clothes,  and  have  less 
weight  to  carry.” 

This  speech  gave  the  greatest  of  satis¬ 
faction,  for  the  party  were  ravenously 
hungry,  and  the  halt  was  not  long  enough 
to  do  any  one  hurt,  for  the  broiled  salmon 
was  rapidly  eaten.  Then  they  started, 
and  after  a  rather  toilsome  climb,  ascended 
once  more  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  and 
reaching  the  waggons  learned  that  all  was 
well  before  proceeding  to  the  doctor’s 
quarters  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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FOR  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 


By  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a., 

Author  of  “  Tales  of  Charlton  School “  Schoolboy  Honour,' 


The  town  of  Peneshurst  put  on  a  joyous 
and  festive  appearance  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  departure  of  the  rebel  army. 
Kiog  George’s  troops  had  begun  to  arrive 
late  in  the  previous  evening,  pressing  close 
upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  enemy.  No 
victory  had  been  gained,  for  no  battle  had 
been  fought ;  nor  was  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  armies  in  any  particular  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  had  been  for  many 
weeks  past.  Nevertheless,  the  march  of 
the  royal  troops  carried  with  it  all  the 
prestige  of  success.  The  question  which 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  doubtful — 
which  of  the  two  parties  would  in  the  end 
gain  the  supremacy — had  to  all  appearance 
been  decided  in  their  favour ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder  the  voice  of  the  multitude  was 
now  loudly  raised  in  their  honour.  Each 
new  arrival,  whether  of  horse,  or  foot,  or 
artillery,  was  welcomed  with  fresh  ac¬ 
clamations  ;  the  citizens  illuminated  their 
houses,  and  made  feasts  to  welcome  their 
guests ;  those  who  had  bestowed  similar 
favours  on  the  Pretender’s  friends  being 
all  the  more  fprward  in  their  welcome,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  questions 
being  asked  which  it  might  be  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  answer. 

Breed’s  Farm  had  been  selected  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  himself  as  his  quar¬ 
ters  while  at  Peneshurst ;  partly  because 
he  wanted  to  avoid  the  somewhat  impor¬ 
tunate  attentions  of  the  townspeople,  of 
whose  loyalty  he  entertained  a  very 
dubious  opinion,  and  partly  because  he 
was  anxious  to  show  all  possible  honour 
to  Colonel  Warton,  whose  services  had 
been  in  the  present  crisis,  no  less  than  in 
former  years,  of  much  value.  He  had 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  had  retired 
immediately  to  rest,  but  not  before  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  for  a  council  of  general 
officers  to  be  held  at  ten  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  in  the  principal  sitting- 
room  of  the  house.  When  this  was  over, 
the  Duke  was  t  >  remain  and  dine  with  his 
host  before  riding  onwards  to  overtake  the 
troops,  which  were  to  resume  their  march 
in  the  forenoon. 

About  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  the 
farmyard  and  garden  surrounding  the 
house  presented  a  gay  and  animated  spec¬ 
tacle.  A  crowd,  consisting  mainly  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  every  arm  of  the 
service,  who  had  been  sent  up  with  mes¬ 
sages,  or  had  brought  in  information, 
filled  the  whole  space  between  the  road 
and  the  hou«e,  mixed  together  in  inextrica¬ 
ble  but  brilliant  confusion.  There  were 


dragoons  in  their  scarlet  coats,  heavy  jack- 
boots,  and  glittering  helmets ;  hussars 
with  their  gay  and  embroidered  jackets  ; 
grenadiers  wearing  the  square-tailed  red 
coat,  with  its  enormous  cuffs  and  yellow 
facings,  the  stockings  rolled  above  the 
knee,  and  the  mitre-shaped  cap  of  scarlet 
cloth  tagged  and  tufted  with  worsted,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  paintings  of  Hogarth  ; 
light  infantry  and  artillerymen  :  soldiers 
wearing  foreign  uniforms,  chiefly  Hano¬ 
verians  and  Germans ;  fifers,  drummers, 
and  trumpeters,  ever  moving  and  shifting 
place  like  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Gene- 
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ral  officers,  each  attended  by  his  staff,  j 
were  continually  arriving  and  passing  into 
the  house,  and  ever  and  anon  some  aide- 
de-camp  or  orderly  issuing  from  it,  with 
business  impressed  on  his  face,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  rode  off  at  a  gallop. 

In  the  principal  parlour  the  officers  who 
formed  the  council  bad  alrtady  assembled, 
awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  breakfasted  in  his 
private  chamber,  and  had  been  engaged 
from  an  eaily  hour  in  receiving  visitors 
and  issuing  orders.  Among  those  present 
were  several  whose  reputation  stood  high, 
not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  in 
foreign  lands  also.  Generals  Burrell  and 
Price  occupied  seats  near  the  middle  of  the 
table.  The  chair  placed  immediately  to 
the  right  of  that  set  for  the  Dube  was 
filled  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  a  veteran 
soldier  of  European  reputation.  His  grey 
locks  thinned  by  time  and  exposure  to 
weather,  and  his  cheeks  tanned  by  the 
sun  .and  scarred  with  more  than  one  wound, 
told  their  tale  of  hardship  and  danger. 
He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Colonel  Warton,  who  was  seated  next  him, 
and  whose  features,  usually  so  calm  and 
observant  in  their  expression,  were  for 
once  clouded  with  doubt  or  anxiety. 

The  colonel  had  indeed  been  sorely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  information  which  had  met 
him  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Wynd- 
ford  Park  on  the  previous  evening.  He  had 
found  Richard  Farrell  there  awaiting  him 
with  a  message  from  the  mayor,  who  bad 
returned  earlier  than  was  expected  to 
Peneshurst.  Farrell  apprised  him  that 
his  son  John,  together  with  two  of  his 
schoolfellows,  Mostyn  and  Maynard,  had 
been  arrested  that  afternoon  and  lodged 
in  prison.  They  were  charged,  in  the  first 
place,  with  harbouring  in  secret,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  effect  the  escape  from  jus¬ 
tice  of,  a  rebel  officer  in  the  Pretender’s 
service  ;  and,  in  the  second,  of  offering 
forcible  resistance  to  the  persons  sent  to  { 
apprehend  him.  The  mayor  had  made  j 
inquiry,  Richard  said,  into  the  matter,  and  j 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  second  and 
more  serious  part  of  the  accusation  was 
unfounded,  and  he  had  therefi  re  taken 
upon  himself  to  release  the  three  lads,  on 
condition  of  their  being  ready  to  appear 
and  answer  any  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  them.  This  promise  bad 
been  given  by  Lord  Rydesdale  and  General  j 
Maynard,  and  the  mayor  was  quite  sure 
Colonel  Warton  would  give  it  also.  John 
had,  in  fact,  accompanied  Farrell  to  Wynd- 
ford  Abbey,  and  was  now  with  his  sister  j 
waiting  to  see  him.  The  colonel,  as  has  j 
been  already  remarked,  was  sorely  dis¬ 
turbed;  and  when,  after  a  long  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  interview  with  Richard  Farrell,  j 
he  repaired  to  the  library,  the  greeting  he  I 
bestowed  on  his  children  was  the  coldest  j 
that  had  ever  passed  between  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  refuse  to  hear  his  son’s 
story,  and  listened  patiently  vffiile  John 
told  him  all  that  had  passed  between  him¬ 
self  and  De  Clifford— a  history  of  which  he 
himself  had  surmised  but  little — how  they 


etc. 


had  for  many  years  been  rivals  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  and  their  rivalry,  as  the 
struggle  between  them  seemed  ever  more 
and  mere  doubtful,  had  grown  to  a  height 
of  exasperation  and  bitterness;  of  which 
he  now  felt  heartily  ashamed.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  he  told  the  tale  of  the  contest  for 
the  bugle  some  two  months  before. 

“I  saw,”  he  said,  “on  the  day  of  the 
popinjay  match,  sir,  for  the  first  time  how 
greatly  I  had  mistaken  De  Clifford.  Lucy 
bad  betn  more  clear-sighted,  and  had  told 
me  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  I  would  not 
believe  her.  But  the  generosity  he  then 
showed,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  spare  me 
the  mortification  of  a  defeat,  quite  changed 
my  feeling  towards  him.  During  the 
election  he  played  all  sort  of  tricks,  no 
doubt— some  of  them  clever  and  daring 
enough.  But,  then,  so  did  we;  so  did  I, 
as  much  as  he.  It  was  all  fail,  and  no 
malice  on  either  side.  When  Lucy  and  I 
heard  that  he  wrns  going  to  be  charged 
with  treason,  and  put  into  prison,  and  pro¬ 
bably  very  severely  dealt  with — for  we 
knew  what  angry  feeling  had  been  pro¬ 
voked,  and  how  his  pranks  might  be  mis¬ 
represented — we  couldn’t  bear  the  thought 
of  it,  and  gave  him  a  hint  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  way.” 

“  A  hint,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
joined  the  rebel  army,  and  levied  war  on 
his  sovereign,”  interposed  Colonel  Warton, 
sternly.  “The  matter  is  not  so  bad  as  I 
believed,  certainly;  but  you  would  have 
done  him  better  service  if  you  had  left  him 
to  take  the  consequences  of  his  folly.” 

“  We  had  no  idea  of  his  joining  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  army,  sir,”  said  Warton,  “nor  I 
think  had  he,  until  he  found  himself  ob¬ 
liged  to  escape  into  Scotland.  I  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him  till  I  saw 
him  in  Peneshurst,  wearing  the  rebel  uni¬ 
form.’’ 

“  I  wish  you  had  npver  seen  him  again,” 
ejacu'ated  the  colonel. 

“  You  will  hardly  say  that,  sir,  when  you 
hear  what  passed.  I  was  with  Captain 
Vallance’s  troop  on  the  day  when  the 
rebels  entered  the  town— intending  to  ride 
in  Yallance’s  company  to  Lichfield — when 
we  were  attacked  by  a  company  of  the 
enemy’s  troopers,  who  came  upon  us  un¬ 
awares.  I  tried  to  get  away,  and  wounded 
one  of  the  rebels  with  a  pistol-shot,  but  I 
was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.” 

“  You  fired  on  them,  though  you  -were 
not  in  uniform  !  ”  exclaimed  Colonel 
Warton — “  though  you  were  not  a  sol¬ 
dier  !  You  ought  not  to  have  done  that; 
by  doing  so,  in  fact,  you  rendered  your¬ 
self  liable  to  the  severest  treatment.” 

“So  I  found,  sir,”  rejoined  John, 
“  though  I  did  not  know  it  before.  I  was 
taken  before  the  Pretender  and  his  officers, 
and  they  sentenced  me  to  death — to  be 
hanged  the  next  morning  in  the  yard  of 
the  White  Hart.” 

“  Gracious  heaven  !  ”  exclaimed  Colonel 
Warton,  turning  pale  as  he  heard.  “  How 
did  you  escape  F  ” 

“  De  Clifford  saved  me,  sir.  He  went  to 
the  Pretender  and  told  him  that  I  had 
saved  him  from  prison  and  death,  and  en- 
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treated  him  to  spare  me.  How  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  I  hardly  know,  but  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  cost  him  not  only  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  but  a  great  deal  of  risk  and 
obloquy  also,  if  it  did  not  involve  him  in  a 
dangerous  quarrel.  Well,  sir,”  resumed 
John,  “  he  had  to  remain  behind  in  Penes- 
hurst  to  set  me  free  after  the  others  were 
gone,  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
releasing  me,  Stephen  Yallance,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed,  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  with  his  men  to  my  rescue,  as  he 
thought.  De  Clifford’s  horse  was  shot  in 
the  me/ee,  and  himself  badly  wounded.  He 
was  found  soon  afterwards  by  Charles 
Mostyn  and  Elgar  Maynard,  lying  by  the 
roadside  insensible  They  carried  him  off 
to  an  old  cottage  near  Wyndford  Pits.” 

“  I  have  heard  all  that  part  of  the 
story,”  said  Colonel  Warton.  “I  don’t 
suppose  much  blame  will  attach  to  those 
two  lads,  especially  as  both  Lord  Rydes- 
dale  and  Sir  Andrew  Maynard  have  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  lending  any  help  to 
the  Pretender.  Nor  can  I  find  much  fault 
with  you,  John,  now  that  I  know  the 
whole.  You  would  have  been  wanting  both 
in  gratitude  and  generosity  if  you  had 
not  tried  to  save  him.  I,  too,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  rising  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  for  the  narrative  which  he  had 
heard  had  greatly  moved  him — “I,  too, 
should  be  liable  to  a  like  charge  if  I  did  not 
do  my  best  for  him.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  ”  exclaimed  Lucy. 
“  I  was  sure  you  would  not  be  angry  with 
us  when  you  came  to  hear  all.  And  his  life 
will  certainly  be  spared.  The  Duke  thinks 
so  highly  of  you— Mr.  Yallance  told  us 
that  he  does — he  will  be  sure  to  grant  any 
request  that  you  make.” 

11  Do  not  indulge  that  fancy,  Lucy.  The 
Duke  has  indeed  spoken  handsomely  of  my 
services,  and  might  grant  any  ordinary 
favour  I  asked  of  him;  but  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  he  will  not  allow  any  private 
feeling  to  influence  him  at  all.  Knowing 
what  I  do  of  the  manner  in  which  he  means 
to  deal  with  these  cases,  I  fear  there  are 
heavy  odds  against  this  poor  young  fel¬ 
low’s  escape.”  . 

“  Richard  Farrell  will  do  his  best  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  at  all  events,”  said  John  Warton  ; 
‘‘he  hates  him  more  bitterly  than  ever  I 
did  at  the  worst  of  times,  and  he  is  cun¬ 
ning  and  unscrupulous  to  the  last  degree. 
You  know  I  wrote  and  told  you  about  that 
pretended  warning  to  De  Clifford,  when  he 
had  himself  given  information  against 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  at  work  even 
now  against  him.” 

“  No  ;  you  may  dismiss  that  fear,  at  all 
events,”  said  Colonel  Warton.  “I  have 
just  parted  with  Farrell,  who  is  probably 
even  now  leaving  Peneshurst.  You  look 
surprised,  John.  But,  as  you  have  just 
observed,  you  were  yourself  the  first  to 
expose  to  me  his  duplicity  and  meanness. 
He  came  here  this  evening,  nominally  as 
Yallanee’s  messenger,  but  really  to  try  if 
he  could  not  get  from  me  a  post  in  London, 
which  I  had  promised  to  bestow  according 
to  the  nomination  of  poor  Geoffrey  Bates, 
whose  endeavours  to  obtain  this  young 
man’s  property  have  all  been  cut  short  by 
his  untimely  death.  Farrell  insisted  upon 
it  that  B  ites  had  promised  it  to  him  in  re¬ 
quital  of  a  service  which  he  had  performed, 
and  wanted  me  to  make  good  the  promise. 
But  I  gave  him  to  understand  I  had 
learned  thoroughly  his  falsehood  and 
double-dealing,  and  would  place  him  in 
no  position  of  trust.  He  begged  and  en¬ 
treated,  till  he  saw  it  was  vain,  and  then 
he  implored  me  to  give  him  at  least  the 


means  of  making  his  way  to  some  foreign 
country,  as  it  was  impossible  he  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  England.  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  refuse  this  request  also,  and 
have  given  him  letters  to  our  correspondent 
in  Boston,  who  will  give  him  employment. 
If  he  amends,  he  may  yet  do  well.  Enough 
of  him.  I  promise  you  to  do  all  I  can  to¬ 
morrow  in  behalf  of  youDg  De  Clifford ; 
though  again  I  say  my  fears  are  greater 
than  my  hopes.” 

Colonel  Warton  did  not  find  his  anxiety 
diminished  by  what  he  heard  of  the  case 
on  the  following  morning.  He  sat  moody 
and  silent  in  the  council  room,  and  replied 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier’s  questions  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  somewhat  surpri-ed  the  old 
general.  But  presently  the  attention  of 
all  was  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  appeared  at¬ 
tended  by  his  staff,  and  took  the  chair 
which  had  been  reserved  for  him.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  short  of  stature,  but  strongly 
built;  with  features  which,  though  some¬ 
what  heavy,  Uad  a  good-humoured  expres¬ 
sion,  though  at  times  this  was  marred  by 
a  heavy  frown  and  an  angry  gleam  in 
the  eyes,  which  boded  no  good  to  those 
who  might  have  Called  them  up.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  be¬ 
fore  him.  “  We  have  to  consider  first,” 
he  said,  ‘‘the  ca^e  of  a  rebel  officer,  who, 
as  I  learn,  was  captured  yesterday,  and 
of  three  lads,  who  are  accused  of  having 
concealed  him  and  resisted  the  officers  sent 
for  his  capture.  They  had  better  be 
brought  in  at  once  ” 

The  four  youths  were  accordingly  in¬ 
troduced.  Hugh,  still  weak  and  unable  to 
walk,  was  allowed  a  chair. 

“From  Colonel  Honeywood’s  report,” 
proceeded  the  Duke,  “  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  blame  attached  to  three  of 
these  prisoners.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  offered  any  violence  to  those  charged 
with  the  arrest,  and  I  agree  with  the 
magistrates  that  they  may  be  discharged 
from  custody,  advising  them  to  be  more 
capful  as  to  who  they  choose  for  their 
intimates  for  the  future.  With  the  re¬ 
maining  case  it  is  different.  You  are,  I 
think,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
prisoner,  “Mr.  de  Clifford,  the  eon  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  Lord  de  Clifford,  who  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  that  offence, 
but  afterwards,  through  the  great  lenity  of 
my  grandfather,  King  George  the  First, 
pardoned,  and  suffered  to  retain  the  greater 
part  of  his  family  estate  ?  ” 

Hugh  bowed  assent.  “I  cannot  deny 
such  to  be  the  case,”  he  said. 

“  And  you  have  requited  this  unmerited 
lenity  by  again  taking  up  arms  and 
waging  rebellious  war  against  your  sove¬ 
reign.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  fact,  I 
suppose  ?  ”  he  continued,  looking  round  him 
as  he  noticed  that  Hugh  made  no  reply. 

“  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied,”  said 
Colonel  Honey  wood.  “  He  was  seen  in 
Peneshurst  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
rebel  officer.  Indeed  he  wears  it  now.  I 
do  not  imagine  he  desires  to  deny  the  fact.” 

Hugh  again  bowed,  this  time  in  silence. 

“  Then  I  imagine  this  case  requires  no 
further  consideration.  Death  is  the 
penalty  of  his  offence,  and  he  must  under¬ 
go  it  within  the  hour.  Bring  me  the 
order  and  I  will  sign  it.  Colonel  Honey- 
wood,  you  will  see  the  sentence  duly 
carried  out.” 

He  motioned  with  his  hand  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  removed,  but  Colonel  War- 
ton  entreated  a  moment’s  audience. 


“  I  have  to  crave  your  royal  highness's 
indulgence,”  he  began,  “  and  1  trust  you 
will  permit  me  to  speak  a  word  or  two  in 
this  young  man’s  behalf  before  your  final 
resolution  is  taken.  You  will  acquit  me, 

I  am  sure,  of  underrating  the  crime  of 
rebellion,  one  of  the  worst  in  my  eyes  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty.” 

The  Duke  bowed  courteously. 

“  No  man  in  England,”  he  said,  “could 
be  less  liable  to  such  a  charge  than  your¬ 
self,  Colonel  Warton,  nor  is  any  one  more 
entitled  to  a  hearing.” 

“  I  thank  your  royal  highness.  Then 
I  would  urge  in  this  young  man’s  behalf 
that  his  fault  is  rather  one  of  haste  and 
indiscretion  than  a  deliberate  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  bloodshed  and  rebellion  into  this 
realm.  Until  within  these  last  few 
weeks  he  never  evinced  any  disposition 
to  league  himself  with  the  rebels.  His 
father  has  ever  of  late  years  stood  aloof 
fiom  such  designs,  until  the  total  break¬ 
down  of  his  health  and  reason  rendered 
any  participation  in  them  impossible. 
But  during  the  late  election,  when  party 
j  feeling  ran  high,  and  many  extravagances 
j  occurred,  incidental  to  such  a  time  of  ex- 
j  citement,  some  boyish  follies  of  which  he 
[  had  been  guilty  were  taken  up  somewhat 
harshly  against  him,  and  he  thought  him- 
|  self  obliged  to  fly  the  country.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  place  to  which  he  fled  was 
Scotland,  and  he  was  there  induced  to 
take  service  in  the  rebel  army,  which 
otherwise,  I  imagine,  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  doing  ” 

“  ’there  is  nothing  in  this  that  would 
justify  a  remission  of  his  sentence,”  said 
the  Duke,  seeing  that  Colonel  Warton 
paused.  “If  every  one  who  has  joined 
the  rebel  army  through  want  of  considera¬ 
tion,  or  in  consequence  of  difficulties  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  own  folly,  is  to  be  excused 
on  that  account,  very  few  would  be  found 
guilty.” 

“  I  can  hardly  deny  it,”  replied  Colonel 
Warton  ;  “but  this  is  not  all.  I  have  a 
further  plea  to  offer— one  which  a  feeling 
of  personal  gratitude  towards  the  prisoner 
obliges  me,  I  may  say,  to  prefer.  It  is 
not  much  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  since 
he  saved  my  only  son  from  the  same  peril 
in  which  he.  now  stands  himself.  My  son 
had  been  seized  by  the  rebels,  and  his  life 
was  forfeit  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  certainly 
as  that  of  the  prisoner  is  now.  But  he 
obtained  from  the  Pretender  the  free  par¬ 
don  of  his  offence,  on  the  ground  that  my 
son  had  rendered  him  a  similar  service, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  unrequited.  May 
not  the  same  plea  avail  here  ?  If  such 
king-like  mercy  was  shown  by  the  mere 
Pretender  to  the  royalty  of  England, 
shall  not  its  genuine  possessor  bestow  it 
also  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  I  cannot  admit  this  plea  either, 
however  much  I  may  regret  it,  Colonel 
Warton.  I  do  not  allow  that  rebels 
in  arms  have  a  right  to  take  the  lives 
of  those  who  resist  their  lawless  vio¬ 
lence.  Certainly  the  fact  that  they  may 
in  any  instance  have  abstained  from  doing 
so  cannot  exempt  them  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  own  offence.  The  service 
rendered  to  your  son  was  a  private  one, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  as  a  direct  benefit 
to  my  royal  father,  which  doubtless  would 
demand  requital.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the 
matter  further.” 

“  One  moment,  your  royal  highness,” 
said  Sir  John  Ligonier,  rising.  “Have  I 
your  licence  to  say  a  word  before  this 
subject  is  dismissed  P  ” 

“  What,  you  too,  John!”  exclaimed 
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Cumberland.  “  What  can  there  be  in  this 
young  fellow  to  procure  him  such  advo¬ 
cates  ?  Well,  I  will  hear  you,  but  remern- 


“  Quite  true,”  said  the  Duke.  “  He  in¬ 
terposed  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
rascal’s  sword  from  making  acquaintance 


“  It  must  have  been  so,”  answered 
Hugh.  “  I  and  my  two  companions  did 
save  two  officers  from  being  murdered  on 


This  sword-knot  I  picked  up  on  the  spot 


ber  our  time  is  short,  and  we  have  grave 
matters  to  consider.” 

“  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Your 
royal  highness  said  just  now  that  if  this 
young  man  had  done  his  majesty  any 
signal  service  he  might  rightly  claim  your 
indulgence.” 

“Doubtless,  Sir  John;  but  what  service 
has  he  done  ?  ” 

“The  greatest,  my  lord  Duke,  that  a 
subject  could  render  his  sovereign — that  of 
saving  the  life  not  only  of  the  son  of 
Colonel  Warton,  as  it  seems  he  has  done, 
but  the  life  of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  himself — of  the  commander-in-chief.” 

“The  commander-in-chief!  My  life, 
Ligonier !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  in  great 
astonishment.  “  What  strange  riddle  is 
this  ?  ” 

“  One  soon  solved,  your  highness.  Do 
you  remember  the  day  when  we  last  met 
in  this  room — how,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  gates  of  Breed’s  Farm,  we  were 
set  upon  by  a  whole  pack  of  cut-throats, 
from  whose  hands  we  barely  escaped  with 
safety  to  life  and  limb  ?  ” 

“Do  I  remember  it,  John?”  said  the 
Duke,  with  a  grim  smile;  “  that  is  a  some¬ 
what  needless  question.  I  am  scarce 
likely  to  forget  the  narrowest  escape  I 
have  had  of  my  life  since  I  took  to  the 
trade  of  a  soldier.” 

“  Then  you  will  recollect  that  when  you 
were  closely  pressed  by  two  fellows  you 
were  delivered  by  an  unexpected  champion, 
who  came  up  and  drew  off  one  of  them.” 


with  my  ribs.  But  who  or  what  my  de¬ 
liverer  was  I  never  learned.” 

“You  may  leain  now,  my  lord  Duke.  J 
He  sits  yonder.  He  is  the  prisoner  whose  [ 
sentence  you  are  now  considering.  I  j 
thought  I  recognised  the  faces  of  the  two  | 
lads  who  rescued  me  when  they  were 
brought  in.  But  here  is  a  more  convincing  J 
proof.  This  sword  knot” — he  held  it  up  j 
as  he  spoke — “  I  picked  up  on  the  spot 
where  the  fight  took  place.  It  had  been  j 
wrenched  from  your  deliverer’s  sword  by  [ 
his  antagonist.  Compare  it  with  the  knot  J 
which  1  see  still  attached  to  the  prisoner’s  * 
sword  yonder.  You  will  find  the  two 
exactly  match  one  another.” 

“  Is  this  so  ?  ”  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  I 
Hugh.  “Are  you  indeed  the  youth  who  | 
rescued  me  on  that  occasion  ?  ” 


where  the  fight  took  place." 

the  day  referred  to.  But  I  never  knew 
till  now  who  the  person  was  whom  I 
rescued.” 

“  It  is  enough,”  said  the  Duke.  “  I  do 
not  know  whether  what  Sir  John  says  may 
be  true  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  service 
you  rendered  his  majesty  in  saving  my 
life,  but  it  is  at  least  one  which  should 
save  your  own.  It  would  ill  become  my 
hand  to  sign  your  death  warrant,  when 
but  for  you  it  would  be  now  stiff’  in  death. 
Let  a  free  pardon  be  made  out,  which  I  will 
sign.  You  will  only  have  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  king  anew,  and  you  will  then 
be  free.  I  think  you  will  not  again  be 
tempted  to  play  the  rebel.” 

( To  be  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WO  clays  later  her  majesty’s 
ship  Iris  steamed  into  the 
picturesque  har¬ 
bour  of  Port- 
au-Prince  and 
anchored  off  the 
town.  Shortly 
after  the  anchor 
was  let  go  the 
English  consul 
c  a  me  o  n 
board  and 
i nf orm  ed 
Captain 
Wilsonthat 
the  affair  of 
the  British 
subjecthad 
been  set¬ 
tled  ;  the 
man  hav¬ 
ing  been 
released 
from  prison 
and  paid  a 
few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  as  compensation  for  his 
detention  by  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Theref>re  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  ship  to  remain  longer 
than  the  captain  might  think  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the 
consul  mentioned  that  several  cases  of 
cannibalism  had  recently  been  brought 
to  light,  and  that  he  considered  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
was  unsafe  for  white  men  to  travel  in 
unless  well  armed. 

While  talking  to  the  captain  on 
this  subject  the  professor  appeared  on 
deck,  arrayed  for  an  excursion,  carry¬ 
ing  his  butterfly-net  and  usual  para¬ 
phernalia. 

“  Off  to  the  shore,  Jack  ?  ”  said  his 
brother.  “Now  take  care  of  yourself, 
the  consul  says  you  ought  not  to  wan¬ 
der  far  from  the  town.” 

“  Never  fear,”  replied  the  jolly  little 
man.  “I  must  have  that  Heliconia. 

Ta,  ta ;  ”  and  getting  into  the  galley 
which  had  been  waiting  alongside  for 
him,  he  steered  across  the  harbour  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  city,  and  was 
observed  to  land  on  the  beach  in  a 
small  cove  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  which  extends  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  bay. 

The  professor  sent  the  coxswain 
back  in  the  galley  with  a  message  to 
his  brother,  requesting  that  the  boat 
might  be  sent  on  shore  again  about 
5  p.m.  to  bring  him  on  board,  and 
just  before  that  hour  the  officers  of 
the  Iris  began  to  look  out  for  his 
Teturn. 

“Nutty,”  the  sporting  lieutenant, 
who  after  evening  quarters  was  busily 
engaged  on  the  poop  fishing  for  snap¬ 
pers  over  the  stern,  was  the  first  to 
descry  the  galley  on  its  way  back  to 
the  ship,  and  his  sudden  exclamation, 

“  Here’s  the  boat  coming  off,  but  I 


don’t  see  the  professor,”  attracted  general 
attention. 

“Just  what  I  expected,”  remarked  the 
paymaster  to  Gudgeon  ;  “  shouldn’t  be  at 
all  surprised  to  find  that  the  niggers  have 
boiled  him  down  and  eaten  him.” 

“Do  hold  your  tongue,  you  old 
croaker,”  said  the  chief  engineer,  taking 
the  glass  from  the  signalman,  and  jumping 
on  the  nettings. 


“Really,  though,  Jimmy,  I  do  believe 
you  are  right  this  time ;  I  can’t  see  any 
signs  of  him.” 

All  hands  were  now  on  deck  looking  at 
the  boat  as  it  approached  the  vessel. 

Directly  she  came  alongside  a  general 
rush  was  made  to  the  gangway,  and  to 
everyone’s  relief  the  form  of  the  professor 
was  observed  stretched  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  galley. 


“  I  had  never  before  seen  such  a  weird  spot.” 
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“  What’s  the  matter,  Jack  ?  ”  called  out 
the  captain  to  his  brother,  as  the  little 
gentleman  suddenly  pulled  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  rushed  up  the  side  in  a  most 
excited  condition. 

“  Matter  !  ”  spluttered  out  the  professor, 
who  was  nearly  breathless.  “  Why,  my 
dear  fellows,  only  half  an  hour  ago  I 
never  expected  to  see  one  of  you  again. 
It’s  a  mercy  I  haven’t  been — ” 

“Eaten!  I  thought  as  much!”  inter¬ 
polated  the  paymaster. 

“  The  idea  of  a  man  coming  thousands 
of  miles  only  to  be  a  meal  for  you,  you 
rascals,”  yelled  the  professor,  jumping  on 
a  gun-slide  and  shaking  his  butterfly-net 
violently  towards  the  distant  hills.  “  Oh, 
you  black  villains — and  this  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  My  dear  boys,  I  can't 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  all  again” — 
jumping  down  and  shaking  hands  all 
round — “  but,  the  wretches,  they’ve  got 
my  pipe  and  the  Heliconia.” 

One  of  the  blue- jackets  here  stepped  out 
from  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  near 
the  group  of  officers,  and  touching  his  cap 
to  Captain  Wilson,  said, 

“  Ax  yer  pardon,  sir;  me  and  my  mates 
would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you’d  let 
the  small-arm  party  land  for  half  an  hour 
to  blow  the  place  about  them  niggers’  ears. 
We’d  very  soon  make  ’em  fork  out  the 
professor’s  pipe  and  t’other  thing.” 

Captain  Wilson  smiled,  and  telling  the 
speaker  that  he  would  consider  the  matter, 
turned  to  his  brother  and  said, 

“Now,  old  fellow,  let’s  hear  all  about 
it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  professor,  wiping  the 
perspiration  and  dust  from  his  flushed  face, 

‘ 1  you  see  that  little  bay  over  there,  near 
the  grove  of  palmettos  that  stretch  away 
to  the  left.  You  know  I  landed  there  after 
lunch,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  sent  the  boat 
back  I  commenced  to  climb  the  hills  be¬ 
hind  the  beach.  With  no  little  difficulty 
I  forced  my  way  through  a  thicket  of 
wild  cane  which  fringes  the  base  of  the 
mountain  just  there,  and  at  last  reached 
a  thickly  wooded  ridge,  where  I  halted  to 
rest  for  a  short  space.  Here  I  lit  my  pipe 
and  sat  down  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
palm  to  look  round  and  admire  the 
scenery,  but  finding  my  seat  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  be  comfortable,  I 
shifted  my  quarters  a  little  higher  up, 
where  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  shadow  of  a 
fine  bois-immortelle,  and  could  look  down 
on  the  harbour  below  and  see  the  Iris  at 
anchor.  Suddenly  a  magnificent  Heliconia 
fluttered  past  my  nose.  J ust  the  fellow  I 
wanted  to  put  in  my  case  with  the  Rhodo- 
ceridse  and  Gonepteryx  Rhamni.  Of  course 
you  know  that  the  Heliconise  are — ” 

“  Oh,  go  on,  Jack,  with  your  yarn. 
Never  mind  the  butterflies ;  we’ll  take  up 
savings  for  them.” 

“  Well,  then,  away  went  the  Heliconia 
and  away  went  I  after  him  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  "What  a  chase  he  led  me,  to  be 
sure !  But  at  last,”  said  the  professor,  in 
a  tone  of  triumph,  “I  captured  him  and 
consigned  him  uninjured  to  my  basket. 

“  After  this  exciting  chase  I  felt  uncom¬ 
monly  dry  and  thirsty,  and  began  to  look 
about  me  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  stream  or 
any  place  where  I  could  get  a  drink.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  I  was  not  far  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  wild  and 
desolate  region.  Looking  carefully  around, 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  t.he  eyes  of  some 
animal  staring  at  me  through  the  bush, 
and  at  the  same  moment  I  detected  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  crackling  of 
branches  or  twigs. 
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“I  called  out,  ‘  "Who's  there?’  but  as 
there  was  no  response  I  walked  over  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sound  appeared  to 
come,  aud  while  poking  about  in  the  bush 
I  espied  through  the  trees  a  hut  half  hid¬ 
den  by  a  plantation  of  bananas.  Here, 
thought  I,  I  may  possibly  get  a  draught  of 
water,  so  I  made  my  way  to  the  door, 
which  was  shut,  and  knocked.  The  door 
was  instantly  opened  by  a  tall  wrinkled 
negress.  She  was  hideous  in  appearance, 
with  teeth  like  those  of  a  shark.  I  politely 
begged  her  to  oblige  me  with  some  water, 
and  after  a  little  hesitation  she  re-entered 
the  house,  and  presently  returned  with 
some  in  a  gourd,  which  sbe  handed  to  me 
in  a  most  ungracious  manner.  She  appeared 
to  quite  begrudge  me  the  drink  I  was  so 
much  in  need  of.  However,  I  took  a  long 
draught,  and  on  returning  to  her  the 
gourd  I  offered  her  a  biscuit  for  a  small 
woolly-headed  nigger  who  now  put  in  an 
appearance.  In  a  very  rude  way  she 
snatched  the  gourd  from  my  hand,  and, 
muttering  in  some  outlandish  jargon  a  few 
words  to  the  little  darkey,  the  child  imme¬ 
diately  ran  off,  and  disappeared  from  view 
behind  the  hut. 

“I  now  tried  to  ascertain  from  the 
woman  whether  there  was  a  road  leading 
from  her  hut  to  the  beach,  as  I  was  rather 
tired  of  bushranging,  but  she  either  could 
not  or  pretended  not  to  understand  me. 

“  Finding  I  could  get  nothing  but  an 
unintelligible  grunt  out  of  her,  I  lit  my 
silver-mounted  meerschaum,  and,  turning 
my  back  on  my  inhospitable  friend,  was 
about  to  move  on,  when  to  my  surprise  I 
found  my  way  obstructed  by  three  or  four 
negroes,  who  must  have  come  either  out  of 
the  plantation  or  from  the  rear  of  the  hut. 
The  foremost  of  them,  a  huge  beetle- 
browed  scowling  fellow,  who  was  slightly 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  advanced 
towards  me,  and,  pointing  at  the  meer¬ 
schaum,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Grib  me 
dat.’  To  this  mild  request  I  naturally  ob¬ 
jected,  and  replied,  ‘  Certainly  not.  Any¬ 
thing  in  reason,  Captain  Cuttle,’  said  I, 
‘  but  this  pipe  is  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  can’t  spare  it.’ 

“  These  fellows,  thought  I,  mean  rob¬ 
bery,  so  I  felt,  in  my  pocket  to  see  whether 
I  had  anything  there  which  would  satisfy 

them.  However,  my  pockets  were  empty, 
so*I  put  my  hand  in  my  basket  and  pulled 
out  the  Heliconia,  the  only  thing  I  had, 
and  gravely  presented  it  to  the  negro.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  at  me  with  a  certain 
amount  of  astonishment,  snatched  it  out 
of  my  hand,  trampled  it  under  foot,  and 

then,  before  I  could  stop  him,  he  made  a 
grab  at  my  pipe,  which  he  coolly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  lips.  He  then  took  his 
compatriots  a  little  on  one  side,  and  an  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  ensued,  of  which  I  was 
evidently  the  subject.  Presently,  to  my 
horror,  I  overheard  one  say  to  another,  in 
execrable  French — which,  you  know,  is  the 
common  language  of  the  country — *  Let 
us  eat  him  !  ’  when  the  fellow  who  had 
taken  my  pipe  stalked  into  the  hut  and  im¬ 
mediately  reappeared  with  a  formidable 
hatchet  in  his  hand. 

“The  gravity  of  my  situation  flashed  at 
once  across  my  mind  ;  it  was  evidently 
time  for  me  to  be  off,  so,  without  waiting 
to  say  ‘  Good-bye,’  I  took  to  my  heels  and 
darted  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  old 
black  hag  as  she  .ran  out  of  the  back  of  the 
house  and  attempted  to  bar  my  progress, 
but,  puttingmy  head  well  down.  I  clutched 
the  rod  of  my  butterfly-net  firmly  with 
both  hands  and  charged  her.  Over  she 


went.  I  heard  a  terrific  yell  behind  me, 
and,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  beheld 
the  big  negro  following  hard  after  me, 
swinging  the  hatchet  wildly  round  his  head. 
Down  the  mountain  side,  over  the  rocks, 
through  prickly  scrub  and  bush  I  flew, 
closely  followed  by  the  howling  cannibals. 
I  was  horribly  scratched  and  torn  by  the 
thorns,  but  that  was  nothing,  I  felt  it  was 
a  race  for  life. 

“Well,  at  last  I  discovered  that  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  outrun  my  pursuers,  but  I  felt 
nearly  done  up,  when  luckily  I  found  that 
I  was  entering  a  thick  belt  of  trees;  so, 
looking  out  for  a  spot  where  the  under¬ 
growth  was  very  deuse,  I  crawled  into  a 
thicket  and  covered  myself  over  with  the 
fern  and  palm  leaves  that  bestrewid  the 
ground.  Here  I  determined  to  remain 
until  it  got  dark — or  at  any  rate  until  the 
coast  was  clear. 

“  Scarcely  had  I  completed  my  arrange¬ 
ments  ere  I  heard  the  voices  of  thenpgroes 
at  no  great  distance  from  my  hiding-place. 

“  ‘  Dis  way  he  go,’  said  one  to  the  other. 
‘  How  fast  de  little  beggar  ran  !  ’ 

“  Peeping  through  the  bush  I  beheld  the 
four  rascals  trotting  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  not  a  yard  from  my  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  I  held  my  breath ;  the  slightest 
movement  would  have  betrayed  me.  I  saw 
the  fellow  with  the  hatchet  leading  the 
way.  I  look*  d  at  his  huge  mouth  and 
glistening  white  teeth,  and  almost  shud¬ 
dered  as  I  pictured  him  sitting  down  with 
his  amiable  family  picking  one  of  my 
bones. 

“  They  passed  me  so  closely  that  I  could 
have  touched  their  naked  feet  with  my 
hands  had  I  felt  so  inclined,  and  on  they 
went,  down  hill,  until  at  last  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

“  Then  I  crawled  out  of  my  hiding-place 
and  started  off  at  right  angles  to  the  road 
they  had  taken. 

“I  ran  on  as  fast  as  I  could  for  about 
half  a  mile,  then  commenced  to  descend 
the  mountain  side  again  by  a  narrow  path 
that  I  now  came  across.  Following  this 
path,  I  presently  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  and  here  I  suddenly  pulled  up  and 
looked  into  the  depths  below. 

“  I  was  struck  with  the  sombre  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place,  but  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  if  I  intended  to  fetch  the  beach  I 
must  descend  and  mount  the  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side,  or  else  make  a  long  detour. 

“  In  all  my  wanderings  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  weird,  uncanny  spot.  One 
would  have  supposed  from  its  appearance 
that  the  pestilential  breath  of  the  sirocco 
bad  sw-ept  over  it  and  blighted  all  the  fair 
face  of  nature.  Along  its  bottom  and  rocky 
precipitous  sides  were  trees  of  immense 
size,  but  with  whitened  trunks  —  as  if 
scathed  by  lightning  —  from  the  long, 
attenuated  branches  of  which  hung  great 
snakelike  parasites,  all  knotted  and  en¬ 
tangled  in  strange  convolutions.  Some 
wrere  entwined  round  the  limbs  and  trunks, 
and  appeared  to  be  employed  crushing  the 
life  out  of  these  forest  kings,  reminding 
one  of  the  Laocoon  ;  others  stretched  in 
great  coils  along  the  ground  or  about  the 
fallen  shafts  of  the  monsters  that  lay  scat¬ 
tered  in  every  direction  amidst  the  dank 
and  rotting  leaves  or  black  stagnant  pools. 
Over  the  stagnant  pools  and  decayed  vege¬ 
tation  rose  a  misty  bluish  vapour  laden 
with  deadly  miasma,  and  in  the  still  air 
above  hovered  a  black  vulture  (the  J  hn 
Crow),  that,  appeared  to  be  the  presiding 
evil  genius  of  this  forest  charnel-housp. 

This.’  thought  I,  ‘  must  be  the  birth- 
place  of  Yellow  Jack,  the  scourge  and  dread 


of  the  West  Indies.  However,  here  goes  ; 
there’s  no  time  to  lose,’  and  I  commenced 
to  lower  myself  carefully  into  its  unwhole¬ 
some  depths  by  the  aid  of  the  jutting  rocks 
that  protruded  from  the  steep  precipice. 
It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  I  had  one  or 
two  narrow  escapes  from  going  down 
head  first,  owing  to  the  slime  and  wet 
moss.  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  got  about 
half  way  to  the  bottom,  when  the  death¬ 
like  silence  that  pervaded  the  place  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  shout  from  below  that 
chilled  my  blood.  Looking  down,  I  saw 
with  dismay  a  dozen  or  more  negroes  j 
armed  with  heavy  bludgeons  hurrying 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  towards 
the  spot  where  they  thought  I  was  about 
to  descend.  At  the  sight  of  these  fellows 
I  hastily  commenced  to  reascend.  How  I 
managed  to  get  up  that  frightful  place  I 
don’t  know,  but  get  up  I  did  somehow  or 
the  other,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
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[  for  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  precipice 
they  were  only  a  few  yards  below  me. 
Off  again  I  went  at  full  speed,  and  luckily 
for  me,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
right  direction,  for  on  turning  to  my  left, 
after  running  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
I  plumped  against  a  decent  negro  woman, 
who  called  out  to  me  to  ‘  Run  !  run  !  ’  and 
pointing  to  a  narrow  path  which  I  had 
not  noticed  just  ahead,  she  urged  me  by 
signs  to  put  on  more  steam. 

“  And  run  I  did — I  flew  rather — for  I 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  rascals  behind 
thudding  on  the  earth  as  they  followed  wi 
my  tracks.  Another  moment  and  I  must 
have  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
when,  to  my  joy,  I  saw  about  a  hundred 
yards  before  me  a  good-sized  house,  over 
which  floated  the  English  flag.  As  I 
darted  through  the  gate  into  the  grounds 
surrounding  it,  I  looked  back  and  saw  my 
disappointed  Vaudoo  worshippers  halting 
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on  the  road  above,  and  as  I  rather  un¬ 
ceremoniously  threw  myself  down  on  a 
sofa  on  the  verandah  I  observed  them 
scuttling  away  up  hill. 

“  The  owner  of  the  house,  an  English 
merchant,  attracted  by  the  noise  I  made 
in  rushing  so  violently  into  his  pre¬ 
mises,  came  forward,  and  directly  I  had 
recovered  sufficient  breath  I  told  him 
what  had  happened.  He  congratulated 
me  on  my  narrow  escape,  and  pressed  me 
to  remain  and  dine  with  him ;  but  I  had 
seen  quite  sufficifnt  of  Haiti,  and  finding 
that  it  was  just  upon  five  o’clock,  I  only 
asked  him  to  accompany  me  down  to  the 
beach,  which  was  not  four  hundred  yards 
from  his  house.  There  I  found  the  galley 
and  shoved  off  at  once,  and  here  I  am  now 
safe  enough  on  board  the  old  ship,  and  if 
ever  I  go  on  shore  again  butterfly  hunting 
in  that  benighted  island  may  I  be  eaten.” 
(the  end.) 


TRAPS,  AHD  ALL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER,  WEASEL,  EAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND  BIRD  TRAPPING. 

Bv  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “Fish,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  etc.,  etc. 

VII.— BIRD-CATCHING  BY  NET. 


There  are  several  sorts  of  nets  used  for  various 
species  of  birds,  but  for  song-birds  the  most 
common  is  termed  the  dap- net,  of  which  Eig. 
1  is  an  outline  representation,  in  looking  care- 


Fig.  I. 


fully  at  it  you  will  see  I  have  left  one  side 
without  netting  ;  this,  however,  should  of 
course  have  a  net ;  consider  therefore  the  two 
sides  as  similar  to  that  on  which  the  net  is 
shown. 

Now  the  net  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken  was  somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
kind.  Those  ordinarily  used  are  of  twine,  and 
netted  diagonally  with  mesh  three-quarter 
inches.  This  one,  however,  is  of  silk  undressed 
fishing  line,  and  of  half-inch  mesh,  netted  with 
a  square  mesh  instead  of  diamond-shape  or 
diagonal.  At  pach  end  of  it  are  attached  jointed 
poles  which  fit  in  each  other  like  the  joints  of  a 
fishing-rod  ;  these  are  when  put  together  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  but  the  net  it.-elf  is 
broader  to  allow  of  a  ceitaiu  amount  of  bagging. 
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six  inches  with  each  other.  Thus,  as  in  the  cut, 
if  the  net  be  six  feet  six  inches  broad,  you  must 
allow  twelve  feet  six  inches  between  them. 
Having  done  this,  fix  the  other  net  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  its  fellow.  C  on  the  engraving, 
as  can  be  seen,  is  the  pull-line,  and  it  is  joined 
as  shown  to  a  line  stretching  at  right  angles  be¬ 
tween  the  four  top-line  ends  of  the  jointed  poles. 
The  effect  of  pulling  this  is  to  bring  the  nets  up 
and  oyer,  both  falling  in  the  twelve  feet  six 
inches  space,  and  thus  enclosing  anything  within 
that  space.  The  birds  are  enticed  by  the  cage- 
biids  in  the  first  instance  (see  cut),  and  finally 
by  the  play-bird  perched  on  the  play-stick  (b). 

The  play-bird  is  a  bird  of  the  same  kind  as 


If  this  were  not  so  the  birds  would  be  liable 
to  run  along  underneath  the  net  and  escape, 
whereas  as  now  arranged  they  entangle  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soft  silk  meshes.  Of  course  silk  is 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  best  if  expense  is  no  object. 
A  twine  net  will  do  veiy  well  for  boys,  and  if 
they  have  mastered  the  instructions  for  netting 
given  in  Vol.  11.,  page  574,  they  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  their  own. 

The  engraving,  if  carefully  looked  into,  ex¬ 
plains  itself,  but  I  will,  to  further  elucidate  the 
matter,  tell  yqu  how  it  is  laid.  First,  bear  in  mind 


Fig.  2. 


the  net  in  the  cut  is  now  placed  on  the  ground 
as  it  should  be  laid  ;  this  is  how  to  do  it.  Place 
both  nets  spread  out  as  shown,  roughly  on  the 
ground  (you  can  measure  their  proper  relative 
distances  afterwards),  and  drive  in  the  farthest 
peg  (i.e.,  farthest  from  bird-catcher),  to  which  is 
attached  both  the  “top”  and  “bottom”  lines 
(see  cut).  Let  this  peg  be  firmly  driven  in,  for 
on  it  the  chief  strain  falls.  Now  plant  the  peg 
at  the  end  of  the  jointed  pole  farthest  from  the 
bird-catcher  (e).  The  pole  is  linked  to  this  peg 
either  by  means  of  two  staples  or  loops  of  rope 
attached  to  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  as  a 
hinge.  Now  stretch  the  bottom  between  the 
two  jointed  poles  as  shown,  driving  the  peg  in 
firmly  as  before.  Finally  plant  the  peg  nearest 
e,  having  stretched  the  bottom  line  tightly 
throughout. 


1  those  sought  to  be  captured,  which  is  attached 
by  means  of  miniature  harness  (to  be  presently 
shown)  to  the  play-stick,  and  it  being  compara¬ 
tively  free  it  proves  very  attractive  (see  Fig.  2). 
C  is  the  bird.  This  stick  is  of  three  parts :  A,  a 


Fig.  3. 


piece  of  wood  made  like  Fig.  3  ;  and  B,  a  piece  of 
brass  tubing  beaten  flat  at  one  end  (Fig.  4)  and 
placed  on  the  stick,  which  may  be  a  hazel  or  ash 
twig.  A  hole  is  punctured  through  this  tube, 
and  a  peg  passed  through  it  holds  it  in  its 


Fig.  4. 


Measure  now  a  space  of  width  sufficient  to 
allow  the  two  nets  when  drawn  over  towards 
each  other  to  fall,  covering  their  top  edges  about 


place,  as  well  as  serving  as  an  axle  on  which  its 
movements  work  as  prompted  by  the  play-line, 
which  passes  also  through  A,  as  shown  Fig.  2. 
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I  have  said  the  bird  is  harnessed  and  tethered 
to  the  stick  at  c  (Fig.  2).  This  harnessing  is 
perfectly  painless  to  the  little  fellow,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sort  of  double  loop  affixed  to  a  swivel 
<Fig.  5).  The  head  of  the  bird  is  passed 


Fig.  5. 

through  and  the  loops  are  drawn  down  over  and 
round  its  wings  close  to  the  body.  Of  course 
they  are  drawn  and  tied  just  tight  enough  to 
fit  the  body,  and  the  swivel  is  attached  ;  then 
a  piece  of  fine  twine  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length  connects  the  play-bird  with  its  stick. 
The  method  of  using  this  bird  is  as  follows. 
Directly  the  call-birds — which  are  cock  birds  in 
full  song — have  attracted  others  of  their  species, 
the  bird-catcher  gently  pulls  the  play-line, 
raising  and  lowering  the  stick.  This  prompts 
the  play-bird  to  use  its  wings  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner  and  the  consequence  is,  the 


Tattooing  is  not  an  enviable  practice,  nor  one 
it  is  desirable  to  encourage.  The  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  fair  human  flesh  is  fortunately  no 
longer  fashionable,  and,  like  many  of  the  other 
customs  of  our  ancestors  and  barbarous  acquaint¬ 
ances,  is  fast  disappearing.  A  few  foolish  boys 
still  tattoo  themselves,  but  even  these,  finding 
to  their  sorrow  in  after-life  that  the  marks  so 
rashly  made  are  impossible  to  remove,  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  decry  the  folly. 

A  permanently  successful  book  of  fiction  has 
often  in  one  way  an  influence  for  evil.  Its 
descriptions,  true  of  the  time  of  its  first  edition, 
are  b"  thoughtless  readers  adopted  as  true  of 
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wild  birds  becoming  bolder  at  seeing  one  of 
their  brethren  so  apparently  unrestrained,  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  forbidden  space,  and  with  no  fear 
visible  at  once  proceed  to  exchange  civilities. 
As  soon  as  the  bird  -  catcher  observes  the 
bird  well  in  the  reach  of  the  nets,  he  pulls 
swiftly  and  strongly  at  C  (Fig.  1),  and  the  nets 
close  over  both  the  play  or  decoy  bird  and  those 
he  has  innocently  lured  to  their  captivity.  Now 
this  in  no  case  injures  them,  and  running  up, 
the  bird-catcher  places  them  in  a  large  airy  cage 
opening  inwards,  and  commonly  covers  them 
over  with  a  cloth,  lest  in  the  first  moments  of 
restraint  they  injure  themselves  against  the 
bars.  Two  or  more  play-birds  should  be  used, 
so  that  not  one  may  be  overtired. 

Thus  you  have  the  whole  apparatus  of 
“  clap  ’’-netting  and  its  use  explained.  Now  for 
a  few  hints  as  to  where  to  set  the  net.  First,  do 
not  forget  to  mark  the  habits  of  the  birds  your¬ 
self,  and  so  learn  where  to  find  them  at  all 
seasons.  Larks  and  linnets  are  easily  found  in 
open  plains  and  by  water  brooks,  goldfinches 
come  in  autumn  to  feed  off  the  thistledown, 
starlings  swarm  as  winter  comes  on  and  are  met 
with  in  all  sorts  of  pastures  where  some  growth 
of  underwood  or  deciduous  trees  are  found. 
For  shy  birds  let  your  full  line  be  quite  forty 
yards  long  ;  and  a  good  plan  for  blackbirds, 
starlings,  and  other  wary  birds  is  to  lay  your 
nets  and  get  behind  a  hedge  or  other  hiding- 
place.  A  little  ingenuity  in  this  way  will  often 
procure  you  a  goodly  stroke  of  success.  The 
other  morning  after  a  frost  I  caught  fourteen 
blackbirds  close  to  a  long  laurel  hedge,  hiding 
myself  in  a  large  rhododendron. 

Sometimes  hawks,  and  even  birds  of  a  non¬ 
preying  but  quite  different  species  to  your  call- 
bird,  are  caught  in  the  clap-net.  The  former 


TATTOOING. 

the  present,  and  the  things  it  speaks  of  as  still 
existing  are  generally  long  since  defunct.  Tat¬ 
tooing  is  a  case  in  point.  To  judge  from  our 
literature,  one  would  imagine  that  every  sailor 
bore  patterns  on  his  skin  as  elaborate  as  those 
of  a  South  Sea  savage,  and  that  his  tattoo  marks 
were  a  necessary  part  of  his  outfit  ;  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  seaman  in  ten  is  now 
tattooed.  In  the  days  of  the  pressgang  the 
practice  was  common  ;  in  these  days  the  im¬ 
provement  in  education  and  modes  of  mari¬ 
time  management  has  rendered  such  ready 
means  of  identification  no  longer  requisite,  and 
tattooing  the  novice,  once  a  serious  undertaking, 
is  now  only  indulged  in  as  a  practical  joke. 

An  editor  was  in  our  recollection  asked  to 
suggest  a  pattern  for  two  would-be  tattooers,  or 
rather  tattooees.  In  a  moment  of  bitter  irony 
he  replied,  “As  the  real  reason  why  tattooing 
is  practised  by  sailors  is  that  if  drowned  their 
corpses  may  be  identified,  the  best  pattern  you 
could  select  would  be  perhaps  your  name  and 
address  in  full,  and  any  particulars  as  to  age 
and  pedigree  that  you  may  think  would  prove 
interesting.”  Alas  !  alas  !  The  irony  in  one 
instance  missed  its  mark,  and  the  ingenuous 
querist  adopted  the  advice  so  facetiously  given, 
and  now  goes  through  the  world  with  even  the 
number  of  his  father’s  house  and  the  letters  of 
his  postal  district  on  his  back  as  lifelong  wit¬ 
nesses  to  his  inability  to  grasp  a  joke.  Since 
then,  like  that  editor,  we  answer  all  queries  in 
sober  seriousness,  and  to  all  tattoo-wishers 
counsel — don't ! 

Tattooing  is  not  a  pleasant  process.  One 
John  Rutherford,  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  relates 
how  he  and  his  companions  were  operated  upon 
i  in  1  SI  G.  They  were  held  down  by  five  or  six  of 


usually  pounces  down  upon  or  near  the  poor 
little  play-bird,  and  thus  the  biter  is  bitten. 
“Serve  him  right,”  say  you  ;  so  say  I.  The 
other  birds  are  probably  only  curious  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about. 

This  kind  of  net  is  the  best  for  amateurs,  and 
I  shall  therefore  not  describe  that  sort  which 
is  used  by  professionals  for  lark  and  other  birds 
at  night  time,  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  w7hen  it 
is  illegal,  and  when  partridges  and  pheasants 
can  be  taken.  Kingfishers  may  be  caught  by 
stretching  a  fine  net  loosely  across  an  archway 
of  a  stream  on  which  they  are  known  to  be, 
and  sparrows  may  be  taken  in  any  numbers 
from  old  thatched  barns,  ricks,  etc.,  at  night  in 
the  following  manner. 

Stretch  your  net  on  two  cane  poles,  and  let  two 
people  carry  it  upright ;  another  holds  a  lan¬ 
tern  at  about  the  middle  of  this  net  on  the 
outer  side  from  the  barn  to  be  “netted.”  Let 
another,  taking  a  long  pole,  buffet  about  the 
interior  under  the  eaves  and  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  ;  the  birds  will  then  fly  out  and  make 
for  the  light,  only  to  be  entangled  in  the  net. 
Beating  the  hedgerows  at  night  will  produce 
the  same  effect ;  and  let  me  tell  you  sparrow¬ 
pudding  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Water-birds,  such  as  dabchicks,  moorhens, 
and  even  ducks,  may  be  taken  by  means  of  nets 
stretched  across  ditches  and  “  drawns  ”  which 
they  frequent.  I  have  especially  been  success¬ 
ful  with  those  little  nuisances  to  the  fish  cul- 
turist,  the  dabchick,  or  dapper  as  they  are  called 
in  some  places,  by  means  of  a  common  drag¬ 
net,  which  I  use  for  trout-catching  in  spawning 
time,  but  as  my  readers  have  hardly  the  facilities 
I  have  in  this  direction  I  need  not  say  more 
about  that  style  of  netting. 

(To  he  continued.) 


the  Maories,  and  the  artists,  two  in  number  to 
each,  began  their  work  in  the  centre  of  an  admir¬ 
ing  ring  of  spectators.  First  the  paint  was  made 
by  rubbing  up  charcoal  in  water  until  the  fluid 
was  thicker  than  cream,  and  then  into  it  was 
dipped  a  bone  garden-hoe-lookii  g  affair,  with  an 
edge  like  a  chisel.  With  this  hoe  the  artists 
chopped  into  the  flesh  until  the  blood  flowed, 
and  each  cut  was  trimmed  again  and  again  until 
the  impression  was  of  the  necessary  clearness. 
As  the  design  progressed  other  instruments  were 
brought  into  play — some  made  of  sharks’  teeth, 
others  with  edges  like  saws — and  for  four  hours 
did  the  slashing  and  gashing  continue,  the  blood 
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as  it  trickled  out  of  the  gaps  heiog  constantly 
wiped  off  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  work.  For  a 
time  the  sailor  was  blinded,  and  it  was  not  till 
three  days  afterwards  that  he  began  to  recover 
his  sight.  In  six  weeks  he  was  completely 
sound  again,  and  quite  unrecognisable  by  all 
who  had  previously  known  him. 

Some  of  the  patterns  on  the  faces  of  the  Maori 
chiefs  took  years  to  elaborate,  so  that  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  agony  was  sharp  but  short.  The  New 


Gentleman  of  the  Marquesas  in  rowing  costume. 


I  tate  their  recognition  in  the  spiritual  world.  In 
the  Solomon  Islands,  where  the  belief  exists  in 
|  a  topsey-turveydom  after  death,  where  people 
are  employed  in  labour  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they  had  to  do  on  earth,  the  men  only  are 
heavily  marked  ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 
Tonga  and  Samoan  islanders.  With  regard  to 
the  Tonga  and  Samoan  custom  a  singular  legend 
exists  to  the  effect  that  the  natives,  then  un¬ 
tattooed,  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Fiji,  the 


The  word  “  tattoo  ”  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Polynesian  “ta-ta” — to  strike,  in  allusion  totho 
hoeing  that  takes  place  on  the  skin,  and  is  thus 
not  unlike  the  unallied  “  tattoo  ”  of  the  drum. 
Dark-skinned  people  are  often  much  alike,  and, 
in  default  of  clothes,  characteristic  tattoo  pat¬ 
terns  were,  it  is  probable,  of  great  service  as 
distinguishing  marks.  In  Tahiti,  a  native  un¬ 
tattooed  would  be  spurned  much  as  if  a  Euro¬ 
pean  were  to  go  about  naked,  and  the  practice. 


Zealand  tattoo  marks  were  not  entirely  orna¬ 
mental.  In  a  few  cases  the  deeds  by  which  the 
natives  parted  with  their  land  are  signed  with 
copies  of  their  cheek-scrolls.  The  men  alone 
were  copiously  tattooed  ;  the  women’s  markings 
were  but  slight,  and  frequently  under  the  lip. 
At  Tolaga  Bay,  Cook  relates  that  the  women 
painted  their  faces  with  oil  and  red  ochre,  and 
that  one  of  the  men  bore  a  piece  of  yellow 
stuff  in  his  hand  with  which  he  every  now  and 
then  touched  up  the  patterns  on  his  person 
where  they  were  rubbed  and  faded  ! 

In  Fiji  the  women  alone  are  tattooed,  but  only 
in  the  corners  of  the  month  and  beneath  the 
waistcloth,  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  done  to  facili- 


headquarters  of  their  religion,  to  ask  for  instruc¬ 
tions  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  The  messenger 
came,  and  the  oracle  spoke  :  “  Tattoo  the  women 
and  not  the  men  !  ”  In  order  to  remember 
this,  the  man  as  he  returned  repeated  in 
a  continuous  chant,  “  Tattoo  the  women 
and  not  the  men  !  Tattoo  the  women  and  not 
the  men  !  ”  But  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore 
with  a  bump,  the  envoy,  in  full  song,  was 
pitched  head  foremost  out  of  her,  and,  pulling 
himself  together,  proceeded  on  his  way  with,  un¬ 
fortunately,  “Tattoo  the  men  but  not  the 
women  !  Tattoo  the  men  but  not  the  women  !  ” 
— a  curious  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  inju¬ 
dicious  cram. 


is  quite  an  art ;  by  a  refinement  of  etiquette- 
the  ladies  tattoo  the  tips  of  their  tongues  as  a 
sign  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  relative. 

A  Marquesas  “  masher’’  reminds  the  traveller 
of  a  harlequin  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  muslin. 
(See  the  portrait,  in  which  his  decorative  lines 
have  been  very  carefully  reproduced.)  The 
leaders  of  fashion  in  the  Caroline  Islands  are 
patterned  with  an  open  breastcloth,  bars  like 
barrel-staves  down  the  trunk,  sprigs  of  flowers 
running  up  their  thighs,  and  chains  hang¬ 
ing  on  their  arms  and  shins ;  those  of  the  Gam- 
biers  are  wrapped  in  a  tattoo  network,  as  of  a 
hammock,  with  numerous  floral  and  animal  de¬ 
vices. 
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The  Australians  of  the  east  coast,  whose  ideas 
of  decency  were  so  peculiar  as  to  forbid  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  run  about  naked,  and  insist  on  adults 
wearing  no  clothes,  painted  themselves  white 
and  red  —red  in  broad  patches,  white  in  spots 
and  bars,  and  round  the  eyes.  On  the  north¬ 
west  the  natives  scarified  themselves  with  ridges 
three  inches  apart,  half  an  inch  high,  and  an 
inch  wide,  running  across  their  chest.  In  Torres 
Straits  the  fashionable  pattern  was  a  huge  oval 
on  one  shoulder  ;  at  Cape  York  the  oval  was 
supported  by  two  or  three  lines  on  the  breast. 
In  New  Guinea  the  women  are  striped  with  bars 
united  all  over  with  a  zigzag  network.  In 
Tanna  the  natives  delight  in  raised  patterns  ol 
dowers  and  plants. 

In  South  Australia  the  young  men  had  a  front 
tooth  punched  out  with  much  ceremony  as  soon 
as  they  came  of  age  ;  and  as  these  young  braves 
admired  a  well  carved  back,  the  girls  cheerfully 
submitted  themselves  to  perhaps  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  of  the  tattoos,  kneeling  down  with  the. 
head  between  the  knees  of  some  strong  old 
woman,  and  having  the  back  scored  across  with 
a  shell  or  flint  knife  in  row  upon  row  right  up 
to  the  shoulders,  while  the  blood  streamed 
forth  in  torrents  and  saturated  the  ground 
around. 

In  some  of  the  islands  to  the  north  of  Australia 
the  skins  of  the  people  are  figured  as  if  they 
were  damask ;  in  some,  flowers  are  carved  out  of 
the  flesh  and  painted  in  their  proper  colours. 
In  Formosa  there  is  much  tattooing;  and  it  ex¬ 
tensively  prevails  amongst  many  of  the  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  The  Ostiaks  tattoo  their  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  wrist,  and  their  women  ornament 
the  backs  of  their  hands  and  the  front  of  their 
legs.  The  Tuski  tattoo  their  chins  with  diverg¬ 
ing  lines  ;  the  Tunguses  mark  themselves  with 
lines  both  straight  and  curved.  The  Aleutian 
Islanders  decorate  themselves  with  figures  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  flowers  ;  the  Eskimos 
also  tattoo,  and  consider  the  lines  as  so  many 
marks  of  goodness  by  which  they  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  coming  world. 

Amongst  all  the  Orientals  tattooing  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  centuries ;  even  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
by  Moses  to  tattoo  themselves.  But  the  form 
of  the  Asiatic  tattoo  is  a  very  slight  one. 
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Among  the  Hill  tribes  of  India  very  curious 
patterns  are  in  vogue.  The  Abors  have  a  cross 
on  the  forehead,  while  their  women  have  a 
similar  cross  on  their  upper  lip  and  seven  lines 
across  the  chin.  The  Oraon  women  burn  three 
marks  on  their  brow  and  two  on  their  temples  ; 
the  Khyen  ladies  bear  figures  of  animals,  and 
the  reason  given  for  doing  so  is  that  they  are  so 
beautiful  that  the  tribe  would  lose  them  were 
they  not  marked  in  a  way  only  grateful  to  their 
Khyen  husbands  and  lovers. 

The  Arabs  are  freely  tattooed  amongst  the 
women  folk.  The  Bedouins  of  the  present  day 
have  blue  stains  of  flowers,  circles,  bands,  and 
stars  on  their  lips  and  chins  and  legs  and  arms. 
The  Aenezi  women  puncture  their  lips  and  dye 
them  blue  ;  the  Serhhan  ladies  make  holes  in 
their  cheeks,  their  breasts,  and  their  arms  ;  the 
belles  of  the  Ammouv  make  cavities  in  their 
ankles. 

The  Betsileo  tribes  of  Madagascar  tattoo  a 
collar  round  their  neck,  and  a  sleeve  down  each 
arm.  “  The  tattoo  or  tembo  of  Matambwe,” 
says  Livingstone,  “  very  much  resembles  the 
drawings  of  the  old  Egyptians,  with  wavy  lines 
for  water,  and  with  trees  and  gardens  enclosed 
in  squares.  The  son  takes  the  tattoo  of  his 
father  and  perpetuates  it,  though  the  meaning 
has  been  lost.”  The  pattern  the  doctor  illustrates 
is  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  as  shown  on 
the  arch  of  Titus,  with  the  cross  to  the  left  of 
it  and  the  chalice  and  corporas  cloth  to  the 
right — a  design  that  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  when  found  where  it  was. 

This  hereditary  nature  of  the  tattoo  is  not 
special  to  the  natives  of  Matambwe.  The 
Abeokutans,  like  many  of  their  neighbours, 
carry  their  coat-of-arms  on  the  skin  of  their 
chest,  back,  and  legs.  Each  tribe  and  family 
has  its  own  peculiar  pattern.  There  are  tor¬ 
toises,  crocodiles,  and  lizards,  and  circles, 
lozenges,  mounds,  and  hollows  in  endless  variety 
and  combination,  and  all  in  such  order  and 
with  such  distinction  marks  that  the  name  of 
the  bearer  and  his  pedigree  are  plainly  shown. 
One  of  the  Dahomy  tribes,  the  Ardiahs,  cut  a 
flap  out  of  their  cheeks,  turn  it  up  to  their  ears, 
and  allow  it  to  heal  in  that  position  ;  and  the 
Mabees  gash  their  cheek  in  three  places.  Far¬ 


ther  south  the  Nyambanas  have  a  row  of  pea¬ 
like  pimples  from  the  forehead  to  the  nose  tip  ; 
the  Bornouese  have  ninety-one  cuts  in  their 
pattern,  twenty  of  them  on  each  side  of  the 
•face  ;  the  Bunns  have  a  triple  slash  from  the 
crown  to  the  mouth,  and  ridges  made  by  cutting 
out  strips  of  flesh  and  rubbing  palm-oil  and 
wood-ashes  into  the  wounds.  The  Victoria 
Cross  of  the  Bachapins  is  a  long  blue  scar  down 
the  thigh  ;  and  many  other  tribes  have  special 
figures  assumed  in  remembrance  of  brave  deeds 
done  or  difficulties  overcome.  And  this  custom 
of  marking  for  special  merit  is  not  entirely 
African.  In  the  old  pilgrimage  days  the  pal¬ 
mers  and  crusaders,  who  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  were  there  tattooed 
with  the  cross. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Thracians  were 
marked  with  the  emblems  of  their  rank,  and 
the  Tyrians  bore  the  symbols  of  their  guardian 
deities  burnt  in  with  a  hot  iron,  or  pricked  in 
with  needles  and  powder.  Even  the  early 
Christians,  according  to  Procopius,  were  tattooed 
with  the  cross  on  their  arms  and  wrists.  In 
the  same  way  the  Cai-pocratians  tattooed  their 
disciples  into  the  fold ;  and  even  the  Roman 
soldier  at  one  time  was  marked  on  the  shoulder 
as  the  fugitive  slave  was  branded  on  the  fore¬ 
head. 

In  Malta  is  a  tattooed  race,  and  this  is  the 
nearest  of  our  possessions  in  which  the  practice 
flourishes.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  have  to  go 
back  some  distance  into  the  past  to  find  the 
habit  general.  The  Piets  tattooed,  and  from  it, 
say  some,  derived  their  name.  The  blueness  of 
the  up-country  Briton,  the  curiosities  of  whose 
manners  and  customs,  collected  by  Caesar,  have 
been  until  lately  erroneously  taken  as  typical  of 
a  fairly-civilised  nation,  was  probably  due  to 
his  tattooing.  The  custom  was  not  entirely 
British  ;  it  was  practised  to  excess  by  the 
English  invaders.  In  785  a  law  was  passed 
against  it,  and  in  William  of  Malmesbury  we 
read  of  it  as  one  of  the  fashionable  vices  under 
the  Norman  kings.  Since  then  it  has  gradually 
died  a  lingering  death,  and  now  it  is  so  near  its 
end  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
grey  old  pensioner  will,  in  a  double  sense, 
bewail  the  “last  tattoo.” 


MODEL  YACHT  CLUES,  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 


Flags  and  distinguishing  marks  form  the  next 
item  dealt  with  in  the  sailing  regulations. 
In  most  clubs  the  ensign  is  kept  at  the  peak  and 
the  racing  colours  at  the  masthead,  but  the 
Scotch  practice  is  to  have  only  one  flag,  and 
that  the  house-flag,  hoisted  in  the  place  of 
the  ensign,  at  the  gaif-end.  The  Serpentine 
flies  both  burgee  and  racing  colour  ;  the  King¬ 
ston  flies  the  club  flag  and  owner’s  flag  at  the 
masthead,  and  numbers  every  yacht  and  marks 
the  number  on  the  mainsail  in  two-and-a-half- 
inch  figures.  The  Liverpool  carries  the  num¬ 
ber  on  both  fore  and  mainsails  marked  on  both 
sides  of  them  in  tbree-and-a-half-inch  figures. 
The  Clapham  carries  the  ensign  at  the  peak  or 
on  the  mizenmast-head,  and  flies  at  the  main¬ 
mast-head  a  square  blue  flag  with  a  two-inch 
white  figure  showing  the  number  of  the  boat’s 
station,  a  practice  analogous  to  that  now 
adopted  at  athletic  meetings  and  avoiding  as 
many  disputes 

Next  to  the  flag  laws  come  the  regulations  as 
to  drawing  for  stations,  paying  entrance-fees  for 
the  race,  and  arranging  and  starting  the  boats. 
In  the  event  of  special  umpires  not  being  ap¬ 
pointed  the  senior  flag  -  officer  present  takes 
command,  lots  are  drawn  for  stations,  the  boats 
are  drawn  up  in  the  order  so  arrived  at,  and 
then,  with  the  usual  cautionary  “  Are  you 
ready  1  ”  a  whistle  is  blown  or  a  gun  fired,  and 
the  race  begins.  In  some  courses  the  water  is 
so  shallow  close  in  shore  that  sticks  have  to  be 
used  to  push  the  boats  off  ;  in  such  cases  the 
length  of  the  sticks  is  limited,  but  whenever 
possible  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  sticks  alto- 
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gether.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  special  rule  to 
the  effect  that  no  yachts  be  “  pushed  ”  at  start¬ 
ing — the  definition  of  “push”  not  being  given — 
but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  as  an  excessive 
push  in  starting  a  model  on  a  long  course  nearly 
always  does  more  harm  than  good.  Where 
pushing  or  drawing  should  be  prohibited  is 
along  the  sides  of  the  course,  and  just  at  the 
winning-post,  where  the  judicious  prodding  with 
a  long  pole  is  the  cause  of  more  wins — and  dis¬ 
putes — than  anything  else.  The  object  of  the 
race  being  to  discover  the  fastest  craft  under  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  on  her  sails,  and  not  under 
that  of  the  owner’s  stick  on  her  stern — clubs 
being  organised  for  model  sailing  and  not  model 
pushing — all  such  dribbling  should  be  avoided. 
Boats  touching  the  shore  should  be  put  about 
either  on  or  off  their  guys,  and  when  before  a 
wind  should  have  their  sails  retrimmed  so  as  to 
work  them  clear. 

The  start  should  take  place  from  between  two 
flags,  and  the  winning-line  should  be  drawn 
between  two  flags ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
judging,  the  tack  of  the  jib,  or  of  the  foresail 
when  no  jib  is  carried,  is  best  considered  as  the 
extremity  of  the  boat.  A  whistle  should  be 
blown  or  a  gun  fired  as  the  leading  vessel  crosses 
the  line,  and  the  results  should  be  noted  by  the 
umpire  on  match  cards  specially  ruled  for  the 
purpose.  In  some  clubs  the  result  of  the  heat 
is  decided  by  the  first  journey  over  the  course, 
in  others  the  heat  is  sailed  once  up  and  down, 
in  others  the  racing  takes  place  for  some  agreed 
;  time,  and  the  boat  that  wins  most  boards  is  the 
\  winner  of  the  race.  In  the  Scotch  races,  where 


boards  of  a  mile  or  so  are  possible,  the  single 
journey  is  preferred,  although  the  boat  ought  at 
least  to  take  two  tacks,  for  a  trial  on  one  tock 
can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive.  Just  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  boat  to  do 
nothing  but  scud,  and  beat  everything  at  seud- 
diDg,  so  there  would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  building  a  machine  that  would  be  useless 
except  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  yet  ou  that 
tack  beat  everything  else. 

Following  the  paragraphs  referring  to  these 
matters  there  occasionally  comes  one  regarding 
mixed  races.  Mixed  races,  however,  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Allowances  for 
varying  sizes  and  rigs  are  never  satisfactory  in 
model  or  any  other  sailing.  Boats,  like  men, 
should  contend  on  their  merits,  and  there  should 
be  no  handicapping,  for  all  allowance  formula! 
are  handicaps. 

Fouls  generally  count  as  “  rubs  of  the  green,” 
but  in  the  event  of  a  boat  being  re-started  when 
the  course  is  not  clear,  or  a  foul  being  otherwise 
,  deliberately  caused,  power  is  generally  reserved 
in  the  regulations  to  disqualify  the  offending 
boat,  and  in  bad  cases  expel  her  owner.  In  final 
heats,  however,  a  foul  occasionally  necessitates 
the  board  being  re-sailed.  When  two  yachts 
come  ashore  close  together  it  is  customary  for 
the  windward  one  to  be  got  off  first,  but  should 
the  leeward  one  have  grounded  first  she  has  the 
preference.  In  cases  where  sticks  are  used  the 
grounding  clause  does  not  apply,  and  the  craft 
are  swung  round  before  they  touch,  the  swing 
being  best  given  under  the  bolistay,  and  all  gyb¬ 
ing  booms,  etc.,  being  left  to  the  wind.  Sails 
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and  rudders  can  be  changed  at  will  during 
every  race,  but  the  boat,  if  pulled  ashore  for 
the  purpose,  has  always  to  be  started  afresh  from 
the  spot  where  she  grounded. 

Following  the  fouling  edicts  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  rule  giving  power  of  protest  to  any'  of  the 
aggrieved,  with  a  rare  appendix — alas  !  too  rare 
— that  the  protester  deposit  a  shilling  for  costs 
before  the  matter  is  gone  into,  the  money  to  be 
retained  by  the  club  in  the  event  of  the  grievance 
proving  imaginary.  And  with  this,  and  the  usual 
_  finale  vesting  all  power  in  the  umpire  during  the 
match,  we  reach  the  end  of  the  sailing  codes  of 
the  model  yacht  clubs. 

- ook> - 

SCREEN  FRAME  FOR  TEE  MAGIC 
LANTERN. 

By  Frank  Chasemore. 

aKEAT  inconvenience  is  often  caused  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  screen  in  a  room  for  the  lantern, 
such  as  taking  down  pictures,  etc.  ;  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible  to  hang  it  without  doing 
some  damage  to  the  walls  and  paint  by  driving 
nails  and  hooks.  Even  then  the  screen  has  to 
be  put  up  iu  an  inconvenient  place. 

By  using  the  following  contrivance  all  this 
will  be  avoided.  The  screen  can  be  put  in 
any  part  of  a  room  most  suitable  for  the  show, 
and  afterwards  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes 
and  packed  away  in  a  box  thirty -six  inches  long 
and  about  eight  inches  deep  and.  wide. 

The  frame,  or  stand,  can  be  bought  at  the 
shops,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to  make  your 
own. 

The  materials  for  this  frame  can  be  bought  at 
a  small  outlay,  and  are — fifteen  wooden  rods 
three  feet  six  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter— the  handles  sold  at  the 
shops  for  fitting  to  hair  broom-heads  do  very 
well  indeed,  and  are  not  very  dear  ;  two  pieces 
of  wood  six  inches  long,  five  inches -wide,  and 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  ;  and,  lastly,  some 
stout  tin  plate. 

First  of  all,  take  the  two  wooden  blocks  and 
cut  them  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  1  ;  the  width 
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at  top  is  three  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  five 
inches.  Divide  the  top  and  bottom  lines  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  draw  a  line  from  top  to 
bottom  through  the  points  of  division.  On  this 
line  mark  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
top,  and  with  this  point  as  centre  bore  a  hole 
right  through  the  wood,  which  hole  is  to  be  just 
large  enough  for  the  wooden  rods  to  fit  tightly 
into.  Draw  a  line  across  the  face  of  the  block 
half  way  down  (as  in  Fig.  2).  Along  this  line, 
and  from  each  end  of  it,  mark  inwards  a  dis¬ 
tance  equal  to  the  diameter  .of  the  wooden  rods, 
and  do  the  same  along  the  bottom  line  (as  in 
Fig.  2).  Join  these  points  as  in  the  figure  ;  cut 
out  the  middle  portion,  leaving  the  projections 
tliiee  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
square.  These  projections  must  be  rounded  by 
taking  off  the  corners  with  a  sharp  chisel  or 
knife.  Trim  them  down  till  they  are  the  same 
size  as  the  rods. 

Now  you  will  want  your  fifteen  wooden  rods. 
See  that  they  are  all  the  same  thickness.  Cut 
off  the  ends  of  each  to  make  them  quite  square, 
and  making  the  rods  exactly  three  feet  six  inches 
long.  From  your  tin  plate  cut  fourteen"  pieces, 
each  piece  to  be  six  inches  long,  ami  wide 
enough  to  go  round  the  rods  and  to  lap  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  width  can  be  found  by 
rolling  paper  round  the  rod  and  letting  it  lap  'a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  cutting  it  off. 
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Place  this  paper  on  the  tin  and  mark  the  width. 
The  tin  can  be  cut  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors. 
Now  roll  each  piece  of  tin  round  the  rods  so  as 
to  form  fourteen  tubes.  These  tubes  will  now 
require  to  be  soldered.  You  can  get  your  tin¬ 
man  to  do  this  for  you,  or  you  can  do  it  your¬ 
self.  If  so,  the  following  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

First  of  all,  get  some  muriatic  acid  and  some 
clean  zinc  cuttings.  Put  the  zinc  into  a  bottle 
and  pour  over  it  the  acid,  and  set  it  on  one  side 
for  a  time  till  it  has  quite  done  effervescing  ; 
then  add  a  little  more  zinc,  and  if  it  begins 
again  wait  a  little  longer  and  add  more.  Do 
this  till  it  does  not  effervesce  on  putting  new 
zinc  into  it,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  You  must 
get  some  solder  from  the  plumber’s,  and  if  you 
have  not  a  soldering-bit  he  will  perhaps  lend  you 
one ;  but  you  can  buy  the  bits  now  in  many  shops, 
where  they  are  sold  on  a  card  with  some  solder. 

I  The  cost  is,  I  think,  from  one  shilling  upwards. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  “  tin  the  bit  ”  (or 
cover  the  face  and  point  with  solder).  This  is 
done  as  follows.  Place  the  bit  in  the  fire  to  get 
hot,  but  not  red..  Take  a  clean  piece  of  tin¬ 
plate  and  put  on  it  a  few  drops  of  the  zinc  solu¬ 
tion,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  solder  into  it. 
When  the  bit  is  hot  enough  take  it  out  of  the 
fire,  and  with  a  coarse  file  clean  the  face  and 
edges  of  it,  and  place  it  on  the  solder  in  the 
zinc  solution  on  the  piece  of  tin.  In  a  few' 
seconds  the  solder  will  melt  and  flow  all  over 
the  point  of  the  bit.  This  must  be  done  to  the 
bit  every  time  it  gets  red-hot,  as  in  that  case  the 
solder  is  burnt  off. 

Now  put  the  bit  back  into  the  fire  and  take 
one  of  the  tin  tubes  and  first  clean  the  surfaces 
that  lap  together  by  scraping  them  with  a  pen¬ 
knife.  Rub  each  surface  with  the  zinc  solution 
and  lap  them  together,  and  tie  the  tube  round 
with  string  to  keep  the  edges  in  their  places. 
Take  the  bit  out  of  the  fire  when  it  is  hot 
enough  and  place  it  on  the  end  of  the  stick  of 
solder,  which  will  be  melted  and  stick  to  the 
hit.  Place  the  hit  on  the  top  of  the  lapping 
edges,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  solder  will  flow 
from  the  bit  between  the  surfaces  to  be  joined, 
and  by  drawing  the  bit  from  one  end  to  the 
other  it  will  draw  after  it  the  solder  and  make  a 
strong  joiDt.  If  the  bit  did  not  at  first  carry 
enough  solder  to  make  the  whole  joint,  more  can 
be  added  by  applying  the  stick  of  solder  to  the 
bit  while  it  is  on  the  joint.  Solder  the  fourteen 
tubes  and  clean  off  the  joints  by  scraping  and 
filing  the  superfluous  solder  off  and  polishing  up 
with  a  piece  of  glass-paper.  Clean  the  joint  in¬ 
side  well  with  a  piece  of  oiled  rag  to  destroy  the 
zinc  solution  left  inside. 

Now  fit  a  tube  on  one  end  of  each  of  fourteen 
of  the  wooden  rods.  The  tube  must  be  pushed 
on  to  the  W'ood  so  that  it  is  half  way,  or  leaving 
an  empty  space  of  three  inches.  The  tube  can 
be  fixed  to  the  wood  by  two  or  three  tacks 
driven  through  the  tin.  The  fifteenth  rod  has 
no  tube  to  it. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  be  made  for  the  frame. 
In  putting  it  together  take  the  rod  without  a 
tube  and  two  others,  and  join  them  together 
like  a  fishing  rod,  place  each  end  of  this  com¬ 
pound  rod  into  the  hole  in  one  of  the  blocks  of 
wood,  fit  together  the  other  rods  into  sets  of 


three.  There  will  be  four  of  them.  At  one 
end  of  each  sot  will  be  an  empty  tube,  these  are 
to  be  fitted  on  the  pegs  on  the  blocks  at  the  ends 
of  the  other  rod.  The  frame  will  now  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  uprights,  each  made  up  of  two 
compound  rods,  and  these  support  the  cross  rod 
or  screen  roller. 

In  the  bottom  rod  of  each  set  bore  a  hole 
with  a  gimlet,  as  in  Fig.  3,  and  get  two  pieces 
of  iron  wire  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  bend  the  ends  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  part,  leaving  this  middle  part  about 
two  feet  long.  These  are  to  be  fitted  to  the 
rods,  one  to  each  pair,  by  pushing  the  bent  ends 


into  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  rods  as  in  Fig. 
3  ;  they  are  to  be  fitted  on  the  outside  of  the 
rods. 

Fasten  these  two  wires  together  by  passing  a 
cord  round  both  and  tying  the  ends  together. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  the  screen  will  cause 
the  roller  it  is  hung  on  to  “  sag  ”  or  drop  in  the 
middle.  But  by  tightening  the  cord  under¬ 
neath,  the  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  will  be 
brought  towards  each  other,  and.  will  raise  the 
middle  of  the  screen  roller. 

To  make  the  screen  you  must  get  some  linen. 
This  can  be  bought  ten  feet  wide.  Get  three 
and  a  half  yards  of  it  and  have  it  hemmed  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  top  hem  must  be 
large  enough  for  the  roller  to  pass  tightly 
through.  The  screen  will  get  more  or  less 
creased  in  packing,  but  will  come  all  right  on 
being  wetted  and  hung  on  the  roller. 

This  frame  is  calculated  for  a  ten-foot  screen, 
which  will  he  found  large  enough  for  most 
rooms.  But  it  can  be  made  for  a  larger  one  by 
adding  one  or  more  rods  to  each  of  the  sets. 
The  linen  for  a  larger  screen  must  be  joined, 
as  it  is  not  made  more  than  ten  feet  wide.  In 
joining  linen  for  this  purpose  do  not  let  the 
seam  come  across  the  middle,  but  add  an  equal 
piece  at  the  top  and  bottom,  which  will  leave 
the  middle  of  the  picture  clear,  and  the  line  of 
the  join  will  come  among  the  dark  features  of 
the  foreground  and  will  not  be  seen  so  much. 
The  tin  tubes  had  better  be  varnished  over  with 
Brunswick  black,  as  they  will  look  better  and 
not  be  liable  to  rust.  Varnish  the  iron  wires 
also. 

In  packing  up,  the  screen  must  not  be  rolled 
on  the  rods,  but  had .  better  be  folded  up  by 
itself  in  paper  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  then  the  rods  put  in  afterwaids. 
Otherwise  the  screen  might  have  some  patches 
of  Brunswick  black  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Fig.  4  is  a  view'  of  the  screen  and  frame  when 
put  together. 
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I.— Carving  Competition. 

IT  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  page  62  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  that  we  offered  Two  Prizes,  of  Two 
Guineas  and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best 
carved  head  of  a  tiger.  The  size  of  carving,  wood, 
tools,  etc.,  were  left  entirely  to  competitors’  own 
choice,  and  it  was  also  mentioned  that  the  head  might 
be  carved  on  a  slab,  or  in  any  other  way  preferred. 
Competitors  were  to  stand  in  two  classes,  the  Junior, 
embracing  all  ages  up  to  18,  and  the  Senior,  all  ages 
from  18  to  24. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  for  some  reason  or  other— 
possibly  the  greater  attractions  afforded  by  the  other 
competition-subjects  announced  at  the  same  time— 
comparatively  few  have  sent  in  ;  not  nearly  so  many, 
indeed,  as  in  the  analogous  “lion’s  head”  competition 
in  our  last  volume  ;  while  the  work  of  all  but  just  the 
two  or  three  heading  the  list  is  also  of  a  verj  inferior 
character,  alike  as  to  design  and  execution. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Junior  Division. 

Prize — One  Guinea. 

Arthur  James  Osmond  (aged  161),  79,  Clifton  Street, 
Finsbury,  E.C. 

Certificate. 

Alfred  L.  IS!  inis.  Over  Vicarage,  Winsford  Cheshire. 


Senior  division. 

In  this  division  two  competitors  run  each  other 
pretty  closely,  the  one  excelling  perhaps  in  the  head 
itself,  and  the  other  in  the  general  frame  design  and 
accessories.  This  being  the  case,  especially  as  their 
work,  though  it  equals,  hardly  in  any  way  excels  that 
of  the  prize-winner  in  the  Junior  Division,  we  have 
decided  to  bracket  their  names  and  divide  the  Two 
Guineas  between  them. 

Prizes— One  Guinea  each. 

Douglas  William  Lewin  (aged  21),  Thanet  Villa, 
46,  Grange  Road,  Ramsgate. 

Charles  Edward  Gill  (aged  20),  George  Street, 
High  Wycombe. 


Certificates. 

Louis  H.  Higuaji,  6,  Albion  Place,  Marston  Road, 
Frome. 

Arthur  Minty,  7,  Orchard  Street,  Frome. 

H.  C.  SPALDING,  32,  Harland  Road,  Tranmere,  Birken¬ 
head. 


Competitors  in  the  previous  Model  Locomotive 
and  Illuminating  Competitions  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  their  handiwork  was  sent,  as  a  gift  from  the  Boy'S 
Own  Paper  readers,  to  the  Stockwell  Orphanage  and 
to  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes.  The  latter,  as  the  larger 
institution,  received  the  major  portion,  the  engines 
being  awarded,  we  believe,  as  New  Year's  prizes,  and 
the  texts  being  used  for  brightening  the  dormitories, 
etc.  As  regards  the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  the  engines 
went  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  boys,  and  the  texts 
for  the  use  of  the  new  Orphanage  for  Girls,  the  boys  at 
Stockwell  having  previously  received  a  parcel  of  illu¬ 
minations,  the  product  of  one  of  our  earlier  competi¬ 
tions. 
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NUMMUS. — The  first  coin  with  the  figure  of  Britannia 
on  it  is  of  the  Roman  period — time  of  Hadrian. 
Britannia  seated  on  the  rock  is  distinctly  shown,  and 
she  has  the  spear  and  shield,  the  shield  being  with¬ 
out  the  crosses,  but  having  a  long  spike  in  the 
centre.  Underneath  the  figure  is  the  legend  Bri¬ 
tannia.  The  more  modern  Britannia  was  reintro¬ 
duced  by  Charles  II. 

W.  Goope.— Of  course  the  bagpipes  have  been  round 
the  world.  For  instance.  Captain  Cook  had  them 
on  hoard  the  Resolution,  and  treated  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  to  a  skirl  at  Dusky  Bay.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  thought  that  they  preferred  the  drum. 


Explorer.— If  you  will  refer  to  our  “Trip  on 
the  Thames,’'  in  the  third  volume,  you  will  find 
a  cheap  and  useful  tent  fully  described. 

A  Secretary.— Use  raw  linseed-oil  for  cricket- 

.  bats.  Read  onr  article  on  the  subject,  by  Dr. 

W.  G.  Grace,  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Aug.  L.  Stokes.— Vermicelli  and  ants’  eggs  will 
do  for  the  goldfish.  The  siskin  is  a  very  well 
known  British  bird.  See  our  coloured  plate. 

Gaffer.— For  bending  sails  and  standing  rig¬ 
ging  the  best  thing  to  use  is  fine  wire  ;  it  is 
strong  and  thin.  The  less  resistance  the  rig¬ 
ging  offers  to  the  wind  the  better  for  the  boat. 
Pieces  of  trout  line  will  he  found  very  useful 
in  model  ship-building.  Do  not  theorise,  but 
try  it. 

T.  Y.  R.— General  Washington  was  born  in  1732.  His 
death-date  is  a  very  easy  one  to  remember  ;  lie  died 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  December  31st, 
1799,  the  last  minute  of  the  last  century. 

Alhambra. — The  Moorish  lattice-work  was  made  of 
little  bits  of  wood  and  pegs  all  built  up  together  like 
a  puzzle,  or  rather  like  a  mass  of  wheels  with  hubs 
and  spokes.  There  is  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  second  volume  of  "Amateur  Work.” 

A.  W.  L.  S.— We  never  give  medical  advice.  If  you 
are  ill  go  to  a  doctor— and  pay  his  fee.  What  that 
ought  to  be  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

S.  R.  T.— You  should  select  quite  three  times  the 
number  of  leaves  you  wish  to  skeletonise.  There  is 
always  a  large  percentage  of  failures.  The  chloride 
of  lime  is  only  a  bleaching  agent. 

U.  R.  W atkin.— Your  simplest  plan  would  he  to  get  a 
number  of  “Science  Gossip,"  monthly,  price  four- 
pence,  and  consult  the  advertisements.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chattb  and  Wiudus. 

An  Old  Reader. — Leave  your  peach-plants  alone. 
Keep  them  indoors  during  the  winter. 

Hector.— You  will  find  a  notice  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  the  article  accompanying  our  coloured  plate 
of  the  Orders  of  Kuighthood  in  the  fourth  volume. 

WOOL.— 1.  In  Stanford's  “  Manufacturing  Industries," 
one  of  the  volumes  treats  of  the  weaving  trades. 
2.  There  is  no  person  living  who  can  tell  your  cha¬ 
racter  from  your  handwriting.  There  are  a  few 
charlatans  who  pretend  to  do  so,  but  you  must  be  a 
very  credulous  lad  to  believe  in  any  such  folly. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  boldest  handwriting  is  written 
by  the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  of  men. 

Nom  de  Plume.— All  the  back  volumes  of  the  “  Boy's 
Own  Annual"  are  still  kept  in  print.  The  first  costs 
six  shillings  :  the  other  four  cost  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  each. 

Luigi  Vampi.— You  can  get  the  coloured  plates  in  a 
packet  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  cost  of  the 
packet  is  always  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
volume. 

J.  II.  W.— The  story  entitled  “  Frank  Layton,”  which 
appeared  in  the  “Leisure  Hour"  in  1854,  is  out  of 
print.  The  articles  on  “  Yacht,  Canoe,  and  Boat 
Building"  were  iu  the  September  and  October  parts 
in  1S82.  All  boats,  except  whale-boats,  are  steered 
with  a  rudder.  The  oar  is  a  makeshift.  “Julia 
Cunuingham  "  is  also  out  of  print. 


A  TERRIBLE  PROPHECY. 

The  Red  Sunsets, Cyclones  and  En  rth- 
quakes  Foret  lling  Coming  Dis¬ 
aster-How  to  Meet  It. 


The  recent  mysterious  appearances  follow¬ 
ing  sunset  and  preceding  sunrise  have  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  from  students  of  the 
skies  and  the  people  generally.  During  the 
days  of  recent  weeks  the  sun  seems  to  have 
been  obscured  by  a  thin  veil  of  a  dull  leaden 
hue,  which,  as  the  sun  receded  towards  the 
horizon,  became  more  luminous,  then  yellow, 
then  orange,  then  red  ;  and,  as  night  settled 
down  upon  the  earth,  a  dull  purple.  At 
first  it  was  thought  these  appearances  were 
ordinary  sunset  reflections  of  light  but  it  is 
now  pretty  certain  that  they  are  either  the 
misty  substance  of  the  tail  of  some  unseen 
comet,  in  which  the  earth  is  enveloped,  or 
a  surrounding  stratum  of  world  dust  or  very 
small  meteors.  Professor  Brooks,  of  the 
Red  House  Observatory,  Phelps,  N.Y.,  has 
turned  his  telescope  upon  these  objects,  and 
discovered  what  he  thinks  are  myriads  of  tel¬ 
escopic  meteors.  If  it  is  unorganized  world 
dust,  or  decomposed  vapors,  as  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  remarks: 

“  How  is  this  matter  to  be  disposed  of?  Will 
it  settle  and  form  a  deposit  upon  the  earth, 
or  remain  a  partial  opaque  shell  about  the 
earth  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  sun’s  light 
upon  it  ?” 

Whatever  the  mystery  is,  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  some  very  strange  forces  are  at  work 
in  the  upper  airs.  The  terrible  tornadoes 
and  cyclones  which  have  swept  our  own 
country,  and  the  fearful  volcanoes  and  earth¬ 
quakes  which  have  destroyed  so  many  cities 
and  thousands  of  people — the  tidal  waves 
which  mysteriously  rise  and  fall  on  coasts 
hitherto  unvexed  by  them — the  tremendous 
activity  which  is  evident  in  the  sun  by  the 
constant  revelation  of  enormous  spots  upon 
its  surface— all  indicate  unusual  energy  in  tb 
heavenly  bodies. 

These  circumstances  recall  Profes 
Grimmer’s  prophecies  that  from  1881  to  il 
the  passage  of  the  five  great  planets —  M 
Neptune,  Jupiter,  Uranus  and  Saturn-arc 
the  sun  would  produce  strange  and  wor 
ful  phenomena.  He  says  :  “  The  watt 
the  earth  will  become  more  or  less  poiso 
The  air  will  be  foul  with  noisome  o 
Ancient  races  will  disappear  from  the  e,..' 

He  attempts  to  prove  his  prophecy  1 
fact  that  in  1720,  when  Mars  and  1 
made  their  passage  around  the  sun  1 
dentally,  great  destruction  and  mortali 
ited  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He  also 
the  same  results  in  previous  perhelion  * 
ages  of  the  planets,  and  argues  that  :.e 
circumstances  always  produce  epidemu  « 
destructive  diseases  which  will  baffle  tht 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  ;  tha 
poor  will  die  by  thousands,  the  weak  an 
temperate  falling  first,  those  whose  bloc 
been  impoverished  by  excess  of  wor 
dissipation  next,  and  only  those  who  at 
comparative  vigor  shall  escape  to  enjoy 
era  of  renewed  activity  and  prosperity  wh  | 
will  follow  the  period  of  destruction. 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  world  seems  sub 
ject  to  the  sway  of  the  heavenly  bodies  no 
part  of  the  earth,  he  thinks,  can  escape 
scourging.  He  even  predicts  that  America 
will  lose  over  ten  millions  of  people  ;  that 
farmers  will  be  stricken  with  fear  and  cease 
to  till  the  soil;  that  famine  will  make  human 
misery  more  wretched.  That  hundreds  will 
flee  to  overcrowded  cities  for  aid  in  vain. 
That  sudden  changes  in  ocean  currents,  tem¬ 
perature  and  surroundirgs  will  entirely  trans¬ 
form  the  face  of  nature  and  climate  of  coun¬ 
tries  ;  that  the  air  will  be  so  foul  with  malaria 
and  other  noxious  .gases  that  those  who  sur¬ 
vive  will  be  troubled  with  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs.  That  many  who  escape 
other  ills  will  bloat  will  dropsy  and  suddenly 
pass  away,  while  others  will  grow  thin  and 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  indescrib¬ 
able  agony  for  weeks.  Neuralgic  pains  in 
different  puts  of  the  body  will  torment  them. 


I  They  will  easily  tire  and  become  despondent. 
A  faint,  hot  feeling  will  be  succeeded  by 
chilly  sensations,  while  hallucinations  and 
dread  of  impending  ill  will  paralyze  all  effort. 
“The  birds  in  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  even  the  fish  of  the  sea  will  become 
diseased,  poisoning  the  watcs  of  the  globe.” 
We  are  told  on  the  other  hand  that  those  who 
shall  pass  through  this  period  of  trial  will 
have  larger  enjoyment  of  life  and  health. 
The  earth  will  yield  more  abundantly  than 
ever  before.  The  animal  kingdom  will  be 
more  prolific  and  life  prolonged  very  ma¬ 
terially.  This  prolongation  of  life  will  be 
owing  to  the  healthy  electric  and  magnetic 
influences  that  will  pervade  the  atmosphere. 
It  would  perhaps  seem  that  the  present  red¬ 
ness  of  the  sun,  and  the  presence  of  a  belt 
or  veil  of  cosmic  matter,  justified,  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  the  prediction  of  Professor  Grimmer ; 
but,  disturbing  as  his  predictions  may  be,  we 
are  told  for  our  comfort  that  the  strong  and 
pure-blooded  need  have  little  to  fear  in  these 
calamities,  that  those  who  are  delicate  or  in¬ 
disposed  should  adopt  means  to  keep  the 
system  well  supported  and  the  blood  pure, 
and  that  the  most  philosophical  and  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  keep  the 
kidneys  and  liver  in  good  condition.  From 
the  testimonials  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis  and  Professor  R.  A.  Gunn,  M.D., 
Dean  of  the  United  Slates  Medical  College, 
New  York,  and  thousands  of  influential  non¬ 
professional  people,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  preparation 
known  to  science  equal  to  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure.  This  medicine  has  acquired  the  finest 
reputation  of  any  preparation  that  was  ever 
put  upon  the  market.  It  is  a  radical  blood 
purifier,  which  soothes  and  heals  all  inflamed 
organs,  strengthens  the  nervous  system, 
washes  out  all  evidences  of  decay,  regulates 
digestion,  prevents  malassimilation  of  food 
in  a  philosophical  and  rational  manner,  for- 
tifi  r-  "hanges  and 
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|  What  is  Dyspepsia  ? 

Among  the  many  symptoms 
of  Dyspepsia  or  indigestion  the 
most  prominent  are  :  Variable 
appetite;  faint,  gnawing  feeling 
at  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  un¬ 
satisfied  craving  for  food;  heart¬ 
burn,  feeling  of  weight  and  wind 
in  the  stomach,  bad  breath,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  low  spirits, 
general  prostration,  headache, 
and  constipation.  There  is  no 
form  of  disease  more  prevalent 
than  Dyspepsia,  and  none  so 
peculiar  to  the  high-living  and 
rapid-eating  American  people. 
Alcohol  and  tobacco  produce 
Dyspepsia  ;  also,  bad  air,  rapid 
eating,  &c.,  &c.  BURDOCK 
BLOOD  BITTERS  will  cure 
the  worst  case,  by  regulating 
the  bowels  and  toning  up  the 
digestive  organs.  Sold  every¬ 
where. 

CHEAPER 

Than  They  Can  be  Done  at  Home. 


With  our  Parisian  Lace  Curtain  Cleaner, 
Starcher  and  Stretcher,  we  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  price  of  doing  them  to  40  and 
50  cents  a  pair. 


By  fhis  French  Invention  Lace 
Curtains  are  Cleaned  and 
*  -a  and  Stretched 


THOUSANDS  OF  RUPTURED  PEOPLE  HAVE 
BEEN  CURED  BY  THE  USE  OF 

CHAS.  CLUTHE’S 

PATENT 

SPIRAL  TRUSS 

Patent  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1882 
(Established  in  Canada  in  1871.)  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  no  clumsy,  heavy  harness  or  sole-leather  pads. 
A  personal  inspection  will  convince  any  intelligent 
person  that  Chas.  Cluthe’s  Trusses  are  entirely 
different  in  principal  to  any  other  made.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  all  competitors,  and  has  swept  away,  ON  its 
own  merits,  all  suspicion  that  has  been  entertained 
on  such  goods  by  thousands  of  people  in  our  land  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  traveling  frauds  (both 
American  and  Canadian)  whose  aim  is  not  to  help,  but 
get  the  money. 

My  prices  are  established  and  known  from  ocean  to 
ocean  on  this  continent. 

£2^  Send  stamps  for  book  on  Rupture  and  Human 
Frame.  Valuable  information.  Address: 

CHAS.  CLUTHE, 

118  King  St  West,  Toronto. 

Or  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A  Few  Simple  Testimonials  tliat  Speak  for 
Themselves. 

Ottawa,  Sept.  3rd,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq., — Dear  Sir, — I  have 
experienced  considerable  benefit  from  your 
Appliances.  I  feel  stronger  and  better  every 
day.  Yours  truly, 

R.  E.  HALIBURTON. 

Pkterboro’,  Oct.  15,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — Soon  after 
I  commenced  to  use  your  Electric  Appliances 
they  opened  my  bowels,  cured  my  cough  and 
cold,  relieved  my  head,  and  considerably  re¬ 
lieved  my  catarrh  in  consequence.  The  dis¬ 
charges  from  my  head  and  chest  are  now  easy 
and  I  feel  altogether  better.  My  digestion 
has  improved,  my  stomach  is  less  sour  and 
windy,  and  I  am  less  troubled  with  lascivious 
and  vivid  dreams.  I  had  previously  tried 
almost  all  the  advertised  patent  medicines 
without  deriving  any  good. 

Yours  truly,  J.  GREEN. 

CURATIVE  BATHS - 

Electric ,  Vapor,  Sulphur,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

Baths  have  been  admitted  in  all  ages  by  every  school 
of  medicine,  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  curing 
aliments,  maladies  and  diseases.  The  Electric  Bath 
is  the  latest  and  best  discovery  in  this  line.  Come 
and  try  them  at 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto, 

A.  NORMAN,  Proprietor. 


What  is  Catarrh. 

• 

From  the  Mail  (Can.)  Dec.  15. 

Catarrh  is  a  mucopurulent  discharge  caused  by 
the  presence  and  development  of  the  vegetable  par¬ 
asite  amoeba  in  the  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose.  This  parasite  is  only  developed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  these  are  : — Morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  as  the  blighted  corpuscle  of 
ubercle,  the  germ  noison  of  syphilis,  mercury,  tox- 
omoea,  from  the  retention  of  the  effeted  matter  of 
the  skin,  suppressed  perspiration,  badly  ventilated 
sleeping  apartments,  and  other  poisons  that  are  ger¬ 
minated  in  the  blood.  These  poisons  keep  the  in¬ 
ternal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation,  ever  ready  for  the  deposit  of  the 
seeds  of  these  germs,  which  spread  up  the  nostrils 
and  down  the  fauces,  or  back  of  the  throat,  causing 
ulceration  of  the  throat ;  up  the  eustachian  tubes 
causing  deafness  ;  burrowing  in  the  vocal  cords, 
causing  hoarseness  ;  usurping  the  proper  structure 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  ending  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  and  death. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  cure 
for  this  distressing  disease  by  the  use  of  inhalents 
and  other  ingenious  devices,  but  none  of  these 
treatments  can  do  a  particle  of  good  until  the  par¬ 
asites  are  either  destroyed  or  removed  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  tissue. 

Some  time  since  a  well-known  physician  of  forty 
years’  standing,  after  much  experimenting,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  necessary  combination  of 
ingredients  which  never  fail  in  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  eradicating  this  horrible  disease,  whether 
standing  for  one  year  or  forty  years.  Those  w’ho 
may  be  suffering  from  the  above  disease,  should 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  business  man¬ 
agers,  Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON,  305  King  St. 
West,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  enolose  stamp  for  their 
trealise  on  Catarrh. 

TEAS! 

BOUGHT  BEFORE  THE 


Late  Rise  in  Prices 


THUS  BEING  ABLE 

o  Give  Our  Friends 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  AT  LEAST 

Centsjer  Lb. 

'ee  February  No.  of  this  Mag¬ 
azine  for  Price  List. 


,  LAWSON, 

93  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 
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GRAND  SUCCESS ! 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


SnowdriftBakingPowder 

The  most  perfect  Baking  Powder  made.  It 
is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect ;  in 
act  no  better  goods  can  be  made  at  any  price. 


treet,  Montreal. 


#»'  Give  it  a  trial  and  you  will 
never  use  any  other. 


y where. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO'Y, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD - 

ELECTRO  SILVER  &  GOLD  PLATE 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


Is  Stamped  on  Each  Article  made  by  us. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


“1847  ROGERS  BROS.  A 1,” 


OR, 


“  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  XII.” 


IS  STAMPED  ON  THE  GENUINE  ROGERS’ 
GOODS. 


Persons  desiring  our  Goods  should  see  that  inferior  Articles  of  Similar 
Name  and  Trade  Mark  are  not  palmed  off  as  our  make. 


View  of  Factory  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY. 

DO  NOT  MISTAKE  THE  NAME  !  largest  company. — best  record. — always  reliable. 


The  Only  Soap  made  in  Canada  which  will 
Stand  the  Test  of  Floating,  ns  linpme 
Soap  will  Not  Floats 


IF  YOU  WOULD  BUY  THE 


Best  Article  on  the  Market 


■  FOR- 


Launch^,  Bath  oi1  Toilet 

Buy  the  Xily  White  Brand* 


Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


A  PIUS  ORGAN. 


Latest  Design  of  First-Class  Maker— 
6  ft.  7  in.  high. 


THIS  Case  is  our  latest  de¬ 
sign,  made  of  selected  Can¬ 
adian  or  American  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  substantially  built,  Sunk 
Panels,  Hbonized  and  Illumin¬ 
ated,  adorned  with  the  most 
skilled  hand-work  Carvings, 
and  is  also  constructed  with  a 
commodious  enclosed  Canter¬ 
bury  for  holding  Music  and 
keeping  it  in  good  order,  acces¬ 
sible  by  turning  down  the 
music  desk  over  the  key-board. 
The  round  work  is  finished 
with  a  new,  durable  and 
smooth  Oil  Finish,  Panels  and 
Projecting  Mouldings,  highly 
Polished. 

Three  full  sets  of  Reeds,  12 
Stops,  with  Coupler. 


Will  be  Sold  on  Reasonable  Terns. 


JOHN  OSBORNE, 

No.  10  ROS3IN  HOUSE  BLOCK,  TORONTO. 


CLAPPERTONS 

SPOOL  COTTON 

IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

RY  IT  AND  BE  SATISFIED 


USE  O  JSTiXj  Y 
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GRAND  DISPLAY  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN 


Drawing-room  Furniture, 

Bed-room  Furniture, 

* 

Dining-room  Furniture, 

Also  FANCY  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  Mahogany,  Imitation 

Mahogany  and  Ebony. 

Elegant  New  Line  of  Coverings  Lace  and  Tapestry  Curtains 
Just  Received  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

UPPER  CANADA  FURNITURE  CO., 

5  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


GRATBrUt.-CO  M  FOHTIM  Gt. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  BEST 
PHYSICIANS. 


NESTLE  S  MILK  FOOD  f 


THE  BEST,  THE  ISAFEST,’  THE 
MOST  NOURISHING. 


